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PLATE  I.     ALTAR-PIECE,  TEMPLE  OF  THE  BEAU  RELIEF,  A  MA.STERPIECE  .OF  STUCCO 
WORK,  PALENQUE,  CHIAPAS.    (WALDECK.)    SEE  PAGE  5. 
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FIG.  1.    SYMBOLIC  MURAL  ORNAMENT  IN  RELIEF  AND  PAINTED  IN 

BRILLIANT  COLORS.    "  PALACE,"  PALENQUE, 

STATE  OF  CHL4PAS,  MEXICO. 

MASTERPIECES  OF  ABORIGINAL  AMERICAN  ART 

I.  STUCCO-WORK 
BY  W.  H.  HOLMES 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  research  is  the 
great  retriever  of  human  history. 
The  story  of  the  far  past — the  ages 
that  have  shpped  unrecorded  from  the 
knowledge  of  men — ^can  be  known  only 
through  a  study  of  the  crumbling  remains 
of  such  works  as  time  has  spared.  In  the 
New  World,  called  America,  written  history 
can  teU  us  of  the  peoples  and  culture  for 
the  insignificant  period  of  four  hundred 
and  twelve  years  only.  Beyond  this  our 
resources  are  limited  to  a  meager  body  of 
untrustworthy  tradition  and  to  the  scat- 
tered traces  of  the  things  that  men  have 
made.  By  a  study  of  the  latter,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Red  Race  and  its  cultural 
achievements  may  be  carried  backward 


through  the  centuries  and  the  geologic 
ages  to  the  frontier  of  the  great  unknown. 
It  is  a  striking  fact  that  while  a  study 
of  the  material  culture  of  the  American 
aborigines  reveals  the  long-forgotten  past 
of  that  people,  it  illumines  %\'it]i  partic- 
ular clearness  the  course  of  events  pre- 
vailing among  all  nations  during  the  ages 
anterior  to  the  dawn  of  WTitten  history. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  cultural  achieve- 
ments of  the  tribes  are  more  diversified 
and  mature  than  the  world  has  realized 
until  now.  The  virile  genius  of  the  peo- 
ple is  shown  in  many  fields — in  architec- 
ture, sculpture,  painting,  metallurgy,  the 
textile  arts,  and  especiallj^  in  the  plastic 
aris,  and  it  is  to  a  single  phase  of  the 
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lallir  thai  I  desire  to  direct  attention  in 
this  place. 

That  a  i)ooi)le  not  yet  advanced  beyond 
the  huiiiljk-  jilaiie  of  the  stone  age  should 
have  excelled  in  such  a  branch  of  dec- 
orative handicraft  as  stucco  is  indeed 
remarkable,  for  stucco  does  not  come 
into  being  until  the  building  arts  are 
advanced  to  the  stage  where  mural 
treat nicul  of  the  highest  order  is  re- 
quired, yet  we  find  the  peoples  of  ]\Iid- 
dle  America  lavishing  embellishments 
of  the  most  elaborate  kind  on  the  walls 
of  their  temples,  exterior  and  interior,  on 
pillars  and  columns,  on  roof  surfaces  and 
on  lofty  roof  crests  erected  for  the  sole 
puqjose  of  plastic  and  sculptural  dis- 
jjlay,  and  even  on  the  faces  of  tlie  pyra- 
mids on  wliich  the  temples  were  built. 
A  few  of  the  more  important  examples 
may  be  briefly  described. 

Iz.vaul:  Among  the  cities  of  northern 
Yucatan  numerous  crumbling  structures 
furnish  hints  of  the  grandeur  of  the  pre- 
Columbian  days.  In  the  present  humble 
village  of  Izamal,  just  west  of  the  public 
square  and  occupying  the  back  lots  and 
gardens  of  half  a  dozen  dweUings,  are  the 
remains  of  a  pyramid  which  at  one  time, 
doubtless,  supi)ortcd  on  its  sunnnit  an 
imposing  temple,  as  did  many  other  pyra- 
mids in  the  Mayan  province.  Portions 
of  the  debris  that  formerly  veiled  the 
walls  had  been  removed  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  along  the  southern  end  and 
for  a  short  distance  along  the  sides.  On 
the  eastern  face  I  foiuid  the  weather- 
beaten  and  badly  mutilated  remains 
of  a  great  stucco  head  modeled  in  the 
round  (fig.  2).  Originally  it  must  have 
been  a  most  striking  \\ork.  The  face, 
some  six  feet  in  breadth  and  se\en  feet 
in  height,  was  boldly  wrought  and  neatly 
finished  and  painted.  The  illustration 
shows  it  as  it  appeared  about  forty  vears 


ago;  today  hardly  a  trace  remains.  My 
sketch  (fig.  3)  ser^-es  to  indicate  the  re- 
lations of  the  work  to  the  pyramid  and 
the  general  character  of  the  ear-orna- 
ments and  headdress.  The  latter,  doubt- 
less, rose  high  on  the  wall  and  included 
the  usual  mask-embellished  front  and 
elaborate  symliolic  devices  and  feather- 
work,  traces  of  which  were  still  visible. 
Lizana  states  that  one  of  the  pyramids 
of  Izamal  was  the  home  of  Itzmat-ul, 
the  great  god  and  oracle  of  northern 
Yucatan,  and  the  open  mouth  and  the 
altar  shelf  projecting  below  suggest  that 
this  head  may  ha\e  been  the  mask  be- 
hind which  the  oracle  dehvered  his 
messages  to  the  peojjle.  The  head, 
illustrated  by  Stephens  (fig.  4),  appears 
to  have  been  high  up  on  the  southern 
face  of  the  pyramid  and  must  now  be 
entirely  obliterated. 

The  western  face  of  the  pyramid  has 
been  partially  freed  of  debris,  thus  ex- 
posing the  massive  hewn  stone  walls, 
part  of  a  stairway,  and  a  very  interest- 
ing examjjle  of  stucco  design — a  colossal 
human  figure  in  strong  relief,  possibh-  a 
companion  piece  to  that  spoken  of  by 
Charnay  as  a  crouching  tiger.  The 
prostrate  figure  occupies  a  panel  about 
four  feet  high  and  eight  feet  long,  and 
faces  the  south.  It  rests  apparently  on 
knees  and  elbows,  and  is  surrounded  by 
ornamental  plumes  and  symbolic  de- 
vices. Later  photographs  of  these  figures 
show  merely  battered  traces  of  what, 
in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Maya  city, 
must  have  been  imposing  and  attractive 
works. 

Palenque:  The  builders  of  Palenque, 
a  ruined  city  in  the  state  of  Chiapas, 
Mexico,  so  far  as  the  monuments  show, 
were  the  greatest  masters  of  stucco  in 
America.  Stucco  was  their  chief  reliance 
in  all   matters  of  finish  and  decoration. 
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interior  an<l  exterior.  In  the  great  build- 
ing known  as  the  "PaUicc"  and  its 
associated  temples,  there  are  something 
like  eighty  heavy  exterior  columns,  rec- 
tangular in  section,  varying  from  three 
to  six  feet  or  more  in  width,  from 
two  to  five  feet  in  thickness,  and  from 
six  to  tA\elvc  feet  in  height,  which 
separate  the  entrances  and  support  the 
entablatures  of  the  facades.  Half  as 
many  more  served  the  same  purpose  in 
the  various  courts  and  interior  corridors. 
All  were  faced  with  glyphic  inscriptions 
and  masterly  groups  in  stucco  executed 
in  low  rehcf  (fig.  5).  An  example  is  shown 
in  figures  G  and  7. 

The  roof  sjiaces,  as  well  as  the  walls  of 
the  buildings,  were  treated  as  panels  and 
filled   with   compositions,   often   in   bold 
relief    and    of    remarkable    freedom    of 
handling.     They    embodied    human    fig- 
ures, grotesque  masks,  and  mythic  mon- 
sters   skilfully    grouped  and  surrounded 
with  florid  decorations.     The  roof  crests 
with  which  most  of  the  buildings  were 
crowned,    erected    for    the    single    pur- 
pose of  giving  scope   to   the  genius  of 
the  stucco  worker,  were  even  more  richly 
embellished,   and  many  remains  of  the 
subjects  still  cling  tx)  the  lofty  fagades 
after  the  lapse  of  upward  of  four  centuries. 
Few    efforts    at    exterior    architectural 
embellishment   in   any   land   have   been 
more   boldly   conceived.     Imagine   elab- 
orate compositions  worked  out  in  strong 
relief,  adorning  the  roof  crests  of  temples 
fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  above  any  pos- 
sible point  of  view;  and  beneath  these 
broad    sloping    roof    surfaces    similarly 
treated,   followed  again  below  by   rows 
of  wide  pier  fronts  faced  with  handsome 
figures  and  glyphic  inscriptions,  and  be- 
low  this   still,   set  against  the  pyramid 
slope    or    embellishing    the    stairways, 
other  equally  elaborate  works,  the  whole 


finished   in   varied   and   lirilliant   colors. 
The  sloping  roof  of  the  building,  shown 
in  figure  8,  is  of  special  interest.     The 
two  tiers  of  roof  panels  have  been  embel- 
lished all  the  way  around  and   furnish 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  illustrations 
extant  of  the  taste  and  ability  of  the 
Maya     decorator.     The     subjects,     un- 
doubtedly  mythologic   and   germane   to 
the     functions     of     the     temple,     werfe 
wrought   out   in   stucco   in   high,   round 
relief.     On  the  east  side,  or  front,  was 
the  form  of  a  serpentine  monster  covering 
nearly  the  entire  space,  twenty-one  feet 
long  by  seven  feet  wide,  with  other  figures 
and   appendages  filling  the   interspaces. 
At  the  right  is  the  figure  of  a  man  kneel- 
ing upon  a  framework,   beneath  which 
are  traces  of  a  grotesque  face  of  large 
size,   with  bulging  eyes,   reminding  one 
of  the  wild-eyed  monsters  of  some  of  the 
Javanese    ruins.     The    comb-like    roof- 
crest,  as  it  stands  today,  consists  of  a 
very   narrow   open-work   vault   built   of 
hewn  stone.     The  faces  and  ends  of  this 
strange  crest  were  entirely  covered  with 
bold  mythologic  tableaus  in  stucco,  thus 
adding  to  the  significance  and  beauty  of 
the  building. 

As  to  the  manner  of  attaching  the 
figures  and  ornaments  to  the  masonry, 
and  building  out  the  relief  in  plaster, 
I  made  particular  observations.  Small 
stones  were  set  into  the  wall  surface,  pro- 
jecting sufficiently  for  the  attachment 
and  support  of  the  applied  work,  much 
dependence  being  placed  on  the  strength 
and  adhering  properties  of  the  plaster. 
To  illustrate  the  construction,  I  re- 
produce, in  figure  9,  a  sketch  of  a  par- 
tially demolished  human  figure  of  colossal 
size  which  occupies  the  middle  portion 
of  the  crest  near  the  top  of  the  western 
side.  The  head,  which  is  nearly  gone, 
was  built  up  of  a  number  of  rough  stones 
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FIG.  3.    SKETCH  SHOWING  RELATION  OF  STUCCO  HEAD  OR  MASK  TO  PVRAMID  FROXT. 

IZAMAL,  YUCATAN. 


to  approximate  the  shape;  the  features 
were  then  modeled  o^•e^  this.  The  neck 
and  body  were  attached  to  the  upright 
partition  behind,  and  the  arms  were 
supported  by  horizontal  slabs  at  points 
of  crossing  upright  partitions.  Plaster 
was  used  to  fix  the  long  pieces  of  stone  to 
the  framework  and  the  arms  were  modeled 
on  these.  The  strips  of  stone  were 
shaped  for  the  purpose  by  sawing  up  thin 
slabs  of  limestone.  The  body  of  the 
figure  is  partially  preserved  and  displays 
portions  of  a  tastefully  modeled  belt  and 
ornaments.  The  figure  is  seated,  orien- 
tal fashion,  on  the  median  course  of  the 
framework,  with  the  hands  probablj' 
originalh'  resting  on  the  knees. 


A  small  ruined  structure  near  the  river 
bank,  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  above 
the  "Palace,"  is  known  as  the  "Temple 
of  the  Beau  Relief."  Its  most  interest- 
ing feature  was  an  altar-piece  in  stucco 
in  moderately  bold  relief.  Charnay 
states  that  the  figure  is  entirely  oblit- 
erated, but  I  found  that  a  small  portion 
remains  and  affords  the  oi)portunity  of 
determining  the  nature  and  style  of  the 
work.  The  subject,  as  depicted  by  Wal- 
deck  (Plate  I),  consists  of  a  single  fig- 
ure, nearlj'  life-size,  seated  in  a  graceful 
pose  on  a  cushioned  throne  which  termi- 
nates at  the  right  and  left  in  tiger  heads, 
the  conventional,  angular  seat  being  sup- 
ported by  two  legs,  modeled  to  represent 


FIG.  -1.     COLOSSAL  HEAD  DESCRIBED  AND  FIGURED  BY  STEPHENS,  PYRAMID  FRONT, 

IZAMAL,  MEXICO. 
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the  feet  of  the  animal.  I  consider  it  a 
piece  of  great  good  fortune  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  examining  the  remnant 
of  this  remarkable  masterpiece,  and  take 
especial  pleasure  in  testifying,  so  far  as  a 
study  of  the  fragment  will  warrant,  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  descriptions  and 
drawings  ])ublished  by  Waldeck.  No 
part  of  the  human  figure  remains  save 
perhaps  a  bit  of  the  right  knee,  and  the 
tiger  heads  are  nearly  all  gone;  but,  with 
an  engraving  of  Waldeck's  drawing  in 
my  hand,  I  studied  the  remains  of  drapery 
and  the  modeling  of  the  animal  features 
of  the  chair  with  great  minuteness,  and 
found  the  drawing  accurate  save  that  the 
artist  has  not  caught,  or  the  engraver  has 
failed  to  preser^-e,  the  full  Aigor  of  the 
work.  The  drapery  is  modeled  in  a 
masterly  way,  and  the  subtle  lines  of 
the  foot  and  claws  of  the  cat  are  forci- 
bly suggested.  I  must  acknowledge  hav- 
ing harbored  a  feeling  of  skepticism, 
awakened  years  ago,  as  to  the  truthful- 
ness of  Waldeck's  drawing.  I  believed 
that  the  graceful  pose  of  the  body  and 
limbs  of  the  figure,  the  flowing  yet  vigor- 
ous plumes  and  drapery,  and  the  refine- 
ment of  the  relievo  modeling,  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  native  skill.  While  there  is 
certainly  some  loss  of  native  character 
and  force,  there  is  doubtless  also  a  Httle 
over-refinement  of  drawing  and  finish, 
natural  enough  in  the  work  of  an  accom- 
plished artist  unaided  by  photography 
and  possibl>'  not  deeply  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  scientific  accuracy. 

As  a  work  of  art  this  bas-relief  would 
not  suffer  by  comparison  with  rej^resenta- 
tive  relief  sculptures  of  Egj'pt,  Baby- 
lonia, and  the  far  East,  and  in  balance  of 
parts  and  grace  of  line  has  few  ri\-als. 
The  right  hand  of  the  figure  is  extended 
as  if  to  call  attention  to  the  glyphic  in- 
scription toward  which  the  face  is  turned, 


while  the  left  hand  is  raised,  the  index 
finger  ])ointing  upward. 

The  imprint  of  portions  of  the  figure 
still  remains  upon  the  wall,  and  the  rem- 
nant as  it  stands  affords  an  excellent 
opportimity  for  studying  the  technicjue 
of  the  worker  in  stucco.  The  roughly 
laid-uj)  wall  was  covered  somewhat  evenly 
with  ])laster;  then  as  the  modeling  ad- 
vanced, where  the  relief  was  high,  bits  of 
stone  were  set  in,  making  a  framework 
for  the  prominent  features.  Where 
strong  projecting  portions  were  to  be 
added  shallow  pits  were  dug  in  the 
masonry  as  sockets  for  the  projecting 
stones.  Mortar  was  then  carried  over 
all,  rough-shaping  the  form;  perfection 
of  modeling  was  made  possible  by  emploj'- 
ing  finer  grained  mixtures,  and  finish  was 
given  by  polishing  and  painting. 

Labxa:  AVliat  the  worlds  of  art  and 
science  have  lost  by  the  faihire  of  the 
conquerors  of  Yucatan  properly  to  record 
its  native  culture  and  art  is  vividly 
suggested  by  the  descrijjtion  given  by 
Stephens  of  a  temple  at  Labna,  Yucatan, 
the  crowning  feature  of  which  must 
have  been  a  masterpiece  indeed  of 
stucco  art.  The  enthusiastic  words  of 
Stei)hens,  after  having  visited  and  de- 
scribed many  of  the  wonders  of  the 
ancient  civilization  of  Middle  America, 
are  worthy  of  repetition.  Referring  to 
his  engraving,  he  says  that  it  "repre- 
sents a  pyramidal  mound,  holding  aloft 
the  most  ciu-ious  and  extraordinary 
structure  we  had  seen  in  the  country. 
It  put  us  on  the  alert  the  moment  we  saw 
it.  AYe  passed  an  entire  day  before  it, 
and,  in  looking  back  upon  our  journej^ 
among  ruined  cities,  no  subject  of  greater 
interest  presents  itself  to  my  mind.  The 
mound  is  forty-five  feet  high.  The 
steps  had  fallen;  trees  were  growing  out 
of  the  place  where  they  stood,  and  we 
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~Ki;TflI  SHOWI.VC,  RELATIOX  OF  THE  STUCCO  EMBELLISHED  PIERS  TO  THE  BUILDINGS. 
"  PALACE,"  PALENQUE,  STATE  OF  CHIAPAS,  MEXICO. 


reached  the  top  by  clinging  to  the 
branches;  when  these  were  cleared  away, 
it  was  extremely  difficult  to  ascend  and 
descend.     .     . 

"Above  the  cornice  of  the  building 
rises  a  gigantic  perpendicular  wall  to  the 
height  of  thirty  feet,  once  ornamented 
from  to])  to  l)oltom,  and  from  one  side 
to  the  otiicr,  with  colossal  figures  and 
r>th(T  designs  in  stucco,  now  l)roken  and 
in  fragments,  but  still  presenting  a  curi- 
ous and  extraordinarj'  appearance,  such 
as  the  art  of  no  other  people  ever  pro- 
duced. Along  the  top,  standing  out  on 
the  wall,  was  a  row  of  death's  heads; 
underneath  were  two  lines  of  human 
figures  in  silto  relievo  (of  which  scattered 
arms  and  legs  alone  remain),  the  group- 


ing of  which,  so  far  as  it  could  be  made 
out,  showed  considerable  proficiency  in 
that  most  difficult  department  of  the  art 
of  design.  Over  the  centre  doorway, 
constituting  the  principal  ornament  of 
the  wall,  was  a  colossal  figure  seated,  of 
which  only  a  large  tij^pet  and  girdle,  and 
some  other  detached  portions,  have  been 
preserved.  Conspicuous  over  the  head 
of  this  jirincipal  figure  is  a  large  ball,  with 
a  human  figure  standing  up  beside  it, 
touching  it  with  his  hands,  and  another 
below  it  with  one  knee  on  the  ground, 
and  one  hand  thrown  up  as  if  in  the  effort 
to  support  the  ball,  or  in  the  apprehension 
of  its  falling  upon  him.  In  all  our  labours 
in  that  country  we  never  studied  so  dili- 
gently to  make  out  from  the  fragments 


FIG.   8.      SMALL    TEMPLE    WITH   STUCCO  EMBELLISH.MENTS  IX  THE  TROPICAL   FOREST   AT 

PALENQUE,  STATE  OF  CHLAPAS,  MEXICO.     (MAUDSLAY.)     FOREST  TREES  COVERED  THE 

PYRAMID  AXD  GREW  TO  LARGE  SIZE  FROM  THE  STUCCO  ORXA.MEXTS  OF  THE  ROOF. 
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FIG.  9.    SKETCH  ILLUSTR.\TIXG  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  STUCCO  FIGURES;  TEMPLE  CREST,  PALENQUE. 


-MAYA  GLYPHS. 


the  ((iiiiliiiialioiis  and  significance  of  these 
figures  and  ornaments.  .  .  .  With 
the  full  l)laze  of  a  vertical  sun  upon  it, 
the  wliile  stone  glared  with  an  intensity 
dazzling  and  painful  to  tjie  eyes,  and 
almost  realizing  the  account  by  Bernal 
Diaz  in  the  expedition  to  ]\Ie.\ico,  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards  at  Cempoala: 
'Our  advanced  guard  having  gone  to  the 
great  s(iuare,  the  buildings  of  which  had 
been  lately  whitewashed  and  plastered, 
ill  which  art  these  people  are  ver\-  expert, 
one  of  our  horsemen  was  so  struck  with 
the  splendour  of  their  appearance  in  the 
sun,  thai  he  came  back  at  full  speed  to 
Cortez,  to  tell  him  that  the  walls  of  the 
houses  were  of  silver.'     ...     Its  doom 


is  sealed.  Human  power  cannot  save 
it;  but  in  its  ruins  it  gave  a  grand  idea 
of  the  scenes  of  barbaric  magnificence 
which  this  country  must  have  presented 
when  all  her  cities  were  entire.  The 
figures  and  ornaments  on  this  wall  were 
painted;  the  remains  of  bright  colours 
are  still  visible,  defying  the  action  of  the 
elements.  If  a  solitary  traveler  from  the 
Old  World  could  by  some  strange  accident 
have  visited  this  aboriginal  city  when  it 
was  yet  perfect,  his  account  would  have 
seemed  more  fanciful  than  any  in  Eastern 
story,  and  been  considered  a  subject  for 
the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments." 

United  States  National  Museum. 
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STUCCO  ORNAMENT  EMBODYING  GROTESQUE  FACES  AND  THE  LOTUS; 
MIDDLE  FACE  0BLITER.\TEn.    PIER  FRONT,  PALENQUE. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  CLASSICAL  STUDIES  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

ACADEMY  IN  ROME 

BY  EDWARD  KEXXARD  I? AND 


ON  the  last  day  of  the  year  1912 
the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  in  Rome  ceased  to  exist 
as  an  indej^endent  organization.  It  be- 
came a  part  of  the  new  American  Academy 
in  Rome.  The  new  institution  comprises 
the  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  School  of 
Classical  Studies.  The  President  of  the 
Academy  is  Mr.  William  Rutherford 
Mead;  its  American  office  is  at  101  Park 
A\'enue,  New  York  City.*  Professor  Jesse 
Benedict  Carter  is  director  of  the  Acad- 
emy in  Rome  and,  as  before,  is  in  charge 
of  the  School  of  Classical  Studies.  Mr. 
Gorhani  Phillips  Stevens,  an  architect, 
formerly  with  McKim,  Mead  and  White, 
and  also  formerly  a  Carnegie  Fellow  at 
the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies 
in  Athens,  is  director  of  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts.  Professor  A.  W.  Van  Buren, 
formerly  librarian  of  the  Classical  School, 
has  now  that  position  in  the  Academy. 

The  new  Academy  occujjied  as  its 
quarters  the  Villa  Aureha  on  the  Jani- 
culuni,  one  of  the  most  superb  sites  in 
Rome  or  in  Italy,  commanding  a  view  of 
the  city  at  its  feet  and  the  Campagna 
with  its  mountains  in  the  distance.  The 
ground  is  sacred  \\\\\\  reminiscence  of 
the  ancient  and  the  more  recent  past; 
the  Aurelian  wall  runs  through  the  estate 
and  the  house  itself  is  built  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Villa  Savorelli,  where  Garibaldi 
made  a  desperate  stand  in  the  siege  of 
1849.  For  housing  the  twenty-four  fel- 
lows,  the  number  exj^ected  A\hen  present 


plans  can  be  carried  out,  the  Villa  Aurelia, 
even  if  extensiAely  altered,  would  be 
inadequate.  A  larger  building,  therefore, 
is  being  erected  on  adjacent  land;  besides 
liA'ing  rooms  it  will  contain  studios  and 
the  library.  The  Villa  Aureha  will  be 
used  as  an  administrative  building,  as  a 
lecture  hall,  as  a  place  for  exhibitions, 
and  as  a  residence  for  the  Director  of  the 
Academy.  The  Directors  of  the  two 
Schools  will  occupy  smaller  villas  on  the 
grounds.  In  the  garden  of  the  Aurelia, 
students  of  the  Academy  •nill  find  a  pleas- 
ant retreat,  less  extensive,  less  artfully 
natural  than  the  grounds  of  the  Villa 
Medici,  which  generations  of  French 
artists  have  held  dear,  and  yet  no  less  a 
work  of  beauty  and  a  treasured  source 
of  inspiration.  In  1912-13  the  School 
of  Classical  Studies,  despite  the  meta- 
morphosis which  it  underwent  on  the 
last  day  of  the  old  year,  pursued  the  same 
tenor  of  experience  as  heretofore.  Pro- 
fessor Carter  transferred  his  headquar- 
ters to  the  Villa  Aurelia  in  IVIarch,  but 
the  School  occupied,  as  it  still  occupies 
this  year,  the  Villino  Bonglii  at  5  Via 
Vicenza.  The  new  building,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  be  ready  for  use  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Academy  in  the  autumn. 
^^'hen  the  whole  jjlan  can  be  carried  out, 
the  Classics  and  the  Fine  Arts  will  have 
an  establishment  of  dignity,  worthy  to 
rank  with  the  elaborate  institutions  which 
other  nations  either  have  already  founded 
or  plan  shortly  to  found,  in  Rome. 


llie  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  Grant  La  Farge,  will  be  glad  to  furnish  paini)hlcts  or  reports  containing  further 
information  about  the  .-Academy  and  its  Schools. 
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As  for  the  future  the  outlouk  \\as  ne\-er 
so  bright  for  the  School  of  Classical 
Studies.  AVhen  a  separate  Director  is 
appointed  he  will  be  relie^-ed  of  many 
of  the  administrative  and  social  duties 
which  left  insufficient  time  for  the  busi- 
ness of  research  before.  Further,  as  the 
number  of  fellows  increases,  the  scliolarly 
output  will  increase.  The  School  of 
Fine  Arts  has  nine  fellows  in  residence, 
winners  of  the  Roman  j^rize.  The  School 
of  Classical  Studies  should  have  as  many, 
and  some  of  them,  at  least,  should  remain 
in  the  School  for  the  same  length  of  time, 
three  years.  At  present  two  regular 
Fellowships  arc  maintained;  in  addition, 
the  two  Fellows  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute,  one  in  Christian  Archaeology, 
the  other  in  j\Iediae\-al  and  Renaissance 
Studies,  are  not  infrequently  resident  in 
the  School.  For  publishing  the  results  of 
investigations  undertaken  by  members 
of  the  School,  there  is  urgent  necessity 
of  a  special  fund.  Articles  started  in 
Rome  have  often  in  the  past  been  diAerted 
into  other  channels  or  have  not  been 
printed  at  all.  The  School  needs,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  present  writer,  not  a  new 
periodical,  but  adequate  provision  for 
issuing  the  work  of  its  members  promptly, 
and  where  plates  or  drawings  are  re- 
quired, elaborately.  The  appearance  of 
a  new  series  of  "Papers  of  the  School" 
would,  by  concentrating  its  scholarly 
activities,  inspire  to  new  achievement. 

Two  important  matters  of  adminis- 
tration are  imder  discussion,  both  arising 
from  the  new  conditions  under  which 
the  School  finds  itself  as  a  part  of  the 
new  Academy.  The  membership  of  the 
old  Academy  has  consisted  entirely  of  its 
fellows  and  these  have  always  been  men. 
The  Classical  School  has  had  beside  its 
fellows  and  regular  members  a  number 
of   associate    members,    ^\'ho,    while    not 


engaging  in  special  research,  have  profited 
greatly  by  their  connection  with  the 
School.  Their  influence  has  done  much 
to  vitalize  tlie  teaching  of  the  classics  in 
many  a  school  and  college  of  our  country. 
A  year  of  work  in  Rome  is  in  itself  an 
unforgettable  insjjiration,  bound  to  in- 
fuse itself  into  the  teacher's  methods 
and  aims.  Taking  merely  the  Fellows 
in  Classical  Arcliaeology,  no  fewer  than 
twenty  of  the  entire  number  of  twenty- 
six  are  holding  today  important  college 
positions  or  appointments  for  research; 
the  institutions  represented  are  the  uni- 
versities or  colleges  of  Chicago,  Cincin- 
nati, Columbia,  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins, 
Missouri,  Oberlin,  Oxford  (England), 
Princeton,  Rome  (American  Academy), 
Swarthmore,  Tufts,  Union,  Victoria 
(Toronto),  Western  Reserve,  Williams, 
Wisconsin,  Yale,  and  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution. A  much  longer  list  could  be 
compiled  from  the  other  members  of  the 
School  who  are  now  established  in  second- 
ary schools  or  colleges  throughout  the 
country.  Thus  while  the  first  business  of 
the  School  is  research,  which  must  not  be 
hampered  by  a  multiplicity  of  aims,  it 
has  also  an  educational  function,  which 
makes  the  jjresence  of  well-qualified 
associate  members  valuable. 

Further,  both  regular  and  associate 
memberships  in  the  School  have  been 
open  to  women,  and  women  have  held 
Fellowships.  There  has  been  no  sug- 
gestion that  women  should  no  longer  be 
admitted  to  the  School,  but  unfortu- 
natelj'  no  provision  can  be  made  for 
lodging  them  in  the  new  quarters  on  the 
Gianicolo,  as  there  is,  at  present,  no 
available  building  there.  Living  in  Rome 
will  be  less  commodious  for  women  than 
for  men,  but  not  less  so  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past.  Both  problems,  that  of 
associate   membershii)    and   that   of   the 
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residential  arrangements  for  women,  need 
careful  consideration  from  manj'  points 
of  view,  but  temporarily  many  of  the 
dilTicuIties  will  be  solved  if  a  plan  for 
holding  summer  sessions  of  the  School 
can  be  carried  out. 

Large  projects,  like  those  outlined 
abo\-e,  need  money  for  their  accomplish- 
ment. They  are  necessities  and  not 
mere  visions  of  magnificence.  When 
they  can  be  carried  out,  the  School  will 
attain  even  greater  distinction  than 
before.  To  enable  it  to  maintain  its 
prestige,  and  increase  it,  in  the  eyes  of 
its  fricndlj-  rivals,  the  other  national 
foundations  in  Rome,  and  to  enlarge  its 
active  influence  upon  educational  con- 
ditions in  our  own  land,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  comiilete  plans  of  the  Academy 
should  be  put  into  effect  forthwith. 

Friends  of  the  School  may  possibly 
entertain  two  fears  as  to  its  future.  First, 
it  may  be  thought  that  the  School  has 
surrendered  its  identity  in  combining 
with  an  institution  devoted  to  the  Fine 
Arts.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth.  The  trustees  who  represent 
the  Fine  Arts,  men  of  deep  culture  and 
broad  sympathies,  are  quite  as  jealous 
of  the  cause  of  the  Classics  as  of  their 
own.  In  the  program  of  courses  there 
is  no  idea  of  altering  in  any  essential 
aspect  the  classical  training  thus  far 
given;  Christian  Archaeologj'  and  Medi- 
aeval and  Renaissance  Art  have  always 
been  part  of  the  work  of  the  School,  and, 
let  us  hope,  will  be  fostered  yet  more 
effectively  in  the  future.  But  least  of 
all  is  it  proijosed  to  turn  our  School  into 
another  School  of  Fine  Arts.  Real  unity 
between  the  institutions  must  be  based 
on  the  recognition  of  their  different  aims. 
Their  students  will  be  profited  by  associa- 
tion with  one  another  not  because  they 
are  doing  the  same  things  but  because 


they  are  doing  different  things.  As  in  a 
university  graduate  school,  breadth  of 
outlook  will  come  from  discussions  in 
walks  or  at  table  among  those  who  are 
pursuing  diverse  intellectual  interests. 
From  this  informal  intercourse  will  come 
sympathetic  appreciation  and  enlarged 
understanding.  E^•en  before  the  two 
schools  have  been  topographically  united 
in  the  new  cjuarters,  they  ha\-e  formed, 
helped  by  the  inspiration  of  the  two  Di- 
rectors, a  bond  of  cordial  harmony.  There 
is  nothing  to  fear  and  much  to  gain  from 
such  an  union. 

But,  further,  there  may  be  apprehension 
lest  the  School,  having  severed  its  legal 
connection  with  the  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute of  America,  may  isolate  itself  com- 
pletely from  American  scholarship.  This, 
too,  is  a  groundless  fear.  If  there  is  one 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  who 
represent  the  Classics,  it  is  to  keep  in 
closest  touch  with  the  Institute  and  the 
American  colleges,  and  to  conform  its 
own  program  to  the  best  interests  of 
American  education.  Before  its  union 
with  the  American  Academy,  the  School 
in  Rome,  like  those  of  Athens  and  Pales- 
tine, was  indeed  directly  under  the  wing 
of  the  Institute.  At  present  the  bond 
between  the  School  and  the  members  of 
the  Institute  is  of  the  following  nature: 
The  American  Academj^  in  Rome  is 
governed  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  con- 
sisting of  thirty  members  -nuth  the  usual 
officers  and  an  executive  committee  of 
fourteen.  A  sub-committee  of  the  exec- 
utive committee  consisting  of  four  classi- 
cal members  is  in  charge  of  the  interests 
of  the  School  of  Classical  Studies;  it 
reports  to  the  executi^'e  committee  rec- 
ommendations on  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  conduct  and  management  of  the 
School  of  Classical  Studies,  especially  as 
to  its  educational  jjolicy.     It  also  nom- 
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inales  to  the  executive  committee  nine 
I)crson.s  who  serve  as  a  jury  on  classical 
fellow-ships.  This  jury  conducts  com- 
petitions for  fellowships  and  determines 
the  a\\ards.  It  also  makes  recommenda- 
tions to  the  executi^'e  committee,  through 
the  committee  on  the  School  of  Classical 
Studies,  regarding  matters  of  educational 
policy  affecting  the  School.  The  classical 
jury,  therefore,  is  the  special  organ  of 
expression  for  ideas  that  any  member 
of  the  Institute  or  any  classical  scholar 
may  propose  in  regard  to  the  School. 
Such  suggestions  transmitted  by  the 
jury  to  the  committee  on  the  School  and 
the  executive  committee  will  be  given 
most  careful  consideration.  I  cannot 
imagine  that  a  plan  pronounced  by  the 
jury  to  be  harmful  would  ever  be  pro- 
posed to  the  trustees  or  that  sweeping 


innovations  would  be  initiated  by  the 
committee  on  the  School'  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  jury.  As  the  latter 
body  is  composed  entirelj'  of  prominent 
members  of  the  Institute  or  the  American 
Philological  Association,  the  ties  between 
these  organizations  and  the  School  are 
altogether  as  close  as  before,  and  may 
be  made  yet  closer.  Though  the  formal 
management  is  different,  there  is  an 
even  better  chance  for  the  spirit  of  coop- 
eration. The  School  of  Classical  Studies 
may  be  considered  now  as  before  the 
representative  on  Roman  soil  of  the  plans 
and  standards  of  classical  scholars  and 
archaeologists  here,  and  their  scholarh' 
support  is  not  only  ofBcially  and  heartily 
invited,  but  is  indispensable  to  the  best 
life  of  the  School  under  its  new  auspices. 

Harvard  University. 


SIGNIFICAXCE  OF  THE  UNIOX  OF  THE  SCHOOL  WITH  THE  ACADEMY. 

"Briefly,  it  is  a  broadening  and  vitalizing  of  the  work  of  both  schools.  It  is  not  for 
narroir  technical  training  that  ire  send  our  youth  to  Rome;  it  is  for  the  enlargement  of  their 
perceptions;  for  a  ririd  comprehension  of  the  meaning  arid  the  beauty  and  the  inspiration 
of  ivhat  past  generations  of  great  men  have  given  to  the  world;  for  the  cultivation,  in  the 
true  sense,  of  their  talents.  What  they  thus  learn  will  be  reflected  in  the  quality  of  their 
work  through  all  their  later  years.  The  greater  the  view  that  we  can  give  them  there,  the 
more  they  can  grasp  of  the  inter-relation  of  all  flne  forms  of  human  expression,  the  brighter 
and  more  enduring  will  be  that  reflection.  For  the  artist,  history  gives  life  to  what  he  sees 
of  the  past;  for  the  student,  art  is  the  blood  that  flowed  in  the  veins  of  those  whose  works  he 
.studies.  The  bringing  together,  in  close  communion  and  under  enlightened  guidance,  of 
thefloiver  of  our  young  men  in  the  callings  which  we  yiourish,  is  destined  to  e.rert  an  in- 
flvence  npon  our  refinement  and  accomplishment  which  we  are  not  far-seeing  enough  fully 
to  e.'<timate.  We  can  say  though  that  it  should  mean  a  long  .<itep  toward  renewing,  what 
our  life  of  today  has  so  .mdly  lost,  the  influence  of  that  element  for  which  no  better  name 
has  ever  been  found  than  "'The  Humanities." 

WM.  RUTHERFORD  MEAD. 
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THE    VISITATION   AT   PISTOIA    BY  LUCA  DELLA  ROBBIA 

BY  ALLAX  MARQl AND 


IX  tlie  church  of  S.  Giovanni  fuorci- 
vitas  at  Pistoia  there  has  stood  for 
nearly-  fi^-e  hundred  years  a  sculptural 
group,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
early  Renaissance  (Fig.  1).  It  repre- 
sents the  congratulatory  visit  of  S.  Eliza- 
beth to  the  Virgin  Mary,  when  the  older 
woman  hailed  the  younger  with  the  words 
"Blessed  art  thou  among  women,  and 
blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb, "  and 
the  younger  breaks  out  into  song  "My 
soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord  and  my  spirit 
hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour."  This 
subject  had  been  often  represented  in 
earlier  art  and  was  frequently  portrayed 
in  the  paintings  of  the  full  Renaissance, 
but  ne^'er  with  such  direct  simplicity  and 
religious  earnestness,  with  such  apprecia- 
tion of  the  significance  of  the  theme  as  in 
this  terracotta  statue  in  this  old  churcli 
at  Pistoia. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  not  to  call 
attention  to  a  well  known  group,  nor 
to  arouse  enthusiasm  for  its  artistic 
beauty,  but  to  consider  and,  if  possible, 
to  determine  its  autiiorship,  in  regard  to 
which  the  historians  of  art  are  strangely 
disagreed. 

Owing  to  its  jjosition  in  a  minor  church 
of  a  minor  city,  it  was  not  known  to 
Vasari,  and  hence  escaped  attention  on 
the  part  of  historians  who  drew  their  in- 
spiration from  his  writings.  Civic  pride, 
however,  at  length  asserted  itself,  and 
the  group  was  attributed  boldly  to  Fra 
Paolino  da  Pistoia.  Fra  Paolino  is  known 
to  us  as  a  mediocre  jjainter  who  followed 
in  the  train  of  Fra  Bartolommeo  and 
Albertinelli,  but  who  ne^'er  produced  any- 
thing that  in  insjjiration  could  be  even 
distantly   classed   with   this   group.     Be- 


sides he  was  not  born  until  1490,  a  very 
incon\enient  date,  whether  we  consider 
the  group  as  a  product  of  the  early  or 
late  fifteenth  century.  When  Barbet 
de  Jouy  in  1855  published  his  Catalogue 
of  the  works  of  the  Delia  Robbias,  he 
felt  that  the  Visitation  at  Pistoia  must 
belong  with  the  works  of  that  school,  but 
he  went  no  farther  than  to  indicate  its 
attribution  as  doubtful.  Dr.  Bode  was 
perhaps  the  first  to  give  a  positive  attribu- 
tion. In  his  earlier  writings  he  assigned  it 
to  Andrea  della  Robbia.  However,  since 
1894,  when  I  published  my  reasons  for 
attributing  it  to  Luea  della  Robbia,  Dr. 
Bode  has  persistently  attributed  it  to  him. 
After  that  time  it  is  interesting  to  note 
how  the  German  and  English  writers — 
Bode,  Schubring,  Doering-Dachau,  Crutt- 
well,  Balcarres,  Waters — have  inclined  to 
regard  Luca  as  its  author,  while  French 
and  Italian  writers — Reymond,  Michel, 
de  Foville,  Wnturi — prefer  the  attribution 
to  Andrea  della  Robbia.  The  decision  of 
such  a  question  of  course  implies  famil- 
iarity with  the  works  of  Luca  della  Robbia 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  Andrea  on  the 
other.  This  is  hardly  the  occasion  to 
enumerate  all  the  characteristic  equalities 
of  these  two  artists — but  I  may  perhaps 
state  some  of  the  reasons  which  have 
been  advanced  in  recent  years  to  shake 
the  attribution  which  I  made  twenty 
years  ago  and  to  which  I  still  adhere. 

Marcel  Reymond  considers  the  group 
in  sentiment  too  mild  (Jrop  molle)  for 
Luca,  and  hence  attributes  it  to  Andrea. 
The  force  of  this  objection  vanishes  when 
we  consider  what  kind  of  mollitude  is 
found  in  Andrea's  works.  His  senti- 
ment   is   indeed   tender,    but    invariably 
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FIG.  1.      THE  VISITATION.    CHURCH  OF  S.  GIOVAN 
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FIG.  3.    MAIDENS  PLAYING  THE  CITHARA.      FROM  THE  CANTORIA  MADE  FOR  FLORENCE 

CATHEDRAL, 


refined,  delicate,  conventional,  and  in  his 
later  moods  even  sentimental.  There 
can  be  no  question  but  that  the  lunette 
over  a  door  opening  on  the  loggia  of  the 
Hospital  of  S.  Paolo,  Florence,  represent- 
ing the  meeting  of  S.  Francis  and  S. 
Domenic  (Fig.  2)  is  properly  attributed 
to  Andrea  della  Robbia.  It  is  also  the 
closest  analogue  in  all  of  Andrea's  works 
to  the  Pistoia  Visitation.  But  how 
"mild"     in     comparison.     The     Pistoia 


Visitation  is  straightforward,  simple, 
genuine;  the  S.  Paolo  Visitation,  with 
the  heads  and  hands  unglazed  and  the 
polychromatic  drapery,  is  an  affected 
meeting  of  two  monks  who  are  conscious 
of  their  audience. 

Dr.  Peleo  Bacci,  Director  of  the  Ac- 
cademia  in  Florence,  sees  a  resemblance 
between  the  Pistoia  group,  Albertinelli  's 
Visitation  of  1503,  and  Ghirlandaio's 
Visitation  of   1491,  now  in  the  Louvre. 
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In  this  latter  painting  for  the  first  time, 
according  to  Dr.  Bacci,  S.  Elizabeth  is 
represented  on  her  knees.  Hence  the 
Pistoia  group  must  be  later  than  1491. 
But  if  Dr.  Bacci  should  look  about  in  his 
own  Museum  he  might  soon  discover  the 
presses  from  S.  Croce,  where  some  fol- 
lower of  Giotto  had  represented  the  Visi- 
tation with  S.  Elizabeth  on  her  knees 
before  the  XV  century  began. 

Once  again  Professor  ^"enturi  takes  up 
the  case  for  Andrea  della  Robbia.  He 
is  convinced  also  that  the  type  of  the 
Pistoia  ^^isitation  could  have  occurred 
only  toward  the  beginning  of  the  X\I 
century.  But  the  only  definite  compari- 
son that  he  makes  with  any  of  Andrea 's 
works  is  with  the  Incoronata  in  the  Os- 
servanza  at  Siena,  a  work  dating  from 
about  1475.  Andrea's  works  of  the 
period  about  1500  are  well  kno\Mi  and 
quite  different  in  type  from  that  of  the 
Pistoia  Msitation.  In  fact  if  we  should 
survey  Andrea's  works  in  chronological 
order  it  would  be  with  the  earliest,  not 
with  the  latest,  that  our  group  would 
have  the  closest  afiinity.  Professor  Ven- 
turi  follows  Marcel  Reymond  in  seeing 
here  a  "mild"  type  of  Virgin,  but  goes 
farther  in  stating  that  she  has  "a  round 
head  which  never  occurs  in  Luca's 
Madonnas."  The  head  is  rather  oval 
than  round.  But  Luca  did  not  always 
make  the  heads  of  his  Madonnas  as 
oA'al  as  this.  The  most  beautiful  of  all, 
the  Madonna  from  the  Via  dell'  Agnolo, 
has  a  head  more  round  than  oval.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  apply  this  cri- 
terion to  Andrea 's  Madonnas.  How  many 
of  them  have  round  heads?  I  imagine 
none  at  all,  at  least  thej-  are  so  rare 
as  to  justify  the  generalization  that 
"round  heads  never  occur  in  Andrea's 
Madonnas. " 

The    case    for    Luca    may    be    briefly 


stated.  The  glaze  of  this  group  is  heavy, 
not  evenly  fused,  not  white  in  color.  It 
is  evidently  an  early,  experimental  glaze. 
The  general  conception  of  the  group  is 
such  as  one  might  expect  to  find  in  the 
earl}'  rather  than  in  the  late  XV  century. 
Here  there  is  little  physical  motion,  but 
much  spiritual  expression.  In  the  later 
Visitations  there  is  more  action  and  less 
spirituality.  Such  genuine  simplicity  as 
is  found  here  could  not  have  been  in- 
spired by  the  aristocratic  production.s 
of  a  Ghirlandaio  or  the  affectations  of  an 
Albertinelli.  Some  details  like  the  simple 
head  cloth,  and  the  rufHe  about  the  neck, 
occur  in  several  of  Luca's  early  works, 
but  in  none  of  those  of  Andrea.  The 
heavy  draperies  are  Gothic  in  character, 
like  those  which  the  sculptors  of  1430  to 
1440  were  accustomed  to  carve.  Even 
so  casual  a  detail  as  the  gray  blue  of  the 
eyes  is  the  color  often  used  by  Luca 
and  which  was  seldom  if  ever  employed  by 
Andrea.  Beside  all  this  a  docmnent  has 
been  found  which  records  the  establish- 
ment of  a  foundation,  dated  October  11, 
1445,  made  by  Monna  Bice,  widow  of 
Jacopo  di  Neri  de'  Fioravanti,  for  the 
purchase  of  sweet,  clear  oil  so  that  day 
and  night  a  lamp  might  be  kept  burning 
before  the  figures  of  the  Visitation  of 
Mary  and  S.  Elizabeth  in  the  church  of 
S.   Giovanni  fuorcivitas. 

Inasmuch  as  the  closest  analogies  of 
this  Virgin  are  with  Luca  della  Robbia 's 
maidens  on  his  Cantoria  (1431-1438) 
(Fig.  3)  and  the  S.  Elizabeth  breathes 
the  same  spirit  as  the  kneeling  Apostles 
in  the  lunette  of  the  Ascension  (1446)  by 
Luca  over  the  South  sacristy  door  of  the 
Florence  Cathedral  (Fig.  4),  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  we  have  in  this  group  a 
most  characteristic  early  work  by  Luca 
della  Robbia. 

Princeton   University. 
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ANCIENT  BABYLONIAN   ANTIQUARIES 

BY  ALBERT  T.  CLAY 


AN  UMBER   of   discoveries  have 
been  made  in  Babylonia  in  recent 
years  to    show   that   there   were 
those  in  that  ancient  land  who  had  the 
same    appreciation    of    antiquities    that 
people  have  at  the  present  time.     For  ex- 


cubits  until  he  was  permitted  to  behold 
the  stone  of  Naram-Sin,  the  son  of  Sargon, 
which  during  a  period  of  3200  years  no 
king  among  his  predecessors  had  seen. 
He  then  proceeds  to  tell  how  on  a  day 
appointed  by  the  deity  he  covered  up  the 


FIG.  1.     INSCRIPTION  OF  NEBUCHADNEZZAR.  605  TO  561  B.C. 


ample,  at  Nippur  Haynes  found  a  pot- 
tery jar  that  contained  seven  inscriptions 
which  belonged  to  different  epochs. 

Nabonidus,  the  father  of  Biblical 
Belshazzar,  in  the  account  of  his  rebuild- 
ing of  the  tem])le  Ebarra  at  Sijipar,  tells 
how  in  searching  for  the  temciuui,  or 
foundation  stone,  he  dug  down  eighteen 


stone  with  all  kinds  of  precious  things, 
and  upon  which  he  raised  his  brick  work, 
"not  an  inch  inward  or  outward." 

This  stone  was  architecturally  and  relig- 
iously the  important  feature  of  the  build- 
ing. In  the  completeness  of  the  king's 
account  of  his  restoration  of  the  temple, 
it    seemed     important    that    he    should 
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FIG.  2.    INSCRIPTION  OF  NARAM-SIN. 


have  knowledge  of  its  existence  and  its 
position.  When  originally  set  in  place 
it  donbtless  was  near  the  le^'el  of  the 
ground,  but  after  several  millenniums 
so  much  debris  had  accumulated,  above 
which  the  walls  were  from  time  to  time 
raised,  that  in  the  Neo-Babylonian  period 
the  temcnnu  of  these  old  temples  was  far 
beneath  the  surface. 

In  a  number  of  sites  inscribed  stones 
of  the  early  period  ha\e  been  found  which 
had  depressions  in  the  centre  alongside 
of  which  was  an  inscription.    These  stones 


have  been  called  gate  or  door  sockets. 
It  seems  impossible  that  some  of  these 
were  used  for  that  purpose,  for  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  depression  in  some 
is  so  shallow,  that  a  post,  upon  which 
the  gate  or  door  swung,  would  scarcely 
remain  in  it.  Naturally  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  some  were  dedicated  as  votive 
offerings  to  the  deity.  This,  however,  is 
the  character  of  not  a  few  of  the  inscribed 
objects  that  ha^•e  been  found  in  the 
temples  belonging  to  the  early  rulers. 
Recently    there    were    found    by    the 
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FRl.  3.     CLAY  IMPRESSION  OF  AN  INSCKIPTION  OF  SHARGANI-SHAi(-A  I.l 
WHO  LIVED  IN  THE  FOURTH  MILLENNIUM  B.C. 


Arabs,  through  ilhcit  diggings,  at  a  site 
called  Wana-Sedouiii,  a  number  of  clay 
cylinders,  averaging  about  eleven  inches 
high,  which  had  been  inscribed  for 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  ruled  from  605 
to  561  B.C.  Usually  several  duplicates 
of  the  same  inscription  have  been  found 
in  these  ancient  buildings;  but  for  some 
unknown  reason  it  appears  that  the 
scribe  made  several  additional  copies  of 
this  inscription,  a  beautifully  preserved 
specimen  of  which  is  now  deposited  in 
the  Yale  Babylonian  Cf)llection.  (Fig.  1). 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  jierhaps  the  great- 
est builder  known  in  history.  The  evi- 
dences of  his  numerous  operations  are 
abundant  even  at  the  present  time.  In 
this  inscription  we  learn  of  the  different 
buildings  he  restored  or  erected,  among 
which  is  Etemenanki,  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  well  known  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. At  the  close  of  his  inscription 
he  records  his  oj)erations  at  Marad,  where 
he  restored  the  temple  of  the  god  Lugal- 


Marada.  It  reads  as  follows:  "At  that 
time  for  Lugal-Marada,  my  lord,  his 
temple  in  Marad,  which  from  remote 
days  its  old  foundation  stone  no  previous 
king  had  seen,  its  old  foundation  stone  I 
sought  for,  I  beheld,  and  ui)on  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  Naram-Sin,  king,  my  ancient 
ancestor,  I  laid  its  foundation.  An 
inscription  with  my  name  I  made,  and 
placed  in  the  midst  of  it."  This  is 
followed  by  a  prayer  to  Lugal-Marada. 

The  place  where  the  cylinder  was 
discovered,  as  mentioned  above,  was 
Wana-Sedoum,  or  Wannet  es-Sa'dun,  as 
given  on  Kiepert's  map,  a  site  on  the 
Euphrates  almost  due  west  of  Nippur, 
not  far  from  the  modern  town  of  Daghara. 

More  recently  an  inscribed  stone  was 
secured  for  the  Yale  Babylonian  Collec- 
tion, which  the  Arabs,  who  found  it, 
with  two  other  similarly  inscribed  objects, 
said  came  from  the  same  site  where  the 
cylinders  had  been  found.  The  stone, 
however,  was  written  in  a  period  between 
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FIG.  4. 


THE  ARCHAEOLOGIST'S  DESCRIPTION  WRITTEN  ON  THE  REVERSE  OF 
THE  CLAY  IMPRESSION  MADE  ABOUT  530  B.C. 


two  and  three  thousand  years  earlier 
than  Nebuchadnezzar;  and  belonged  to 
the  same  king  he  referred  to  in  his  cylin- 
der, namely,  Naram-Sin.  The  translation 
is  as  follows:  "Naram-Siii,  the  mighty 
king  of  the  four  quarters,  the  subduer 
of  nine  armies  in  one  year;  when  those 
armies  were  overcome,  three  of  their  kings 
he  bound  and  led  captive  before  Enlil, 
in  that  day  Libet-ili,  his  son,  patesi  of 
Marad,  built  the  temple  of  Lugal-^NIarada 
in  ]\Iarad.  Whoever  removes  this  in- 
scribed stone  may  the  gods  Shamash  and 
Lugal-Marada  tear  out  his  estate,  and 
exterminate  his  seed."   (Fig.  2). 

The  stone  proves  to  be  one  of  the 
foundation  stones  which  Nebuchadnez- 
zar informs  us  he  saw  in  restoring  the 
temple  at  Marad.  It  shows  that  the 
site  Wana-Sedoum  represents  the  ancient 
Marad,  which  has  hitherto  been  sought 
in  vain;  for,  as  mentioned,  both  the 
cylinder  and  the  stone  came  from  that 


site.    It  also  names  for  us  another  son  of 
this  famous  ruler,  namely  Libet-ili. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Museum  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  secured  by 
purchase  an  inscribed  object  in  terra- 
cotta which  proves  to  be  of  unique  inter- 
est in  this  connection  as  showing  the 
work  of  another  anticjuarj'.  Its  proven- 
ance is  unknown.  On  one  side  there  is 
an  archaic  inscription  written  in  reversed 
order  as  if  it  were  a  stamp.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  object  is  an  inscription  in  the 
Neo-Babylonian  script,  which  belonged 
to  a  period  se^■eral  thousand  years  later. 
On  further  study  the  later  inscription 
shows  that  it  is  descriptive  of  the  earlier. 
In  short,  the  obverse  is  really  an  impres- 
sion or  squeeze  of  an  ancient  inscription, 
and  the  reverse  is  the  legend  of  it.  The 
obverse  reads  (Fig.  3) : 

Shar-ga-ni-shar-ali,  the  mighty  king 
of  the  subjects  of  the  god  Enlil. 
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The  reverse  reads  (Fig.  4) : 

A  baked  brick  squeeze  of  a  diorite  stone 
from  an  exposed(?)  vault(?) 
which  in  the  palace  vault  (?) 
of  king  Naram-Sin,  in  the  city  Accad, 
Nabu-zer-lishir,  the  scribe  saw.* 
Here  is  the  work  of  an  ancient  anti- 
quary,  perhaps    of    the    royal    staff   of 
Nabonidus,  for  there  was  a  scribe  bearing 
that  name  who  lived  during  his  reign. 
In    excavating    or    reconstructing    some 
ancient   building   in   the   old   capital   of 
Sargon  and  Naram-Sin,   namely  Accad, 
which  was  one  of  the  four  cities  compris- 
ing Nimrod's   kingdom  (Genesis   10:10), 
this  scribe,   Nabu-zer-lishir,  saw  an   in- 

*iee  Clay,  The  Museum  Journal,  University  of 


scribed  diorite  stone,  and  took  an  impres- 
sion of  the  inscription.  This  accounts 
for  its  being  in  reverse  order,  and  the 
writing  raised  instead  of  being  incised. 
Then  on  the  back  of  this  clay  squeeze, 
before  he  baked  it,  he  made  a  record  of 
what  it  was,  and  the  place  where  he  saw 
the  stone.  No  indication  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  stone  is  given.  The  circular 
form  of  the  inscription  on  a  flat  surface, 
however,  suggests  the  idea  that  it  was 
a  socket  or  foundation  stone,  for  a  num- 
ber of  sucli  objects  with  the  inscription 
in  this  manner  have  been  found,  belong- 
ing to  this  era. 

Yale  Universily. 
Pennsylvania,  Vol.  viii.  No.  2,  pp.  23  ff. 


"I  firmly  believe  ihat  the  one  great  hope  for  classical  learning  and  education  lies  in  the 
interest  ichich  the  unlearned  public  may  be  brought  to  feel  in  ancient  life  and  thought. 
We  hare  just  lost  the  veteran  French  scholar  who  did  more  perhaps  to  create  and  viaintain 
such  an  interest  than  any  man  of  his  time;  and  I  gladly  here  acknoicledge  that  it  was  Bois- 
sier's  Ciceron  et  ses  amis  that  in  my  younger  days  made  me  first  feel  the  reality  of  life 
and  character  in  an  age  of  which  I  then  hardly  knew  anything  but  the  perplexing  political 
history." 

W.  WARDE  FOWLER. 
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EXCAVATIONS  AT  YROKASTRO,  CRETE,  IN  1912 

BY  EDITH  II.  HALL 


FOR  the  last  ten  years  the  island  of 
Crete  has  attracted  the  attention 
not  only  of  the  political  but  also  of 
the  archaeological  world.  In  two  recent 
wars  men  have  laid  down  tlieir  li\es  tliat 
its  long  cherished  ideal  of  iniion  with 
Greece  might  be  realized,  and  in  numer- 
ous peaceful  campaigns  carried  on  with 
the  spade  instead  of  with  the  sword,  the 
scholars  of  England,  Italy,  and  America 
have  wrested  from  its  soil  the  secrets  it 
has  guarded  so  well  for  four  thousand 
years.  The  results  of  these  researches  are 
now  familiar  to  all  students  of  the  jiast. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  island  of 
Crete  during  the  third  and  second  mil- 
leniunis  B.  C.  was  the  center  of  a  civiliza- 
tion which,  as  regards  both  its  anticjuity 
and  its  artistic  and  scientific  achieve- 
ments, rivalled  the  great  civilizations  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates  valleys.  The 
palaces  of  the  lords  of  this  era  have  been 
unearthed  and  ha^•e  been  shown  to  consist 
of  vast  mazes  of  store-  and  work-rooms,  of 
shrines,  domestic  apartments,  bath-rooms 
and  winding  corridors,  all  grouped  around 
large  courts  open  to  the  sky.  In  arrange- 
ment they  present  some  analogies  to 
Babylonian  palaces.  Smaller  houses  have 
also  been  unearthed,  and  from  their 
remains,  as  well  as  from  painted  repre- 
sentations of  houses,  a  very  good  idea  of 
domestic  architecture  has  been  obtained. 
In  all  of  these  discoveries  America 
has  played  a  praiseworthy  part.  In 
the  eastern  end  of  the  island,  on  the 
narrow  isthmus  of  Hierapetra,  as  many 
as  four  town-sites  and  three  cemeteries 


have  lieen  exploited,  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  Mrs.  C.  H.  Hawes  and  Mr.  R. 
B.  Seager  working  under  the  auspices  of 
the  University  Museum  of  Philadelphia. 
As  a  result  of  their  explorations,  a  very 
good  collection  of  Cretan  anticjuities  has 
been  obtained  for  this  museum. 

When  in  1910  the  last  of  these  sites 
had  been  finished,  the  cjuestion  arose  as 
to  whether  it  was  advisable  to  continue 
to  dig  in  Crete  or  to  call  the  archaeo- 
logical exploration  of  the  island,  for  the 
present,  complete.  After  considerable  de- 
bate it  seemed  wise  to  follow  the  advice 
of  a  veteran  Scotch  archaeologist,  and 
to  turn  our  attention  to  another  Cretan 
site  but  dating  from  the  later  geometric 
period.  "Geometric"  is  a  term  applied 
first  to  the  art  and  then  to  the  ci-vilization 
which  flourished  in  Greek  lands  just  at 
the  end  of  the  bronze-age  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  iron-age,  about  1000 
B.  C.  Such  a  site  was  clo.se  at  hand, 
but,  in  contrast  with  the  earlier  sites, 
which  were  usiuilly  situated  on  a  low- 
lying  plain  near  a  little  toy  harbor,  it 
was  located  on  a  lofty  mountain  called 
Vrokastro,  where  our  ponies  could  make 
their  way  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
On  a  small  plateau  between  two  crags  of 
this  mountain,  there  was  foimd  a  level 
spot  large  enough  to  pitch  a  tent,  and 
here  we  camped  for  three  weeks,  while 
a  trial  was  made  of  the  site  to  learn 
whether  there  was  sufficient  depth  of 
soil  to  contain  undisturbed  deposits  of 
antiquities,  and  whether  the  town  had 
been   thoroughlv   cleared   out   before  it 
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had  been  deserted.  My  faithful  work- 
men encamped  on  a  neighboring  peak 
with  no  other  shelter  than  such  bush-huts 
as  they  could  improvise  for  themselves 
and  no  other  food  than  black  bread  and 
olive  oil,  with  an  occasional  mess  of  beans 
or  some  other  delicacy.  The  results  of 
this  brief  season  were  such  as  to  warrant 
further  exploration;  a  longer  campaign 
was  accordmgly  planned  for  1912. 

We  reached  Crete  the  first  of  April,  but 
the  rainy  season  had  not  yet  ended  and 
we  must  needs  wait  nearly  a  month  before 
the  weather  was  sufficiently  settled  to 
permit  camping  out  on  a  mountain.  In 
the  meantime  we  dug  stray  tombs  in  the 


tance  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
where  the  excavation  was  to  be  made. 
There  was  here  a  small  stone  hut  which 
we  leased  for  two  months  at  the  reason- 
able price  of  ten  francs.  This  was  to 
serve  as  kitchen  and  dining-room.  The 
tents,  one  for  my  friend,  Miss  Rowland, 
and  one  for  myself,  were  pitched  a  short 
distance  away.  We  came  to  feel  very 
much  attached  to  this  camp  before  the 
season  was  over.  Here  on  starry  even- 
ings we  sat  for  a  brief  hour  of  peace  after 
a  long  hot  day  of  work,  watching  the 
shimmering  reflection  of  the  heavens  in 
the  sea  far  doM'n  below  us.  Here  we 
received  the  women  of  the  neighboring 


FIG.  2.     *BOWL  OF  LATER  GEOMETIUC  STYLE.     NOTE  THE  SWASTIKA. 


neighborhood  of  the  village  of  Kavousi, 
one  of  which,  a  cave  tomb,  yielded  a 
hoard  of  early  bronze-age  objects  in- 
cludmg  a  beautiful  light  bowl  of  veined 
marble. 

On  May  first  we  decided  that  further 
postponement  was  useless,  and  in  spite 
of  a  south  wind  which  was  blowing  with 
such  force  that  it  nearly  tore  us  from  our 
ponies  as  we  rounded  the  rocky  head- 
lands on  our  road,  we  nevertheless 
succeeded  in  reaching  with  all  our 
outfit  the  mountain-side  which  was 
to  be  our  home  for  the  next  two  months. 
For  our  camping-place  we  chose  a  level 
spot  near  a  well  of  water  and  some  dis- 

*.\fter  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Museum, 


villages  who  were  never  tired  of  coming 
to  mspect  our  tents  and  to  wonder  at 
the  marvel  of  our  camp-beds.  Here  we 
washed  and  packed  the  pottery  and  here 
on  a  few  memorable  occasions  we  enter- 
tained archaeologists  who  had  come  to 
watch  our  excavations. 

I  set  the  men  to  work  the  first  day  at 
clearing  a  space  on  the  north  face  of  the 
mountam  where  it  seemed  probable  that 
housewalls  might  be  found  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation.  It  was  highly  desirable, 
however,  that  tombs  as  well  as  house- 
walls  should  be  located,  Accordingly  one 
of  our  old  and  trusted  workmen  was  sent 
to  try  a  spot  which  had  attracted  my 

Anthropological  Publications,  III,  3,  PI.  XXM. 
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attention  in  1910,  but  which  could  not 
then  be  investigated,  inasmuch  as  it 
lay  directly  beneath  one  of  the  guy-ropes 
of  my  tent.  By  great  good  luck  this 
pile  of  stones  proved  to  mark  the  site 
of  a  large  chamber-tomb,  which  alone 
yielded  no  fewer  than  fifty  vases  besides 
a  number  of  fibulae  or  safety-pins,  and  a 
collection  of  bronze  and  iron  implements. 
Two  "finds"  were  of  particular  interest: 


very  dull  after  this  tomb,  but  we  per- 
se^'ered  imtil  a  respectable  group  of 
houses  had  been  cleared,  and  then  turned 
the  men  loose  on  a  hunt  for  more  tombs, 
offering  a  reward  of  eighty  francs  to  the 
man  who  should  find  the  first  tomb. 
They  started  out  in  high  spirits  but  by 
noon  of  the  first  day  their  ardor  was 
already  dampened.  By  dint  of  constant 
spurring,  however,  we  found  at  the  end 


FIG.  3.    *JAR  OF  EARLIER  GEOMETRIC  STYLE. 


one  a  bronze  tripod  of  the  same  Cypriote 
workmanship  which,  according  to  the 
best  scholars,  produced  the  bronze  para- 
phernalia furnished  by  Hiram  of  Tyre  for 
King  Solomon's  temple;  the  other  a 
quantity  of  faience  beads  and  seals  made 
in  imitation  of  contemporarj'  Egj^ptian 
faience,  of  the  XX-XXII  dynasties.  Our 
tomb  was  thereby  dated  to  ca.  1000- 
850  B.  C. 

The   excavation   of   houses   empty   of 
nearly  everything  save  potsherds  seemed 


of  a  few  days  several  more  chamber- 
tombs  which  proved,  unluckily,  to  contain 
a  much  scantier  array  of  pottery  and 
bronzes.  One  of  them,  indeed,  yielded 
only  three  small  vases,  although  the  tomb 
contained  no  fewer  than  twenty-four 
skeletons.  But  the  search  was  continued. 
Every  morning  at  six  the  men  scattered 
over  the  wild  and  rocky^  moors,  sinking  a 
trial  trench  here  and  there  where  they 
detected  or  thought  they  detected  signs 
of  promise.     I  followed  them  about  on 


*.4fter  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Museum,  .Anthropological  Publications,  III,  3,  PI.  XXX. 
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my  pony  ordering  them  away  from  places 
which,  it  was  only  too  apjjarent,  they  had 
chosen  because  of  the  cool  shade,  and 
suggesting  to  them  other  sites  for  their 
activities.  When  the  last  week  of  June 
had  ended  and  we  had  exhausted  our 
grant  of  money,  we  had  to  our  credit 
seven  chamlier-tombs,  one  burial  in  a 
cave,  two  in  jars,  and  nine  bone-enclos- 
ures, a  type  of  burial  quite  new  to  this 
period  and  consisting  of  small  shallow 
rooms,  either  single  or  in  rows,  containing 
the  ashes  of  the  dead  together  with 
their  burial  outfits.  We  found  altogether 
about  two  hundred  painted  vases  and  a 
considerable  collection  of  bronzes,  some  of 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  throw  light 
on  the  problems  of  chronologj'  and  eth- 
nology connected  with  this  transition 
period    when    the   Homeric    bards    were 


singing  the  lays  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey.  A  full  account  of  these  dis- 
coveries has  recently  l)een  jjublislied  in 
the  Anthropological  Puhlications  of  ihe 
UniversUy  of  Pennsylvania  Museum. 

One  more  incident  of  this  season's 
work  should  be  noted.  At  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  on  a  little  promontory 
extending  into  the  ^Mediterranean,  was 
located  a  bronze-age  settlement  dating 
from  the  best  period  of  Cretan  ait.  A 
trial  excavation  was  conducted  here  for 
a  week  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Romans  had  built  a  town  abo\'e  the 
earlier  settlement,  some  unusually  fine 
and  well  preserved  specimens  of  Cretan 
pottery  were  reco\'ered.  This  is  a  site 
which  may  well  repay  continued  explora- 
tion in  the  future. 

Universilij  nf  Pennsylnmia  Museum. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL  PERPLEXITIES 

BY  CHARLES  T.  CLRRELLY 


IN  THE  de\"elopment  of  the  science 
of  archaeology,  great  use  has  been 
made  of  tlie  geological  method  of 
studying  stratification.  In  fact,  the  old- 
est periods  of  archaeology  dovetail  so 
closely  into  the  more  recent  periods  of 
geology,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  when 
geologjf  leaves  off  and  archaeology  begins. 

The  method  of  determining  the  age 
of  anything  from  the  position  in  which  it 
was  found  has,  however,  to  be  guarded 
with  very  great  care.  Whereas,  in  solid 
rocks,  the  fossils  which  are  found  at  the 
top  may  with  certainty  be  placed  later 
than  those  at  the  bottom,  it  is  a  \"ery 
different  matter  when  one  is  dealing  witii 
gravel-beds,  mud-banks,  or  soft  earth  or 
sand.  Many  flint  imjjlements  have  been 
washed  in  and  aiit  of  half  a  dozen  gravels, 
and  one  frecpiently  finds  implements, 
which  are  evidently  of  the  most  recent 
period,  at  the  bottom  of  a  gravel-pit,  and 
those  which  may  be  twenty  thousand 
years  earlier  at  the  top. 

This  perplexity,  which  is  so  well  known  in 
connection  with  palaeolithic  implements, 
is  also  true  in  cases  where  one  would  hope 
to  find  everytliing  of  one  date.  For  in- 
stance, the  objects  in  the  Treasury  of 
Saint  ^lark  in  Venice,  which  were  cap- 
tured Ijy  the  Crusaders  from  the  churches 
of  Constantinople,  might  be  expected  to 
give  us  an  accm-ate  ])icture  of  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Art  from  the  \T1I  Century  to  the  time 
of  their  capture.  But  if  this  \\ere  taken  as 
a  standard  of  the  workmanshi])  of  Con- 
stantinople during  that  i)eriod,  it  would 
lead  to  grave  mistakes,  as  many  of  the 
vessels  were  taken  to  Constantinople  and 
sold  as  rare  works  of  ancient  art  in  the 


early  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era, 
having  been  made  during  the  early  dy- 
nasties of  Ancient  Eg^pt,  over  three 
thousand  years  before.  In  this  way  we 
should  be  mixing  Byzantine  and  early 
Egyptian  things,  and  giving  them  all  the 
name  of  "Works  of  the  Byzantine  Crafts- 
men." Again,  in  a  Mycenean  tonib  of 
Greece,  a  ])re-dynastic  Egyi)tian  vase  was 
found.  This  had  jjrohahly  been  sold  in 
Greece  during  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
Millenium  B.  C,  as  an  object  of  rarity  and 
interest.  To  a  large  extent  the  archae- 
ologist has  accepted  a  group  of  objects 
found  in  tlie  same  tomb  as  contemjjorary, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  no 
doulit  that  he  is  right,  but  it  is  dangerous 
to  acce])t  the  evidence  of  single  tombs, 
as  we  have  seen  in  this  instance. 

Tomb-robbing  was  a  moderately  im- 
portant industry  during  the  times  when 
objects  of  value  were  buried  with  the 
dead,  and  the  tomb  that  escaped  the 
l)lunderer  owes  its  safety  either  to  some 
curious  accident,  or  to  great  ingenuity 
on  the  \rdrt  of  the  Iniilder.  The  tomb- 
robber  ])robably  sold  all  that  he  could, 
and  witji  cliildisli  glee  broke  up  what  he 
could  not  use.  Thirty  years  ago,  in  certain 
districts  of  Syria,  when  the  j)easants  had 
not  much  to  do,  they  amused  themselves 
by  digging  open  tombs  of  the  Roman 
l)eriod,  taking  out  the  lieautiful  glass 
wine-cujjs  and  vases,  and  finding  enough 
pleasure  to  repay  them  for  their  labor 
in  the  joy  of  smashing  them  to  pieces, 
while  they  said  "Curse  the  man  who 
made  you!" 

In  the  illustrations  we  have  two  Irish 
swords  of  the  Bronze   Age  (about    1500 
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IRISH  SWORDS  OF  THE  BRONZE  AGE. 


B.  C);  the  handles,  however,  were 
made  in  the  year  1798  A.  D.  These 
swords  had  been  found  by,  and  were  in 
the  possession  of,  peasants  who  took  part 
in  the  Irish  rebellion.  As  they  were  very 
poor,  they  went  to  war  with  whatever 
weapons  they  could  get;  one  of  them  was 
only  able  to  fit  a  rough  hide  handle  to  his 
bronze  sword,  but  the  other  was  able  to 
have  a  bone  handle  made,  and  also  a 
moderately  good  sheath.  These  inter- 
esting examples  are  but  two  of  innumer- 
able ones  that  must  have  existed,  though 
it  is  probably  rare  to  find  the  tw'O  parts  of 
an  object  three  thousand  five  hundred 
years  apart  in  date.  At  all  times  the  poor 
man  has  had  to  use  what  he  could  get, 


so  tliat  things  of  different  periods  may 
be  mixed  together  from  two  causes — ■ 
either  from  important  things  obtained  by 
robbing  tombs,  being  sold  and  re-buried 
with  later  men  as  some  of  their  favourite 
possessions,  or  from  the  use  by  the  poor 
man  of  objects  which  he  adapted  to  his 
needs  at  a  later  time. 

Another  class  of  object  which  is  apt  to 
be  misleading  is  the  small,  heavy  object 
like  a  coin.  These  in  certain  kinds  of 
soil  may  sink  to  a  much  lower  level  than 
the  one  to  which  they  really  belong.  Of 
course,  the  method  of  checking  off  these 
difficulties  is  to  accumulate  enough  evi- 
dence to  see  whether  similar  groups  occur 
together  in  other  tombs  or  in  other  layers. 

Royal  Ontario  Museum  of  Archaeology. 
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MODERN  MASTERPIECES  OF  CLASSICAL  ARCHITECTURE 
T.     THE  LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  (WASHINGTON) 


WE  give  our  readers  an  illustration 
of  the  latest  model  of  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  as  approved  by 
the  National  Fine  Arts  Commission,  to 
be  erected  in  Washington  where  the  INIall 
and  the  Potomac  meet,  for  which  Con- 
gress approjiriated  $'2,000,000,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1913.  The  architect,  Henry 
Bacon  of  New  York,  gives  the  following 
description   of   the    monument: 

"I  proi)ose  that  the  Memorial  to  Lin- 
coln take  the  form  of  a  monument  sym- 
bolizing the  LTnion  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  inclosing  in  the  walls  of  its 
sanctuary  three  memorials  to  the  man 
himself — one  a  statue  of  heroic  size  ex- 
pressing his  humane  personality,  the 
other  memorials  of  his  two  great  speeches, 
one  of  the  Gettysburg  speech,  the  other 
of  the  second  inaugural  address,  each 
with  attendant  sculpture  and  painting 
telling  in  allegory  of  his  splendid  qualities 
evident  in  those  speeches. 

"By  means  of  terraces  the  ground  at 
the  site  of  the  Lincoln  INIemorial  will  be 
raised  until  the  same  level  is  obtained  as 
the  ground  at  the  base  of  the  Washington 
Monument.  First  a  circular  terrace, 
1,000  feet  in  diameter,  is  raised  11  feet 
above  the  present  grade.  On  its  outer 
edge  will  be  planted  four  concentric  rows 
of  trees,  leaving  a  plateau  in  the  center  750 
feet  in  diameter,  which  is  4  feet  greater 
than  the  length  of  the  Cajjitol.  In  the 
center  of  this  plateau,  surrounded  by  a  wide 
roadway  and  walks,  will  rise  a  terrace  16 
feet  high  and  .500  feet  in  diameter,  making 
a  total  elevation  of  grade  il  feet  above  the 
present  grade.  On  this  rises  the  Memorial 
to  Lincoln,  a  monument  representing 
the   LTnion  he    saved    by   his   extraordi- 


nary gifts  and  powers  and  to  which  his 
de\'otion  was  supreme. 

"On  a  granite  rectangular  base  is 
placed  a  series  of  plinths  or  steps,  LS  in 
number,  typifying  the  13  original  states. 
The  top  ste|)  supports  on  its  outer  edge 
a  Greek  Doric  colonnade  of  36  columns, 
symbolizing  the  LTnion  of  186.5,  each  col- 
umn representing  a  state  existing  at  the 
time  of  Lincoln's  death.  This  colonnade 
of  the  Union  surrounds  the  wall  of  the 
Memorial  Hall,  which  rises  through  and 
above  it,  and  at  the  to])  of  the  wall  is  a 
decoration,  supported  at  intervals  by 
eagles,  of  48  memorial  festoons,  one  for 
each  state  in  the  Union  to-day.  The 
above  three  features  of  the  exterior  de- 
sign represent  the  Union  as  originally 
formed,  as  it  was  at  the  triumph  of  Lin- 
coln's life  and  as  it  is  when  we  plan  to 
erect  a  monument  to  his  memory.  These 
cumulative  symbols  house  as  their  ker- 
nel the  memorials  of  Lincoln's  great 
(jualities,  which  must  be  so  portrayed  to 
mankind  that  devotion,  integrity,  charity, 
patience,  intelligence,  and  humaneness 
will  find  incentive  to  growth,  and  by  com- 
templation  of  a  monument  to  his  memory 
and  to  the  Union  the  just  pride  that 
citizens  of  the  LTnited  States  have  in 
their  country  will  be  sui)plemented  by 
increasing  gratitude  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln for  saving  it  to  them  and  to  their 
children." 

The  Lincoln  Memorial  Commission 
has  comi)leted  the  contracts  for  the 
^Memorial  and  work  on  the  site  has  begun. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  Modern 
Ma.sterpieces  of  Classical  Archi- 
tecture we  shall  present  from  time  to 
time. 
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CENTRAL   POBTION    OF   PROPYTjAEA    FROM    NIKE 
BASTION,   SHOWING  REBUILT   CEILING 


TOMBS    OUTSIDE    THE    VKSIVII  S    CATK,   rOMPEll 


RECENTLY   EXCAVATED   TEMPLE    AT    CORFU   FROM 
THE   WEST 


RECENTLY    EXCAVATED    TEMPLE  AT  CORFU;    SOUTH 
SIDE    FROM    west;    SEA    BEYOND 


PAESTUM,     SEMCmCULAR  STEPS  IN  FRONT  OF  THE 


PAESTUM.      ANCIENT    STREET    WEST    OF   TEMPLES, 


CURRENT  NEWS  AND  NOTES* 


Restoration  of  the  Propylaea  of 
the  Acropolis.  Since  the  completion 
of  the  repairs  and  partial  restoration  of 
the  Parthenon  and  Erechtheuni  the 
Greek  Government  has  been  engaged 
the  last  few  years  in  work  on  the  Propy- 
laea, the  magnificent  marble  gateway 
to  the  Acropolis  planned  and  built 
under  the  administration  of  Pericles. 
During  the  Turkish  dominion  this  build- 
ing was  converted  into  a  fortress  and 
partially  destroyed  by  the  explosion 
of   a   powder   magazine   in  \6-i5. 

During  the  present  work  the  columns 
of  the  inner  (eastern)  jjortico  have 
been  to  some  extent  rebuilt  and  the 
architrave  replaced  upon  them.  Work 
has  also  been  done  on  the  columns  of 
the  western  portico,  and  a  portion  of 
the  marble  ceiling  has  been  rebuilt. 
Students  of  our  American  School  at 
Athens  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  offered  by  these  opera- 
tions and  have  made  a  careful  study 
which  has  resulted  in  interesting  dis- 
coveries as  to  the  architecture  of  the 
Propylaea. 

Excavations  in  the  Ceramicus  Cem- 
etery. In  connection  with  and  fol- 
lowing the  investigation  of  the  wall  of 
Themistocles  and  the  cemetery  outside 
the  Dipylon  Gate  at  Athens,  excavation 
has  been  carried  on  which  has  changed 
considerably  the  appearance  of  this 
place  and  restored  to  us  more  nearly 
its  aspect  in  ancient  times.  Along  the 
main  street  westward  from  the  monu- 
ment of  the  young  knight,  Dexileos, 
the  original  level  has  been  reached  and 
we  now  see  the  monuments  and  the 
walls   surrounding   the   family    lots   ris- 

*The  illustrations  accompanying  the  Greek  notes 
Stoddard  Cooley. 


ing  high  above  us.  Retaining  walls 
have  been  built  about  the  three  monu- 
ments of  different  styles  which  stand 
close  together  on  the  north  side  of  the 
way.  Behind  the  beautiful  stele  of 
Demetria  and  Pamphile  several  stone 
sarcophagi  have  been  found  and  a  num- 
ber of  graves  opened  in  other  spots, 
adding  to  our  knowledge  of  the  burial 
customs  of  the  old  Athenians.  The 
cemetery  is  now  conveniently  reached  by 
one  of  the  new  electric  car  lines. 

Temples  Uncovered  at  Corfu.  Dur- 
ing the  last  three  years,  two  temples 
have  been  excavated  by  the  Greek 
Government  under  the  supervision  of 
Dr.  Dorpfeld  and  with  the  assistance, 
in  both  the  French  and  English  senses 
of  the  word,  of  His  Imperial  Majesty, 
the  German  Emperor,  who  takes  his 
vacations  at  the  Achilleion,  the  beauti- 
ful villa  formerly  owned  by  the  late 
Empress  Elizabeth  of  Austria.  In 
the  spring  of  1911  in  the  district  called 
Palaiopolis,  the  site  of  ancient  Cor- 
cyra,  not  far  from  the  old  harbor,  was 
found  an  interesting  altar  in  good 
preservation,  ornamented  with  a  Doric 
triglyph  frieze  like  that  on  the  Agora 
Fountain  at  Corinth,  excavated  by  the 
American  School  in  1900.  When  the 
fact  is  recalled  that  Corcyra  was  a 
colony  of  Corinth,  it  is  interesting  to 
speculate  on  a  possible  connection  be- 
tween these  two  examples  of  a  rare 
feature  in  architecture.  Leading  from 
this  altar  westward  is  a  paved  road- 
way and  near  its  end  were  found  parts 
of  the  foundations  of  a  Doric  temple, 
perhaps  that  of  Poseidon,  one  or  two 
archaic  Doric  capitals,  and  a  large 
are  from  photographs  made  by  the  author,  Arthur 
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Medusa  and  other  fragments  from 
a  probable  pediment  group.  The  sculp- 
tures are  now  in  a  new  museum  erected 
not  far  away  and  close  to  the  old  tomb 
of  Meneerates.  Unfortunately,  the  fine 
trees  formerly  shading  this  tomb  have 
been  cut  down  and  it  now  stands  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  in  a  corner  of  the 
yard  of  the  museum. 

Recently,  in  the  grounds  of  Mon 
Repos,  the  villa  of  King  George  of 
Greece,  about  two  miles  south  of  the 
town  of  Corfu,  a  little  temple  also  of 
the  Doric  order,  discovered  in  1822, 
was  fully  excavated  and  was  partially 
restored  by  the  German  Emperor.  It 
has  a  beautiful  situation  on  a  little 
shelf  about  100  feet  above  the  sea,  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  island,  surrounded 
by  olive  groves,  while  near  by  is  a 
sacred  spring.  The  temple  probably 
dates  from  Hellenistic  times  and  may 
have  been  sacred  to  the  Nymphs  of 
this  spring.  There  were  six  columns 
on  the  ends  and  apparently  eight  on 
the  sides.  A  number  of  the  columns 
have  been  re-erected.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  cella  wall  and  of  one 
pediment  remains.  Visitors  are  con- 
ducted from  the  royal  villa  through  the 
olive  groves  of  the  park,  a  distance  of 
about  a  mile. 

Discoveries  at  Paestum.  The  Ital- 
ians are  continuing  work  at  Paestum 
near  the  familiar  Doric  temples.  Some 
years  ago  to  the  west  of  the  temples 
about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  of  an  ancient 
street  was  uncovered.  This  is  perhaps 
twelve  feet  wide  and  is  paved  with 
great  blocks  of  lava  like  the  streets  of 
Pompeii.  Curbstones  of  consideraljle 
height  and  sidewalks  may  be  seen. 
In  front  of  both  the  temple  of  Posei- 
don and  the  "Basilica"  the  ancient 
altars   are   now   fully   revealed,   as   well 


as  the  semicircular  steps  before  each  of 
the  temples.  A  little  to  the  north,  in 
the  southwest  angle  of  the  crossroads, 
a  Roman  gymnasium  is  being  uncovered. 
Remains  of  a  portico  on  the  north, 
marble  pavements  and  fountain  basins, 
and  a  little  theatre  or  odeum  like  that  in 
the  gymnasium  at  Epidaurus,  are  among 
the  most  interesting  features  already  to 
be  seen. 

Tombs  at  Pompeii.  The  tombs 
outside  the  Herculaneum  Gate  of  Pom- 
peii, the  so-called  "Street  of  Tombs," 
have  long  been  famihar  to  visitors  and 
afford  an  interesting  study  of  the  va- 
rious forms  of  mortuary  architecture 
employed  by  the  ancient  inhabitants. 
Some  have  also  seen  the  exedra-like 
tombs  outside  the  Stabian  Gate  on 
the  south  side  of  Pompeii,  while  with 
the  excavation  of  the  Nola  Gate  on  the 
east  and  the  making  of  the  new  en- 
trance there  from  the  station  of  the 
electric  railway  there  have  been  re- 
vealed sev'cral  more  tombs.  About 
three  years  ago,  outside  the  Vesuvius 
Gate  on  the  north,  some  of  the  most 
notable  funeral  monuments  were  un- 
earthed. Among  these  were  buildings 
with  enclosing  walls  entered  by  small 
doors  and  containing  chambers  with 
niches  for  the  funeral  urns.  The  fres- 
coes on  the  walls  were  well  preserved 
and  have  been  protected  by  glass  roofs. 

Archaeological  Notes  From  Italy.  On 
the  first  day  of  January,  1SS9,  Com- 
mendatore  Boni,  who  has  charge  of  the 
excavations  in  Rome,  discovered  in  the 
Roman  Forum  the  famous  Black  Stone 
with  which  were  connected  some  of  the 
early  traditions  of  Rome.  On  the  first 
day  of  January,  1914,  Commendatore 
Boni  sank  a  shaft  on  the  Palatine  hill, 
and  discovered  what  he  claims  to  be  the 
miindus.      This    was   the  center   of    the 
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primitive  city  on  the  Palatine  liill,  a  spot 
sacred  to  the  dread  gods  of  the  nnder 
world.  If  tliis  identification  is  accepted 
by  archaeological  anthorities,  Commen- 
datore  Boni  will  have  brought  to  light 
another  ini])ortant  nionnment  of  ancient 
Rome. 

Outside  of  Rome,  the  most  important 
excavations  going  on  in  Italy  are  at  Ostia 
and  in  the  nearby  neighljorhood.  As  the 
streets  have  been  cleared,  there  have  come 
to  light  shops,  small  temjiles,  a  fountain, 
the  offices  of  the  connnercial  comjianies 
which  imported  grain  from  Africa,  and 
many  private  houses.  The  houses  are  of 
quite  a  different  ground  ])\an  from  those 
at  Pompeii,  and  their  wall  paintings  show 
a  greater  understanding  of  perspective 
than  do  the  jjaintings  at  Pompeii.  Of 
historical  interest  has  been  the  examina- 
tion of  the  stratification  of  the  subsoil 
of  Ostia;  the  conclusion  has  been  reached 
that  Ostia  was  not  in  existence  before  the 
third  century  B.  C,  at  all  events  on  its 
present  site.  Tradition  as  given  in  Ro- 
man history  held  that  Ostia  was  Rome's 
earliest  colony. 

There  have  l)een  many  interesting  finds 
made  near  Ostia  on  the  crown  properties. 
The  King  of  Italy  is  recognized  as  an 
authority  on  numismatics,  and  now 
Queen  Elena  is  liecoming  an  enthusiastic 
archaeologist.  It  is  rumored  that  she  is 
engaged  in  writing  a  book  on  the  archae- 
ological finds  which  ha^•e  come  to  light 
under  her  direction.  R.  V.  D.  M. 

Indian  Pottery.  The  Wyoming  His- 
torical and  Geological  Society  of  Wilkes- 
barre.  Pa.,  has  published  in  Volume 
XIII  of  its  Proceedings,  and  also  in 
sei)arate  form,  a  well-illustrated  bro- 
chure of  101  pages  on  "A  Study  of 
North  Appalachian  Indian  Pottery," 
by  Christopher  Wren.  The  memoir  is 
introduced  with  a  brief   account  of   the 


potteries  of  Palissy  and  Wedgwood, 
followed  by  a  "  Chronology  of  Pottery 
and  China  Making  in  Europe."  A 
description  of  the  Appalachian  region 
of  Pennsylvania  is  given,  and  a  general 
account  of  the  principal  features  of 
the  aboriginal  pottery  of  the  area, 
including  materials  used,  form,  method 
of  manufacture,  size,  thickness,  decora- 
tion, uses,  and  age.  The  greater  part 
of  the  work  is  devoted  to  descriptions 
of  the  i)latcs  illustrating  earthenware 
objects,  which  afford  an  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  character  of  aboriginal 
pottery  from  the  area  treated. 

Excavations  at  Quirigua.  The  School 
of  American  Archaeology  has  been  en- 
gaged since  February  in  its  fourth 
season's  work  at  Quirigua.  The  discov- 
ery has  recently  been  announced  of  a 
heretofore  undescribed  monument  in 
the  ]\Iontagua  valley,  the  first  to  be 
discovered  in  that  region  since  Mauds- 
ley's  time.  The  monument  is  an  in- 
scribed stela  t)r  ])illar,  seven  feet  high 
by  four  feet  wide  by  three  and  one  half 
feet  thick.  It  has  three  faces  covered 
with  hieroglyphic  inscriptions.  Upon 
the  south  side  is  a  sculptured  figure 
badly  weathered.  The  style  of  glyph 
sculptures  is  that  of  the  oldest  monu- 
ments at  Quirigua.  In  our  next  issue 
we  shall  present  a  more  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  stela,  with  illustrations. 

The  School  of  American  Archaeology 
announces  two  field  exjjeditions  for  the 
month  of  August,  1914.  During  the 
first  half  of  August,  the  excavations 
at  the  ruins  of  Quarai,  New  Mexico, 
begun  last  summer,  will  be  resumed. 
A  camping  excursion  will  start  from 
Santa  Fe  the  middle  of  August,  visit 
the  important  cliff  ruins  of  the  Pajarito 
Plateau,  and  cross  the  Jemez  Moun- 
tains through  the  Valle  Grande  to  the 
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Jemez  Hot  Springs.  Excavations  will 
be  conducted  at  Amoxiumqua,  west  of 
Jemez  Canyon,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
Jemez  plateau  and  mountains  will  be 
explored.  For  full  particulars  address 
the  Secretary  of  the  School  of  American 
Archaeology,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

Quarai  was  one  of  the  early  New 
Mexico  Franciscan  Missions  having  been 
founded  in  1629.  It  was  abandoned  be- 
fore 1675  because  of  the  incessant 
Apache  raids.  It  was  inhabited  for 
centuries  by  a  people  known  as  the  Tigua, 
and  its  excavation  is  of  especial  impor- 
tance because  of  the  light  it  will  throw 
on  the  first  impact  of  Spanish  civiliza- 
tion upon  the  primitive  American  life 
of  this  region.  During  Septemljer,  1913, 
a  sketch  plan  of  the  ruins  and  fortifica- 
tions was  made.  The  Pueblo  town 
consisted  of  several  rectangular  courts 
surrounded  by  terraced  buildings.  A 
number  of  circular  kivas  were  found  in 
the  courts.  The  excavation  of  the  prin- 
cipal burial  mound  was  begun  and  thir- 
teen skeletons  were  uncovered  which  will 
be  sent  to  the  National  Museum  for 
scientific  study.  Some  choice  bits  of 
pottery,  chiefly  glazed  ware,  were  found. 
The  foundations  of  the  ecclesiastical 
buildings  show  how  extensive  were  the 
activities  of  the  Franciscans  at  this 
early  period.     The  walls  and  fortifica- 


tions are  very  elaborate  and  give  the 
impression  that  they  were  probably 
built  by  the  Indians  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Spaniards. 

Plunder  of  Antiquities  in  China. 
The  Asiatic  Institute  has  recently  cir- 
culated a  monograph  of  the  China  Monu- 
ments Society  on  the  "Plunder  and  De- 
struction of  Anticjuities  in  China,"  in 
which  attention  is  called  to  the  wide- 
spread pillaging  of  temples  and  the 
sacred  places  of  the  dead,  and  the  plun- 
dering of  sculptures  and  other  antiquities 
native  to  China  in  the  interest  of  foreign 
dealers  and  museums.  This  depreda- 
tion in  the  field  of  antiquities  is  to  be 
deplored.  The  proposed  American 
School  of  Archaeology  in  China  may 
prove  to  be  of  service  in  regulating 
these  matters  as  far  as  Americans  are 
concerned.  The  Asiatic  Institute,  through 
its  Secretary,  Frederick  INIcCormick,  27 
West  67th  Street,  New  York,  is  preparing 
memorials  to  be  presented  to  His  Excel- 
lency, President  Yuan  Shih-k'ai,  which 
have  been  endorsed  by  over  forty  univer- 
sities, museums  and  learned  societies,  with 
a  view  to  having  the  National  Govern- 
ment of  China  make  legal  recognition 
of  China's  monuments  and  antiquities, 
and  bring  them  under  national  protec- 
tion for  the  lasting  benefit  of  the  Chinese 
people   and   of   mankind   generally. 
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The  Message  of  Greek  Art.     By  H. 

H.  Powers.     Pp.  336;  Figs.  137.     New 

York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $2.00. 

This  book  is  excellently  adapted  to  a 

circle  of  general  readers  of  culture,  and 

should  ap])eal  also  to  all  students  of  art. 

Much  emjihasis  is  laid  upon  the  historical 

background,     and     Greek    sculpture    is 

never  disassociated  from  Greek  civiliza- 


tion. Throughout  the  book  the  princi- 
ples and  tendencies  of  Greek  sculptiu-e 
are  so  interpreted  that  Greek  art  is  made 
to  tell  a  very  vital  and  significant  mes- 
sage about  the  personality  and  life  and 
ideals  of  the  Greeks. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  inspiring  books 
that  have  recently  been  written  on  Greek 
sculpture,  for  the  book  gives  us  rather 
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the  message  of  sculpture  than  that  of 
vases  or  other  works  of  art.  The  best 
chapter  is  the  tenth,  on  "New  Ideals  in 
Art — Phidias  and  the  Parthenon  Sculp- 
tures." It  shows  a  very  fine  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Parthenon  sculj)tures,  and  of 
the  development  of  pedimental  groups 
from  the  earliest  Poros  reliefs  to  the  East 
Pediment  of  the  Parthenon,  which  must  be 
accounted  the  world's  greatest  achieve- 
ment in  art. 

In  short,  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
spiritual  content  of  Greek  art,  or  of  art 
in  general,  are  strongly  advised  to  read 
this  enthusiastic  and  lucid  liook.  A  sin- 
gle quotation  will  illustrate  its  character: 
"But  no  Christian  artist  either  wrought 
or  conceived  such  a  INIadoima  as  the 
Demeter  of  Cnidus.  Compare  with  such 
■  a  vision  as  this  the  coldly  mundane  beau- 
ties of  Titian,  the  emotionless  placidity 
of  Raphael,  the  joyless  pathos  of  Michel- 
angelo, even  the  spiritual  beauty  of 
Giorgione,  and  the  hopeless  inadequacy 
of  the  Christian  artist  in  expressing  his 
own  ideal  is  at  once  apparent,  whUe  the 
purposeless  subtleties  of  a  Mona  Lisa 
degenerate  into  irritating  impertinence. 
Not  fifteen  centuries  after  Calvary,  but 
four  centuries  before,  the  Christian  ideal 
found  its  most  perfect  expression." 

D.  M.  R. 

Ancient  Town-Planning.   By  F.  Haver- 
field.    Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.     Price 
6s.  net  ($2.00)  150  pp. 
The  volume  is   an  enlargement  of  a 
paper  read  to  the  University  of  London 
as  the  Creighton  Lecture  for  1910,  and 
also  submitted  in  part  to  the   London 
Conference  on  Town-Planning  in  the  same 
year.     It  does  not  attempt  to  be  exhaus- 
tive, and  while  giving  a  ^'ery  good  sketch 
of    the    ground-plans    of    many    ancient 
towns  and  cities,  it  does  not  consider  at 
all  such  important  problems  as  the  evo- 


lution of  the  civic  centre  (Agora  and 
Forum),  laying-out  of  subsidiary  centres, 
plotting  of  parks  and  gardens,  treatment 
of  water  fronts,  de\'elopment  of  suburbs 
and  the  like.  After  some  preliminary 
remarks  on  ancient  town-planning,  the 
author  discusses  Greek  towii-planning  in 
its  origins  and  first  efforts,  and  devotes 
especial  attention  to  the  jNIacedonian  Age. 
Similarly,  Italian  town-planning  is  treated 
in  its  origins  and  during  the  late  Republic 
and  Empire,  and  considerable  space  is 
given  to  Roman  provincial  towns.  The 
places  discussed  at  greater  length  are 
Athens  and  the  Piraeus,  Selinus,  Cyrene, 
Priene,  Perganumi,  Pompeii,  Turin,  Flor- 
ence, Naples,  Timgad,  Silchester  and 
Caerwent.  The  book  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  modern  awakening  in 
town-planning  and  indicates  how  much 
may  be  gained  from  the  thorough  study 
of  the  cities  of  anticjuity  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  the  modern  city. 

M.  C. 

Athens  and  its  Monuments.  Charles 
HealdWeUer.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.  8vo.,  pp.  xxiv  412.  $4.00 
net. 

The  publishers  and  author  have  united 
in  giving  to  readers  and  travellers  an 
attractive  and  trustworthy  volume  on 
the  topography  and  ancient  mommients 
of  Athens.  The  author  follows  the  topo- 
graphical plan  of  Pausanias  and  gives  at 
times  a  running  paraphrase  of  the  text, 
but  not  in  a  way  to  interfere  with  ade- 
quate descriptions  of  the  more  impor- 
tant buildings  and  temjjles.  In  the  in- 
troductory chapter.  Professor  Weller  dis- 
cusses the  sources  of  his  information,  the 
building  materials  of  the  ancients  and 
their  methods  of  construction.  He  pas- 
ses then  to  a  consideration  of  the  situation 
and  general  aspect  of  Old  Athens.  He 
gives   next   an  historical   sketch   of   the 
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development  of  the  city,  and  devotes  the 
following  chapters  to  the  Agora,  the  City 
of  Hadrian,  the  Acropolis,  the  Subiirlis, 
the  Piraeus  and  the  Ports.  The  book 
contains  262  maps,  reproductions  from 
photographs  and  other  illustrations. 

M.  C. 

The  Spanish  Archives  of  New  Mexico. 

By  Ralph  Emerson  Twitchell.     Cedar 

Rapids,  Iowa:     The  Torch  Press.  1914. 

2  vols.,  8vo.,   XXV,    525  pp.;  vi,    683 

pp.,  illustrated. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  of  America  conducted 
investigations  in  the  archaeology  and 
early  Spanish  history  of  the  extreme 
Southwest  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  Adolf  F.  Bandeher,  who  died  in  Seville 
on  March  10th.  The  results  of  these 
researches,  most  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Papers  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America,  are  of  such  impor- 
tance that  they  have  formed,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, the  basis  of  all  archaeological  and 
historical  work  subsequently  undertaken 
in  the  section  to  which  Bandelier's  labors 
pertained.  Of  interest  in  this  connection, 
therefore,  is  a  work  recently  compiled 
by  Mr.  Ralph  E.  Twitchell,  of  East  Las 
Vegas,  New  Mexico,  and  published  in 
two  volumes  under  the  title  The  Spanish 
Archives  of  Neic  Mexico.  The  title  of 
each  document,  together  with  its  author 
and  date,  is  given,  and  where  desirable  a 
digest  of  the  contents  is  included;  in  some 
cases,  indeed,  a  translation  of  the  entire 
document  is  provided.  The  work  is  em- 
bellished with  numerous  illustrations, 
including  facsimiles  of  documents  and 
portraits  of  individuals  prominent  in  the 
history  of  New  Mexico,  and  an  adequate 
index  accompanies  each  volume.  The 
S-panish  Archives  of  New  Mexico  is  of 
prime  importance  to  students  of  the 
Indians  of  the  old  Spanish  province  of 


which  the  work  treats,  and  bears  close 
relation  to  the  researches  formerly  con- 
ducted by  the  Archaeological  Institute 
of  America  as  well  as  to  those  which  the 
School  of  American  Archaeology  now  has 
in  progress.  F.  W.  H. 

Guide  to  Materials  for  the  History 
OF  THE  United  States  in  the  Princi- 
pal Archives  of  Mexico.  By  Herbert 
E.  Bolton.  Washington  :  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington,  1913.  8vo., 
XV,  553  pp. 

Related  also  in  a  general  way  to  the 
subject  of  the  work  noted  above,  and 
likewise  of  great  \alue,  is  a  Guide  to  Mate- 
rids  for  the  History  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Principal  Archives  of  Mexico,  prepared 
by  Dr.  Herbert  E.  Bolton  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  and  published  by  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  We 
take  special  pleasure  in  announcing  the 
appearance  of  this  volume,  since  the 
publications  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 
are  neither  \-ery  generally  distributed  nor 
made  known  in  other  ways,  regardless  of 
the  wide  value  of  some  of  them.  Limi- 
tation of  space  prohibits  even  a  summary 
of  Doctor  Bolton's  valuable  compilation. 
The  first  376  pages  following  the  intro- 
ductory matter  comjjrises  a  Guide  to  the 
Archives  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  while 
those  outside  the  capital  occupy  pages 
377^68.  An  appendix,  consisting  of 
lists  of  governors  and  other  officials, 
includes  pages  469-479.  The  docu- 
ments listed  are  replete  with  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  the  Indian  tribes  of 
the  present  Mexican  border,  the  history 
of  which  cannot  be  ^\Titten  without  con- 
sultation of  the  archi^'es  which  this  ex- 
cellent Guide  catalogues.  The  next  step 
should  be  the  translation  and  publication 
of  the  documents  themselves. 

F.  W.  H. 
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BUST  OF  DEMOSTHENES  FROM  FULL  LENGTH  STATUE  IN  THE  VATICAN,  ROME. 
SEE  PAGES  47-50. 
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A  NEW  RESTORATION  OF  THE  STATUE  OF  DEMOSTHENES 

CHARLES  H.  WELLER 


FORTY-TWO  years  after  the  tragic 
death  of  Demosthenes  in  Posei- 
don's temple  on  the  lonely  little  island  of 
Calauria,  the  Athenians  resolved  to  do 
him  worthy  honor.  The  orator's  sister's 
son,  Demochares,  jiroposed  the  decree 
according  to  the  provisions  of  which  a 
statue  of  the  deceased  statesman  was  set 
lip  on  the  edge  of  the  market-place  at 
Athens.  At  the  same  time  it  was  en- 
acted that  the  oldest  of  his  descendants 
should  be  boarded  at  public  expense  in 
the  to^^^l-hall,  or  Prytaneum,  a  distinc- 
tion which  seems  later  to  have  been 
made  perpetual. 

The  sculptor  of  the  statue  was  Polyeuc- 
tus,  whoso  work  is  not  otherwise  known, 
and  the  statue  was  of  bronze.  On  the 
base  the  Athenians  caused  to  be  engraved 
the  elegiac  couplet: 

"Had    but  the  might  of  thy   arm, 

IJemosthene-s,  equalled  thy  purpose, 

Macedon's  demon  of  war 

Xe'er  should  have  conquered  the  Greeks." 

The  pseudo-Plutarch,  the  author  of  the 
Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  quotes  Demetrius 
of  Magnesia  to  the  effect  that  just  before 
his  death,  Demosthenes  "asked  for  a  tab- 
let and  composed  the  elegy  later  carved 
by  the  Athenians  on  his  statue,"  but  the 
story  is  scouted  by  Plutarch  himself  in 
his  Life  of  the  orator,  and  seems  im- 
probable. 

In  later  times  other  statues  of  Demos- 
thenes were  erected  in  Athens,  but  that 
of  Polyeuctus  seems  to  have  remained  the 
most  famous.  Precisely  where  it  stood 
we  do  not  know.  The  author  of  the  Lives 
says   that   it   was    "near   the   Roped-in- 


space  and  the  Altar  of  the  Twelve  Gods;" 
the  traveler  Pausanias,  mentions  it  in 
proximity  to  the  temple  of  Ares.  Unhap- 
pily we  know  only  the  approximate  loca- 
tion of  these  three  sites.  That  they  were 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  market  and  on 
the  slope  of  the  Areopagus  is  sufficiently 
certain.  There  the  statue  stood  years 
afterward.  Pausanias  saw  it  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  of  our  era, 
more  than  four  hundred  years  after  its 
erection.  Its  ultimate  fate  we  do  not 
know.  Doubtless,  like  its  countless  com- 
panions, it  finally  found  its  way  to  the 
melting  furnace;  perhaps  it  was  carried 
off  fir.st  to  Rome  or  Constantinople. 

Thus  far  our  evidence  gives  us  no  clue 
to  the  style  of  the  statue.  An  anecdote 
related  by  Plutarch'  affords  us  significant 
hints.     The  story  runs  thus: 

A  short  time  before  I  arrived  at  Athens, 
the  following  event  is  said  to  have  hap- 
pened. A  soldier,  who  was  smnmoned 
by  his  commander  to  a  certain  trial, 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  statue  a 
small  amount  of  gold  which  he  had.  Now 
the  statue  represents  a  standing  figure 
with  hands  clasped  together,  and  beside 
it  grows  a  plane-tree  of  moderate  size. 
Many  of  the  leaves  of  this  tree,  whether 
blowii  down  by  accident  or  purposely 
placed  in  this  position  by  the  man  him- 
self, fell  upon  and  covered  the  gold  from 
sight  for  a  long  time.  When  the  man 
returned  and  discovered  his  mone>'  safe, 
the  storj^  of  the  occurrence  spread  abroad. 
Then  many  men  of  literary  talent  seized 
upon  the  occasion  to  vie  with  one  another 
in  their  epigrams  to  eulogize  the  incor- 
ruptibility of  Demosthenes. 


^Demosthenes,  31. 
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From  this  account  we  may  be  sure, 
first,  that  the  statue  was  a  standing  fig- 
ure, and,  second,  that  the  orator  was  ren- 
dered with  ch\s]ied  hands.     Now  the  l:iest 


I.     STATUE  OF  DEMOSTHENES  IN  THE 
VATICAN. 

representation  that  we  have  of  Demos- 
thenes is  a  marble  statue  nearly  seven 

^Tievolyiin,    The   Life   and    Letters   of  Lord 
Macaiilai/,  chap.  VII. 


feet  high  in  the  Braccio  Nuovo  of  the 
Vatican  museum  (plate  1  and  fig.  1). 

Of  this  Vatican  statue  the  studies  and 
characterizations  have  been  numerous. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  that  of 
Lord  RIacaulay.     Macaulay  says:^ 

The  Demosthenes  is  very  noble.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  face  of  Demos- 
thenes. There  are  two  busts  of  him  in 
the  Vatican,  besides  this  statue.  I'hey 
are  all  exactly  alike,  being  distinguished 
by  the  strong  projection  of  the  upper 
lip.  The  face  is  lean,  wrinkled,  and  hag- 
gard; the  expression  singularly  stern  and 
intense.  You  see  that  he  was  no  trifler, 
no  jester,  no  voluptuary,  but  a  man 
whose  soul  was  devoured  by  ambition,  and 
constantly  on  the  stretch .  The  soft,  sleek, 
])lump,  almost  sleepy  though  handsome, 
face  of  Aeschines  presents  a  remarkable 
contrast. 

Dr.  Helbig^  says: 

The  individuality  of  Demosthenes  is 
indicated  \vith  a  master  hand  in  this 
.statue.  The  whole  history  of  the  man, 
filled  with  strife  and  sad  experiences, 
may  be  read  in  the  clear-cut,  furrowed 
countenance.  The  bodily  structure,  espe- 
cially the  narrow  chest,  clearly  shows 
how  little  fitted  the  constitution  of  De- 
mosthenes was  for  the  career  which  he 
selected,  and  how  much  energy  he  must 
have  possessed  to  overcome  his  physical 
(Hsabilities.  According  to  a  modern  au- 
thority on  physiognomy,  the  curiously 
retreating  underlip  proclaims  the  stam- 
merer. 

This  statue  is  of  a  fine-grained,  gray- 
ish-white marble.  At  least  as  early  as 
1709,  it  was  in  the  Villa  Aldobrandini 
near  Frascati,  being  knowii  as  the  "  statua 
del  teatro,"  and  was  acquired  by  the 
Vatican  in  1823.  When  found,  it  was 
considerably  mutilated,  and  it  has  under- 
gone restoration  in  numerous  parts.  Not 
to  mention  lesser  abrasions  and  repairs, 

'Guide  to  the  Collections  of  Classical  Antiqui- 
ties in  Rome,  No.  30. 
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the  right  heel,  the  greater  part  of  the 
phnth,  and  both  forearms,  with  the  hands 
which  hold  the  scroll,  are  modern.  The 
rear  of  the  base  is  rounded  to  fit  into  a 
niche. 

Manifestly  the  principal  variation  of 
this  statue  from  that  of  Polyeuctus  is 
the  posture  of  the  hands.  The  Athenian 
figure  stood  with  hands  clasped;  thr 
hands  of  the  ^'atican  statue  hold  a  scroll. 
Since  the  hands  of  the  latter  are  modern, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  restor- 
ation must  be  incorrect,  but  a  serious 
obstacle  has  stood  in  the  way  of  this  seem- 
ingly easy  hA^pothesis.  Another  copy  of 
the  statue,  almost  identical  with  the  ^'ati- 
can  figure,  exists  in  England,  in  Knole 
Hall,  and  is  possessed  at  present  by  Lord 
Sack\-ille;  and  in  the  second  copj-  the 
hands  have  been  held  to  be  antique,  and 
hold  a  scroll!  Until  recently  this  objec- 
tion has  seemed  insupcral)le,  but  a  more 
careful  examination  of  the  Knole  Hall 
repHca  has  revealed  the  fact  that  in  this 
statue  too  the  hands  have  been  restored, 
but  with  exceeding  skill. 

The  final  step  in  the  correct  recon- 
struction of  the  figure  has  recently  been 
taken.  A  dozen  years  ago  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Barberini  Palace  in  Rome,  among 
a  number  of  unidentified  fragments.  Dr. 
Hartwig  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover 
a  pair  of  clasped  hands  of  marble.  The 
fingers  are  those  of  an  elderly  man,  and 
the  space  between  the  hands  is  drilled 
out  to  form  a  hollow,  such  as  the  soldier 
found  in  the  original  to  serve  as  a  safe 
refuge  for  his  little  store  of  gold.  The  rear 
portion  of  the  hands  is  roughly  worked, 
one  of  the  little  fingers  being  actually 
cut  away,  and  a  drill-hole  is  made  for 
fastening  the  hands  to  the  body. 

Upon  being  applied  to  a  cast  of  the  \'at- 
ican  statue  the  newly-discovered  hands 
are   found   to   complete   the   figure   in    :i 


most  satisfactory  manner  (fig.  2).  They 
do  not,  however,  fit  quite  exactly,  but 
var>-  from  the  j^recise  dimensions  a  few 
millimeters,   enough   to  make  it  evident 


lUi.  :',     STATUE  OF  DEMOSTHENES  W[T1I 
H.\.NDS  CORRECTLY  RESTORED. 

that  they  are  not,  after  all,  the  original 
hands  of  the  statue  of  the  Vatican.  Hap- 
pily the  solution  to  this  dilemma  has  also 
lioon  found.      .Vinong  the  Barlierini  frag- 
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ments  Avas  discovered  at  the  same  time 
a  right  foot  ahnost  identical  wath  that 
of  the  Vatican  figure.  This  makes  it 
probable  that  we  now  have  parts  of  a 
third  repHca  which  differed  little  from 
the  other  two. 

While  the  demonstration  is  not  abso- 
lutely complete,  we  can  now  have  little 
doubt  that  all  three  are  copies  of  the 
famous  bronze  figure  of  Polyeuctus.  The 
period  when  the  clasped  hands  were  ex- 
changed for  the  hands  holding  a  scroll  can 
scarcely  be  conjectured.  Perhaps  the 
change  was  made  at  a  time  when  Demos- 
thenes' brave  and  patriotic  struggle  for 
his  fatherland  had  begun  to  be  over- 
shadowed by  his  literarj'  eminence. 

The  import  of  the  correct  position  of  the 
hands  is  well  expressed  by  Dr.  Hartwig 
in  his  publication  of  the  new  restoration.^ 

The  hands  with  the  scroll,  in  the  statue 
of  the  Vatican  as  well  as  in  the  English 
copy,  have  always  been  felt  to  be  a 
disturbing  addition.  They  produce  a  dis- 
quieting effect  and  break  up  the  flow  of 
the  folds  of  the  robe  in  discordant  fashion. 
Now  the  overhanging  tip  of  the  himation 
falls  easily  and  harmoniously  over  the 
orator's  shoulder  and  beneath  his  hands. 
The  profile  too  i.s  distinctly  improved. 
Still  more  significant,  however,  is  the 
figure's  gain  in  inner  meaning.  A  short 
time  since,  in  mentioning  the  statue  of 
the  Braccio  Nuovo  in  his  "A'om  Altcn 
Rom,"  Petersen  used  the  following  words: 
"Just  how  much  the  artist's  conception  is 

'Jahrbuch  des  deiitschen  archaeotogischeii  In- 
slituts,  18  (1903),  32f. 


depreciated  by  the  modern  restoration 
of  the  hands  with  the  roll  is  difficult  to 
say.  The  Athenian  original  showed  the 
orator  with  tight-clas]3ed  hands,  the  ex- 
pression of  inner  conflict  and  trouble,  as 
busied  entirely  with  himself  and  vath 
his  thoughts.  That  his  thouglits  are 
bitter  thoughts  is  evidenced  by  the  fur- 
rowed visage  and  contracted  brows." 
Through  these  words  rings  something 
like  a  longing  for  the  restoration  of  the 
original  figure.  The  longing  is  now  sat- 
isfied through  the  discovery  of  the  Bar- 
berini  fragments.  The  rapport  between 
the  expression  of  the  head  and  hands 
returns  again  ....  This  is  the 
man  who  first  waged  the  stubborn  fight 
with  him,self ,  who  devoted  a  life  of  sacri- 
fice to  his  appointed  task,  and  whose 
failures  drove  him  at  last  to  a  voluntary 
death.  The  work  of  Polyeuctus  must 
have  had  the  effect  on  the  Epigoni  of  a 
"Memento."  But  the  sculptor  erected  a 
monument  not  to  the  great  patriot  alone, 
but  to  himself.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  artist's  conception,  that  of  re- 
pressing the  inner  storm  of  an  agitated 
spirit  by  means  of  hands  locked  tightly 
together  so  as  to  shut  out  all  contact 
with  the  world  outside,  has  lately  found 
its  expression  once  more  in  one  of  the 
greatest  monumental  works  of  our  time 
— Klinger's  Beethoven. 

Thus,  archaeology  has  again  restored 
to  us  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  anti- 
quity. Time  has  dealt  hardly  with  these 
memorials  of  the  great  past  and  the 
process  of  recovery  is  long  and  painful. 
The  issue,  however,  is  worth  the  effort. 

University  of  Iowa. 


ROMAN  REMAINS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

H.  RUSHTON  FAIRCLOUGH 


ROMAN  Britain  is  a  subject  of  ex- 
ceptional interest  today.  This 
is  due  to  systematic  excavations  on 
Roman  sites  and  the  frequent  announce- 
ment of  important  discoveries,  and  is  evi- 
denced by  the  activities  of  antiquarian 
societies,  the  researches  and  ^vritings  of 

'  Curie,  A  Roman  Frontier  Post  and  its 
People  (Maclehose,  Glasgow);  Macdonald,  The 
Roman  Wall  in  Scotland   (Maclehose);  Ward, 


such  scholars  as  Professor  Haverfield  of 
Oxford  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Strong  of  the 
British  School  in  Rome,  the  recognition 
of  Romano-British  Archaeology  as  a  dis- 
tinct subject  in  an  English  municijial  uni- 
versity, and  the  ahnost  simultaneous  ap- 
pearance of  several  remarkable  books. ' 

Romano-British  Buildings  and  Earthworks  and 
The  Roman  Era  in  Britain  (Methuen  &  Co.); 
Conybeare,  Roman  Britain,  second  edition. 


FIG.  1,     RO.MAN  BATHS  AT  BATH. 
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It  is  true  that  in  the  archaeological 
exhibition  of  the  Roman  Provinces,  held 
in  the  ancient  Baths  of  Diocletian  in  191 1 , 
Britain,  as  compared  with  Germany, 
Spain,  and  other  distant  provinces  of  the 
empire,  was  very  inadequately  represent- 
ed and  ahnost  lost  to  view,  but  this  was 
due  to  the  lack  of  support  given  by  the 
British  Govermnent,  which  concentrated 
its  attention,  so  far  as  Rome  was  con- 
cerned, on  the  truly  magnificent  displa>' 
of  modern  art  made  in  the  Valle  Ginlia. 
Yet  the  archaeological  material  from 
Britain,  collected  in  an  inconspicuous 
corner  of  the  stupendous  Thermae,  made 
a  deep  impression  on  many  visitors, 
some  of  whom  later  in  the  year  made 
a  pilgrunage  to  the  most  important 
points  in  England  and  Scotland,  where 
traces  of  Roman  occupation  may  still 
be  seen.  Such  a  journey,  which  em- 
braced visits  to  many  excellent  provincial 
and  metropolitan  museimis,  gave  one  a 
very  adequate  conception,  not  only  of 
the  extent  and  scope  of  the  Roman  occu- 
pation of  Britain,  but  also  of  the  variety 
and  richness  of  surviving  Roman  remains. 

And  what  else  was  to  be  expected?  We 
seldom  realize  that  Rome's  actual  hold 
on  Britain  lasted  nearly  four  centuries, 
and  that  the  island  was  still  essentially 
a  Roman  land  for  a  century  after  the 
Roman  legions  left  lier  shores,  never  to 
return.  It  is  but  little  more  than  four 
centuries  since  Columbus  discovered 
America,  and  if  through  some  extraordi- 
nary catastrophe  a  mighty  race  of  "un- 
desirable aliens"  were  to  sweep  across  this 
land,  sacking  and  burning  its  many  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  what  innumerable 
evidences  of  our  life  and  civilization  would 
still  be  left  to  tell  their  tale  to  future 
ages! 

Though  Roman  bridges  and  Roman 
camps  are  found  north  of  the  Forth  and 


Clyde,  Rome's  real  occupation  chd  not 
extend  northward  beyond  the  Antoninian 
Wall,  which  with  the  help  of  Macdonald's 
interesting  book  may  now  be  traced 
through  most  of  its  course.  Between 
this  wall  and  Hadrian's  greater  structure 
to  the  south  lay  the  so-called  province 
of  \'alentia,  the  mention  of  which  in 
the  centurion's  narrative  in  Puck  of 
Pook's  Hill  provoked  Parnesius'  scornful 
laugh,  for  Valentia  was  never  more  than 
nominally  tributary  to  Rome,  being  the 
home  of  the  brave  and  hardy  Caledonians 
and  the  savage  caimibal  race  of  the  At- 
tacotti.  It  is  quite  easy  to  account  for 
Roman  inactivity  beyond  "The  Wall" 
of  Hadrian,  without  adopting  the  view 
of  Appian  that  Roman  generals  and  em- 
perors entertained  a  decided  opinion, 
similar  to  Dr.  Johnson's  in  later  times, 
as  to  the  worthlessness  of  "Caledonia, 
stern  and  wild."  Valentia  then  was 
frontier  land,  a  danger-zone,  never  effec- 
tively occupied,  and  for  evidence  of  com- 
plete subjection  to  the  imperial  power 
we  must  confine  our  attention  to  the 
country  south  of  the  Solway  and  the 
Tyne. 

Even  within  these  limits  there  were 
districts  where  Rome  made  but  a  faint 
impression.  Thus  the  mountainous  re- 
gion of  Wales  and  the  more  remote  parts 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall  have  yielded 
comparatively  little  evidence  of  Rome's 
occupation.  The  rest  of  the  country, 
however,  was  thoroughly  habituated  to 
Roman  sway  and  before  the  end  of  the 
first  century,  under  the  Pai-  Romnna 
established  by  Agricola,  whose  life,  writ- 
ten by  his  son-in-law  Tacitus,  is  the 
best  extant  specimen  of  classical  biogra- 
phy, "Roman  temples,  forums,  dwelling- 
houses,  baths  and  porticoes,  rose  all  over 
the  land,  and  above  all  Roman  schools, 
where  the  youth  of  the  land  learnt  with 
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pride  to  adopt  the  tongue  and  dress  of 
the  conquerors. "■- 

The  most  ])icturesque  Roman  remams 
in  England  are  furnished  by  "The  Wall" 
itself.  No  more  dehghtful  archaeo- 
logical excursion  can  be  taken  than  a 
tour  along  the  line  of  fortification,  which 
stretches  for  seventy-three  miles  from 
side  to  side  of  the  island.  This  fortifica- 
tion, with  its  stations  or  camps  (castra 
stativa),  its  castles  and  turrets,  was  the 
work  of  a  masterbuilder,  the  great  archi- 
tect emperor,  who  built  the  temple  of 
Venus  and  Roma,  the  largest  ever  set 
up  in  Rome,  and  whose  mighty  memo- 
rials, the  imjjresiive  Pantheon  and  the 
colossal  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  are  still 
standing  in  their  majesty.  The  question 
as  to  whether  Pladrian  or  Severus  built 
the  massive  stone  mums,  or  wall  proper, 
has  been  finally  set  at  rest  by  the  recent 
discovery  in  one  of  the  mile-castles  (built, 
of  course,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  origi- 
nal wall)  of  Samian  pottery  and  other 
coarse  ware  earlier  than  Severus.^ 

Though  very  substantial  in  its  ruins, 
the  Wall  nowhere  shows  its  original  height. 
Bede  describes  it  as  twelve  feet  high  and 
eight  feet  thick.  With  its  battlements, 
which  had  probably  disappeared  in  Bede's 
time,  it  was  at  least  eighteen  feet  high, 
and  the  depth  of  the  trench  which  on 
the  north  side  accompanied  it  through- 
out, may  well  have  given  it  such  a  height 
that  Kipling's  careful  description  is  no 
exaggeration.  "Even  on  the  narrowest 
part  of  it  three  men  wdth  shields  can 
walk  abreast  from  guard-house  to  guard- 
house. A  little  curtain-wall,  no  higher 
than  a  man's  neck,  runs  along  the  top  of 
the  thick  wall,  so  that  from  a  distance 
you  see  the  helmets  of  the  sentries  slid- 
ing back  and  forth  like  beads.     Thirty 

*  Conybeare,  p.  161. 

'  See  Gibson  and  Simpson's  The  Builder  of 


feet  high  is  the  Wall,  and  on  the  Picts' 
side,  the  north,  is  a  ditch,  stre^vii  \vith 
l)lades  of  old  swords  and  spear-heads  set 
in  wood,  and  tyres  of  wheels  joined  by 
chains." 

In  addition  to  the  ]\Iurus,  a  Vallum, 
or  earth-wall,  runs  along  its  southern  face, 
on  the  average  some  seventy  yards  away, 
the  distance  varying,  however,  A\ith  the 
nature  of  the  country.  Thus  in  the  cen- 
tral region,  where  we  encounter  the  great- 
est altitude,  the  Wall  dogs  tlie  highest 
ridges,  while  the  \'alhun  seeks  the  val- 
ley, a  half-mile  distant.  Between  the 
Murus  and  the  Valium  a  military  way, 
averaging  eighteen  feet  -wide,  ran  by  easy 
grades  from  station  to  station  of  the  Wall. 
This  road  in  many  places  is  still  in  excel- 
lent preservation,  as  it  coincides  largely 
with  the  Military  Way  which  General 
Wade  built  from  Newcastle  to  Carlisle. 
Between  Chesters  and  Caervoran  more 
direct  communication  was  furnished  by 
the  road  kno^vn  as  Stanegate  or  Carelgate. 

According  to  the  Notitia,  a  sort  of 
catalogue  of  imjierial  officials  drawii  up 
in  the  fifth  century,  there  were  twenty- 
three  stations  along  the  line  of  the  Wall, 
that  is,  one  every  three  or  four  miles. 
These  camps,  built  and  fortified  after  the 
regular  Roman  model,  varied  in  size,  the 
smallest,  Drumljurgh,  embracing  only 
three-quarters  of  an  acre,  the  largest, 
Birdoswald  (fig.  2), five  and  one-half  acres. 
As  a  rule,  the  Murus  is  aligned  with  the 
northern  wall,  the  ^'allum  with  the  south- 
ern. Three  of  the  stations,  however,  are 
quite  detached,  and  lie  well  to  the  south 
of  the  fortification.  All  of  them  are  in- 
cluded in  authentic  lists  of  Roman  oppida, 
and  some  of  them  evidently  developed 
into  genuine  towns,  so  much  so  that 
suburbs  grew  up  around  them,  where  the 

the  Roman  Wall,  reprint  from  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Newcastle  Antiquaries,  1911. 
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officers  in  command  occasionallj^  had  com- 
modious villas.  Here  again  Kipling's 
picturesque  description  is  not  very  wide 
of  tlie  mark.  "But  the  Wall  itself  is  not 
more  wonderful  than  the  town  behind  it. 
Long  ago  there  were  great  ramparts  and 
ditches  on  the  south  side,  and  no  one 
was  allowed  to  build  there.  Now  the 
ramparts  are  partly  pulled  down  and 
built  over,  from  end  to  end  of  the  Wall, 
making  a  thin  town  eighty  miles  long. 
Think  of  it!  One  roaring,  rioting,  cock- 
fighting,  wolf-baiting,  horse-racing  town, 
from  Ituna  on  the  west  to  Segedunimi  on 
the  cold  eastern  beach!  On  one  side 
heather,  woods  and  ruins  where  Picts 
hide,  and  on  the  other,  a  vast  town — 
long  like  a  snake,  and  -nicked  like  a 
snake.  Yes,  a  snake  basking  beside  a 
warm  wall!" 

One  of  the  most  accessible  stations  on 
the  line  of  the  Wall  is  Chesters,  the  an- 
cient Cilurnum  (figs.  3,  4,  5) ,  near  Chol- 
lerford  on  the  North  Tjme,  and  reached  by 
the  North  British  Railway.  The  area  en- 
closed is  a  parallelogram  of  about  five  and 
a  quarter  acres.  The  ramparts  are  five 
feet  thick  and  show  rounded  corners.  Un- 
like the  other  stations,  which  have  but 
four  gateways,  Cilurnum,  as  well  as  Am- 
boglanna  (now  Birdoswald) ,  has  six,  there 
being  an  adchtional  smaller  one  in  each  of 
the  eastern  and  western  sides.  All  the 
gateways  are  preserved,  the  main  western 
and  eastern  ones  being  in  the  best  condi- 
tion. These  have  each  two  portals,  about 
eleven  feet  wide,  but  the  arches  which 
once  spaimed  them  have  disappeared. 
The  guard-chambers  of  the  eastern  gate 
are  fairly  complete. 

In  the  centre  of  the  station  are  remains 
of  a  Forum,  with  three  gates  on  the  north- 
ern, eastern  and  western  sides.  On  the 
northern  side  is  evidently  the  ancient 
market-place.     On  the  southern  side  are 


three  halls,  the  central  one  with  a  vault 
being  perhaps  the  aerarium,  where  the 
pay-chest  of  the  station  was  kept.  Be- 
tween the  Forum  and  tlie  eastern  ram- 
part lies  a  group  of  builcfings  which 
probably  formed  the  Praetorium,  or  quar- 
ters of  the  conmianding  .  officer.  Small 
brick  and  stone  pillars  support  the  floors, 
which  were  thus  built  to  allow  the  circu- 
lation underneath  of  hot  air  from  a  fur- 
nace. Remains  of  tanks  or  liaths  were 
also  found  in  a  room  on  the  northern  side. 

Outside  the  ramparts  are  the  remains 
of  some  interesting  buildings,  which  were 
also  provided  with  hypocaust  heating 
arrangements.  The  Chesters  Museum, 
built  by  Mr.  John  Clayton  and  contain- 
ing altars,  sculptures,  inscriptions,  and 
other  antiquities  found  on  this  site  and 
elsewhere  along  the  Wall,  is  one  of  the 
best  arranged  and  most  interesting  of  all 
the  small  museimis  of  England.^ 

A  few  miles  southeast  of  Chesters  and 
some  three  miles  from  the  Wall  lies  Cor- 
bridge,  the  ancient  Corstopitmn,  which 
is  still  in  process  of  excavation.  This 
town  served  undoubtedly  as  a  base  of 
supplies  for  the  Wall,  and  also  guarded 
the  important  Tyne  bridge  of  which  ]ior- 
tions  are  still  visible.  The  principal  fea- 
ture of  Corstopitum  is  its  Forum,  a  large 
open  space,  170  feet  square.  The  discov- 
eries at  Corbridge  include  altars,  sculp- 
tures, pottery,  and  a  large  collection  of 
gold  coins. 

It  was  in  the  north  that  the  provincial 
capital  lay,  namely  at  Eboracum,  now 
York,  tlie  modern  name  coming  from  the 
Latin  through  the  Old  English  Eorfowic. 
York  was  the  headquarters  of  the  army 
and  perhaps  of  the  navy  too,  for  in  those 
days  the   Ouse   was   broader   than   it  is 

*  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  Wall,  see 
Bruce's  Hand-Book  to  the  Roman  Wall,  sixth 
edition,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1909. 
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todaj",  and  the  estuary  afforded  a  safe 
harljorage  for  the  Roman  fleet.  Here  it 
was  that  Hadrian  quartered  the  Sixth 
Legion,  whose  fortress  now  hes  under  the 
beautiful  cathedral,  and  here  the  visiting 
emperors  held  their  court.  Severus,  the 
great  African  emperor,  died  and  was 
buried  at  York,  and  it  was  here  that 
Constantino,  the  first  Christian  emperor, 
was  acclaimed  imperator  in  306.  Many 
interesting  relics  of  Roman  times  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  York  Museum,  and  sub- 
stantial remains  are  still  in  situ,  notably 
a  multangular  tower,  which  was  once  a 
corner  of  the  Roman  city-wall. 

Britain's  commercial  capital,  however, 
and  the  argest  city  then,  as  now,  was 
London  (Londiniimi),  about  five  miles  in 
circumference,  nearly  twice  the  size  of 
York,  and  somewhat  less  than  thrice  that 
of  Lincoln  (Lindum  colonia).  The  bound- 
aries of  the  Roman  wall  are  still  incUcated 
by  the  names  of  Moorgate,  Bishopsgate, 
Aldgate,  Ludgate,  Newgate,  and  Alders- 
gate.  A  fine  specimen  of  the  structure 
may  be  seen  in  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Giles,  Cripplegate,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  the  northern  boundary  of  tlae  New 
Post-office  is  formed  of  a  substantial  sec- 
tion of  this  old  wall.  That  the  largest 
post-office  of  the  modern  world  should 
rest  against  Roman  handiwork  well  sym- 
bolizes the  way  in  which  our  western 
civilization  of  today  rests  so  largely  on 
Roman  foundations.  In  a  lane  near  the 
Strand  Theatre  is  a  well-preserved  Roman 
bath,  and  in  the  wall  of  old  St.  Swthin's 
Church  we  may  still  see  the  ancient  mil- 
liarium,  which  once  stood  in  the  London 
Forum  and  recorded  the  distances  there- 
from of  the  various  British  towns. 

London  in  fact  was  the  chief  focusing- 
point  for  the  great  Roman  roads,  which 
traversed  the  whole  land  and  which  with 
their   many   branches   were   almost    the 


only  good  roads  enjoyed  by  the  island 
dowai  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  names  by  which  these  roads  were 
later  known  are  of  course  mainly  English, 
and  it  is  not  always  certain  that  we  can 
connect  them  with  existing  highways. 
The  four  Royal  Roads  that  figure  in  the 
records  of  the  Norman  Conquest  are 
Watling  Street,  Erming  Street,  Icknield 
Way,  and  the  Fosse  Way.  The  first  ran 
southeastward  to  Dover  (Dubris),  where 
the  name  is  still  preserved  (as  it  also  is  in 
London  itself,  between  St.  Paul's  and  Lon- 
don Bridge),  and  northwestward  by  way 
of  St.  Albans  (Verulamimn)  to  Chester 
(Deva),  the  headquarters  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Legion.  This  is  the  great  white 
road  whicli,  stretching  from  sea  to  sea, 
is  compared  by  Chaucer,  in  his  House  of 
Favie,  to  the  Milky  Way  across  the  vault 
of  heaven.  There  was  also  a  Watling 
Street  in  the  north,  ruiming  from  York 
to  beyond  the  Wall  by  way  of  Corbridge. 

Erming  Street  was  the  highway  of 
eastern  Britain  from  London  to  Lincoln 
and  York.  With  less  certainty  Icknield 
Way  we  identify  with  the  road  from 
Norfolk  to  Dorset,  and  the  Fosse  Way 
vdth  that  from  the  Humber  to  the  Axe. 
Rykneld  Street,  running  southwestward 
from  York,  and  Akeman  Street, which  pass- 
ing through  Alchester  crossed  Watling 
Street  and  the  Fosse  Way,  caimot  be  traced 
in  all  their  length. 

These  roads  are  unusually  well  plaimed, 
well  built,  and  well  drained,  but  are  most 
impressive  as  testifying  to  the  complete- 
ness and  perfection  of  the  system  of  inter- 
communication between  the  towms  of 
Roman  Britain.  They  are  the  ancient 
equivalent  of  the  modern  railways,  which 
indeed  in  so  many  cases  follow  approxi- 
mately the  Roman  lines. 

Time  has  wrought  so  many  changes  in 
the  surface  of  the  countrv  that  we  can- 
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not  expect  to  find  many  portions  of  the  long  causej-  made  of  gravel  about  three 

Roman  roads  sufficiently  intact  to  illus-  feet  in  thickness   and   sixty  feet  broad, 

trate  the  ancient  methods  of  road-build-  now    covered    with    the    moor;  in  some 

ing.     We  know,  however,  that  the  modes  places  three  and  in  others  five  feet  thick." 

and   materials   varied   according   to   the  At   Strood,    Rocliester,    where   the  land 
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FIG.  5.    DOORW.^Y  IN  THE  VILLA  AT  CILURNU.M 

country  through  which  the  roads  passed,  was  once  marshy,   a  section  revealed   a 

Thus   the   road   running   east   and   west  substructure  of  oak-piles,  spanned  with 

through   the   Fens   is    described^   as    "a  beams  of  timber,  above  wliieh  had  been 

^By  Dugdale,  cited  by  Ward,  Roman  Era  laid   nearly   six    feet   of   flint,    chalk   and 

in  Britain,  p.  24.  gravel,   carefully   raniincd   down   in   sue- 
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cessive  layers.  Similarly  a  "corduroy"  of 
oak  logs  has  been  found  at  Gilpin  Bridge, 
Westmorland,  the  logs  being  kept  in  posi- 
tion by  stakes. 

Near  Reading,  the  ancient  toAvn  of 
Silchester  (Calleva  Atrebatum),  prob- 
ably a  creation  of  Agricola's — a  town 
which,  unlike  most  of  the  Roman  oppida 
in  Britain,  was  not  burnt  but  merely 
abandoned — ^has  left  its  remains  only  a 
foot  or  two  under  the  ground.  Its  wall, 
here  and  there  twenty  feet  high,  em- 
braces an  area  of  one  hundred  acres  of 
high  ground  with  a  wide  prospect.  The 
towTi  was  laid  out  on  a  regular  plan,  with 
straight  streets  and  rectangular  blocks 
of  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
fift\'  yards  square,  the  houses  being  ar- 
ranged round  open  spaces  in  the  center. 
Comfort  was  not  neglected  by  the  build- 
ers, for  the  houses  not  only  have  their 
several  gardens  but  are  provided  with 
h5T30causts  for  heating  and  are  decorated 
with  frescoes  and  mosaics.  The  largest 
house  is  an  inn  for  travellers  and  has  an 
annex  for  baths. 

The  central  Forum,  covering  about 
two  acres,  was  surrounded  by  a  corridor 
and  included  an  open  court,  on  three 
sides  of  which  was  a  cloister,  Anth  rooms 
opening  upon  it,  some  of  them  doubtless 
municipal  offices.  On  the  fourth  side 
was  an  unusually  large  basilica,  270  feet 
long  and  58  feet  wide,  with  two  rows  of 
Corinthian  columns  doAvn  the  middle. 
The  building  was  richly  decorated  and 
was  evidently  the  town  hall,  which  the 
citizens  used  for  various  community  pur- 
poses. The  shops  in  the  Forum  included 
a  bakery,  a  silver-refinery,  and  a  dyeing 
establishment. 

The  town  had  its  public  baths,  three 
temples,  and — what  is  particularly  sig- 
nificant— a  small  Christian  church.  This 
was  built  in  the  form  of  a  basilica,  with 


central  nave,  aisles,  western  apse,  and  an 
eastern  narthex  or  vestibule.  In  the 
apse  is  a  tesselated  pavement,  upon  which 
probably  stood  the  altar  or  holy  table. 
This  is  the  only  certain  ante-Augustine 
cluirch  found  in  Britain,  _  though  such 
churches  are  probablj-  Imried  under  some 
later  structures,  as  in  the  case  of  St. 
Martin's  of  Canterbury. 

The  unique  Roman  remains  to  be  seen 
in  Britain  are  at  Bath,  the  ancient  Aquae 
Sulis  (figs.  1,  6).  This  was  a  Roman  spa, 
a  health-resort,  frequented  for  the  sake 
of  its  curative  waters,  and  apparently 
devoid  of  both  fortifications  and  municipal 
organization.  The  native  god  of  the 
waters  was  Sul,  whom  the  Romans  iden- 
tified with  Minerva.  Some  remarkable 
sculptures  from  her  temple  are  extant, 
including  a  bearded  Medusa  on  a  shield 
which,  supported  by  Victories,  once 
adorned  the  pediment.  Manj-  coins,  en- 
graved gems,  specimens  of  pottery,  in- 
scriptions, and  a  few  bronzes  and  mosaics 
survive,  but  the  most  interesting  of  the 
ancient  remains  are  the  baths  themselves, 
which  are  still  practically  as  the  Romans 
built  them.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world 
can  one  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  a  great  spa 
where  the  hot  and  cold  waters  and 
medicinal  springs  are  the  same  as  those 
to  which  Romans,  Britons  and  Gauls 
resorted  seventeen  centuries  ago. 

In  a  short  paper  like  this,  one  natu- 
rally dwells  mainly  on  the  larger  and 
more  conspicuous  monuments — the  walls, 
gates,  forts,  and  buildings — that  survive 
from  Roman  Britain.  It  is  not  always 
these,  however,  that  give  most  assistance 
to  the  archaeologist  and  historian  in  re- 
constructing the  life  of  a  vanished  past. 
In  the  many  musemns  of  England  and 
Scotland,  and  to  no  small  extent  in  pri- 
vate homes,  there  are  inmmierable  objects 
which  testify  to  the  conditions  of  daily 
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life,  and  are  valuable  witnesses  to  the 
comfort  and  culture  enjoyed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Britain  in  Roman  times.  To  deal 
with  these  in  any  adequate  fashion  would 
demand  another  jiaper.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  several  chapters  in  Ward's  Roman 
Era  in  Britain  are  devoted  to  a  consid- 
eration and  illustration  of  such  subjects 
as  the  religions  represented  in  Britain, 
the  funeral  customs  and  tomb-inscrii5- 
tions,  the  many  varieties  of  pottery,  the 
glass,  metal,  and  stone  utensils,  the  tools 
of  artisans,  domestic  appliances,  spoons 
and  cutlery,  the  bells,  balances,  lamps, 
locks,  and  keys,  the  pens  and  ink,  the 
pms    and  needles,   beads  and    l)rooches, 


necklaces,  rings,  combs,  and  mirrors,  not 
to  speak  of  the  gems  and  the  innumerable 
coins,  which  have  been  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

These  are  the  things  that  tell  us  how 
the  people  of  those  remote  times  lived 
day  by  day.  They  also  tell  us,  in  their 
abundance,  variety  and  distribution,  that 
Roman  civilization  in  Britain  was  no 
mere  veneer,  but  a  deep  and  aliiding 
influence  which,  far  from  being  destroyed 
by  the  English  conc}uest,  must  have 
lived  on  and  played  an  important  part 
in  the  civilization  of  the  victorious  bar- 
barians. 

Sta  nford  Universify. 


FIG.  0.     KO.\[.4N  BATHS  AT  BATH. 


FIG.  1.    PRESENT  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  SURFACE  OF  THE  GROUND.    OPENING  INTO  TOMB 

INDICATED  BY  CROSS. 

A  RECENTLY  DISCOVERED  PAINTED  TOMB 
OF  PALESTINE 

WARREN  J.  MOULTON 


PAINTED  tombs  are  so  rare  in  Pales- 
tine that  one  which  might  attract 
little  attention  elsewhere  becomes  here 
an  oliject  of  much  interest.  Neither  He- 
brew nor  IMohammedan  would  be  inclined 
so  far  to  disregard  the  precepts  of  his  re- 
ligion as  to  pre]iare  a  l)urial  chamber  of 
this  type  for  himself  or  for  his  descend- 
ants. Accordingly  such  decoration  is  to 
be  expected  principally  in  the  case  of 
other  peoples  who  have  been  resident  in 
the  land,  or  where  the  natives  have  given 
their  allegiance  to  other  faiths. 

The  most  important  discovery  up  to 
the  present  in  this  field  of  Palestinian 
archaeology  was  made  in  June,  1902,  by 
Dr  Peters  and  Dr.  Thiersch  at  Beit 
Jibrin.'     This  village  hes  on  the  edge  of 

'  A  full  description  with  illustrations  in  color 
is  given  by  the  discoverers  in  the  volume  en- 
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the  foot  hills  of  the  Judean  mountains 
and  is  distant  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion from  Jerusalem  about  eight  and  a 
half  hours  for  riders  on  horseback.  From 
early  days  this  has  been  an  important 
site,  and  successive  towns  or  cities  have 
existed  here  or  at  Tell  Sandahannah 
close  at  hand.  The  locality  abounds  in 
tombs  belonging  to  different  periods, 
many  of  which  have  been  opened  by  the 
natives  in  the  forl^idden  quest  for  salable 
antiquities.  It  so  happened  that  after 
much  fruitless  exploration  the  gentlemen 
just  mentioned  were  taken  by  their  local 
guide  down  through  an  unpromising  look- 
ing hole  in  the  ground  and  found  them- 
selves, much  to  their  surprise,  in  one  of 
the  most  interesting  tombs  of  Palestine. 

titled  Painted  Tombs  at  Marissa,  and  published 
by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  in  1905. 
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It  proved  to  be  that  of  AiwUophanes  and 
his  family.  He  is  described  in  an  inscri])- 
tion  as  the  chief  of  the  Sidonian  colons- 
which  must  have  been  resident  about  200 
B.C.  in  a  town  then  called  Marissa 
(Biblical  Mareshah).  Near  by  at  the 
same  time,  they  discovered  a  second 
tomb  of  much  interest  which  has  come 
to  be  kno\vn  as  the  Tomb  of  the  Musi- 
cians, from  two  figures  that  are  prominent 
in  its  decoration. 

;  During  the  years  since  the  fortunate 
discoveries  of  Dr.  Peters  and  Dr.  Thiersch 
the  natives  have  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  their  illicit  digging 
and  have  added  considerably  to  the  niun- 
ber  of  opened  and  rifled  tombs.  Antiqui- 
ties are  constantly  drifting  into  the  mar- 
ket from  this  quarter  of  Palestine.  In 
March,  1913,  I  saw  an  interesting  figurine 
thaS  had  been  brought  to  Jerusalem  by 


a  villager  of  Beit  Jibrin.  He  reported 
that  it  had  been  found  in  a  tomb  where 
there  were  cocks  painted  in  red  on  the 
wall.  This  was  all  the  information  that 
I  had  to  guide  me  when,  in  the  course 
of  one  of  the  tours  of  the  American 
School  of  Oriental  Research,  I  came  to 
the  town  on  the  12th  of  the  following 
May.  My  efforts  to  get  some  clue  as  to 
the  situation  of  the  tomb  with  the  cocks 
were  at  first  entirely  without  result.  It 
was  only  on  the  second  day,  a  few  hours 
before  our  departure,  that  I  succeeded 
in  my  quest.  Contrary  to  expectation, 
the  new  tomb  thd  not  turn  out  to  be  a 
near  neighbor  to  the  painted  tombs  dis- 
covered eleven  years  before.  It  was  a 
full  mile  away,  close  by  the  modern  vil- 
lage. In  the  valley  running  southeast 
from  the  town  toward  the  ruins  of  the 
old  crusading  church  of  St.  Anne,  there 


t    ^7 


FIG.  2.    LEFT  \V.\LL  AND  ARCOSOUUM  OR  ARCHED  RECESS  AS  0\E  ENTERS  THE  TOMU. 


FIG.  3.    CIRCULAR  RECESS  IN  REAR  WALL,  DECORATED  WITH  CROSSES,  WREATH  OF  FLOWERS  TIED 

WITH  A  RIBBON,  ETC. 


FIG.  4.    THE  LEFT  SPANDREL  OF  THE  REAR  WALL. 
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are  two  wells  not  widely  separated.  A 
short  distance  beyond  the  second  well, 
among  some  olive  trees  on  the  hillside 
at  the  right  of  the  path,  there  is  an  old 
necropolis  in  which  the  tomb  is  included. 
Standing  by  the  hole  through  which  one 
drops  down  into  it  and  looking  back 
across  the  valley  over  the  well,  a  part  of 
the  houses  of  the  village  can  be  seen. 
To  judge  from  the  appearance  of  the  dirt 
that  had  been  thrown  out  and  from  the 
growth  of  thorn  bushes  round  about, 
there  must  have  been  earlier  attempts  to 
o])en  the  tomb  that  were  not  successful. 
A  very  little  digging  would  have  revealed 
a  jierjjendicular  cut  surface  of  rock,  but 
it  was  necessary  to  burrow  down  to  a 
considerable  depth  to  reach  the  door\vay. 
This  seems  to  have  been  no  easy  task. 
The  present  appearance  of  the  surface 
of  the  ground  at  this  spot  is  shown  in 
the  first  illustration  (fig.  1). 

In  entering  one  slides  down  an  inclined 
plane  of  debris  and  then  through  an 
opening  just  under  the  top  of  the  door.^ 
It  is  not  possible  to  decide  with  certainty 
as  to  the  original  method  of  approach 
or  as  to  how  large  a  shaft  or  court  may 
have  been  cut  out  before  the  door  of  the 
tomb.  Once  inside,  one  finds  himself  in 
a  small  single  tomb-chamber  cut  in  the 

■  Tlie  door  has  an  outside  width  of  51  cm. 
and  this  increases  to  7.5  cm.  on  the  inside.  The 
top  of  the  door  is  14  cm.  from  the  ceiling  of  the 
tomb. 

'  The  main  chamber  has  a  width  of  278  cm. 
at  the  back  and  242  cm.  at  the  front.  Its 
depth  at  the  extreme  left  is  195  cm.,  but  this 
diminishes  to  178  cm.  near  the  edge  of  the  door. 
On  the  right  in  the  same  manner  the  depth 
ranges  from  215  cm.  to  178  cm.  The  height 
at  the  back  was  170  cm.  near  the  left  wall  and 
179  cm.  near  the  right  wall. 

*  The  bottom  width  of  the  arch  in  the  back 
wail  was  215  cm. ;  its  height,  made  somewhat 
uncertain  by  its  broken  top,  was  probably  166 
cm.     It  had  a  depth  of  116  cm.  on  the  left  and 


soft  gray  chalky  limestone  that  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  district.  It  has  three 
arcosoha,  or  circular  arched  recesses,  each 
contaiaing  a  sunk  bench  grave.  The 
main  chamber  has  a  flat  roof  and  is 
nearly  square  but  is  somewhat  irregular 
in  its  proportions.  Its  average  width 
exclusive  of  the  arcosolia  is  about  250 
cm.  and  its  depth  about  200  cm.,  while 
its  height  at  the  back  is  175  cm.^  It  is 
only  at  the  back  that  the  height  can  be 
determined  because  of  the  mass  of  earth 
and  stones  filling  the  front  of  the  tomb. 
The  arch  of  the  arcosolium  on  the  left 
as  one  enters  has  an  extreme  width  of 
172  cm.,  a  height  of  135  cm.,  and  an 
average  depth  of  105  cm.  The  sunk 
bench  grave  included  within  it  is  in  the 
form  of  a  sarcophagus,  175  cm.  long,  from 
66  cm.  to  69  cm.  wide,  and  ^\^th  an  inside 
length  of  164  cm.  to  173  cm.,  and  a  depth 
of  43  cm.,  while  the  front  side  has  with- 
out a  height  ranging  from  26  to  31  cm. 
The  thickness  of  tliis  side  is  about  9  cm. 
There  is  a  cushion  head  at  the  inner  end, 
and  over  this  a  projection  rises,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration  (fig.  2),  19  cm.  above 
the  side  of  the  sarcophagus.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  remaining  arcosolia  are  much 
the  same  save  that  the  one  in  the  back 
wall  is  somewhat  ■\vider.''    The  tool  marks 

111  cm.  on  the  right.  The  grave  itself  had  an 
inside  length  of  103  cm.,  and  a  depth  ranging 
from  45  cm.  on  the  left  to  49  cm.  on  the  right, 
while  its  inside  width  was  49  cm.  at  the  left 
and  47  cm.  at  the  right.  The  cushion  head 
was  at  the  right,  and  the  projection  correspond- 
ing to  this  above  the  sides  of  the  grave  was 
25  cm.  high.  The  front  side  of  the  sarcophagus 
had  a  thickness  of  about  13  cm.  In  the  floor 
before  this  sarcophagus  there  is  a  sunken  grave 
having  a  length  of  186  cm.  to  192  cm.,  and  a 
width  ranging  from  44  cm.  to  46  cm.,  and  sides 
from  10  cm.  to  14  cm.  thick.  It  was  filled  with 
dirt  and  stones.  The  arch  of  the  right  wall 
was  184  cm.  wide  and  140  cm.  high.  Its  depth 
(vas  101  cm.  on  the  left  and  87  cm.  at  the  right 
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would  iiulicate  that  picks  were  used  for 
the  earher  stages  of  the  work  in  shaping 
the  tomb  and  that  the  walls  were  then 
smoothed  with  broad-bladed  chisels  (9 
cm.  to  10  cm.  vnde).  The  whole  interior 
is  outlined  with  red  stripes.  In  the  span- 
drels of  the  left  wall  there  are  the  muti- 
lated forms  of  birds  that  were  painted 
in  the  same  color  (fig.  2).  There  is  also 
here  a  flower  design  in  red  that  appears 


It  was  not  possible  by  reason  of  the 
mass  of  debris  filling  the  front  of  the 
tomb  to  get  a  comjjrehensive  view  of  the 
back  wall.  Fig.  3  shows  only  the  deco- 
ration appearing  on  the  wall  of  the  arco- 
solium.  There  are  here  three  crosses  in 
red,  the  central  one  being  surrounded  by 
a  wreath  tied  with  a  ribbon  whose  ends 
are  extended  in  a  festoon.  The  flowers 
of  the  wreath  are  quite  indistinct,   but 


KIG.  0.    THE  RIGHT  SP.\N"DREL  OF  THE  RE.\R  WALL  AND  THE  INNER  SPANDREL  OF  THE 

RIGHT  WALL. 


likewise  on  the  wall  of  this  left  arcosolium. 
The  birds  do  not  seem  to  have  been  inten- 
tionally destroj-ed,  but  the  stone  has 
crumbled  from  natural  causes.  In  this 
way  whatever  was  painted  in  the  space 
between  them  has  disappeared. 

side  near  the  door.  The  sarcophagus  grave 
wa.s  here  180  em.  long  and  had  an  inside 
width  of  45  cm.  at  the  right  end  and  49 
cm.  at  the  left  end,  while  the  depth  was 
44  cm.  The  height  of  the  front  slab  was  32 
cm.   on   the  outsiile   and   its   thickness   12  cm. 


they  seem  to  show  in  addition  to  the 
prevailing  red,  yellow^,  as  well  as  touches 
of  blue.  In  the  spandrels  of  this  back 
wall  (figs.  4,  5)  are  the  remains  of  the 
bodies  and  tails  of  birds  much  larger  than 
those  already  seen.     They  were  proliably 

There  was  a  cushion  head  at  the  end  farthest 
from  the  door,  and  over  this  a  projection 
rises  15  cm.  above  the  sides  of  the  sarco- 
phagus. The  graves  were  originally  closed 
with  slabs  that  had  been  removed  and  bro- 
ken. 
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peacocks,  while  the  flowers  seem  to  be 
intendetl  for  anemones.  Here  also  nat- 
ural causes  may  have  letl  to  the  break- 
ing away  of  considerable  masses  of  lime- 
stone, and  thus  the  top  of  the  arch  has 
disappeared. 

The  right  wall  was  best  j^reserved  and 
of  g;reatest  interest  (f  g.  6) .  In  the  sjian- 
drels  we  have  two  spirited  cocks  done  in 
red.     Both  \\'ere  intact  and  in  good  con- 


the  wall  of  this  arcosolium  is  a  grape  vine 
upon  which  several  clusters  of  fruit  can 
still  be  seen. 

In  the  front  or  door  wall,  at  the  right 
and  left  of  the  entrance,  there  are  small 
arched  recesses  almost  entirely  blocked 
with  debris.''  The  fiowers  and  the  four 
crosses  on  this  wall  (figs.  7,  8)  are  in  red 
and  accord  exactly  with  what  we  have 
seen  on   the  other  sides.     These  niches 


FIG.  6.   ric;ht  wall. 


NOTE  THE  COCK,  SYMBOL  OF  LMMORTALITY,  PROCLALMING  THE 
MORN  OF  RESURRECTION. 


dition  when  I  first  saw  them  on  Maj'  12, 
1913,  but  in  the  interval  that  elapsed 
before  my  next  visit  on  June  3  tlae  cock 
farthest  from  the  entrance  was  badly 
mutilated  by  the  natives.  There  is  here, 
along  with  flowers,  a  cross  placed  just 
above  the  center  of  this  right  arch.     ()ii 

*  The  arch  at  the  right  of  the  door  is  70  cm. 
wide  and  from  its  top  to  the  ceiling  the  distance 
is  96  cm.,  while  the  corresponding  dimensions 


of  the  front  wall  may  have  been  intended 
for  the  burial  of  children.  Bliss  and 
Macalister  found  that  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  tombs  of  the  Hellenistic 
period  at  Beit  Jibrin  was  the  presence  of 
niches  prepared  for  such  use.^  As  a  rule 
they  were  in  wall  spaces  not  large  enough 

for  the  left  arch  are  75  and  87  cm.  respectively. 
'■  Excuviitiowi  in  Palestine,  1898-1900,  p.  202: 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 


FIG^  7.  A  PORTION  OF  THE  RIGHT  WALL  AND  OF  THE  FRONT  OR  DOOR  WALL. 


FIG.  8.  A  PORTION  OF  THE  FRONT  OR  DOOR  WALL  AND  OF  THE  LEFT  WALL. 
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for  other  purjioses.  The  same  plan  may 
have  been  adoiitotl  in  later  tombs.  Pos- 
sibly some  light  would  be  shed  on  this 
subject  if  the  small  recesses  in  tliis  toml! 
could  Ix^  cleared 
out. 

It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  crosses  are 
throughout  an  in- 
tegral iiart  of  the 
original  scheme  of 
decoration,  as  is 
slun\ii  l)0th  by 
their  coloring  and 
by  their  position. 
Of  themselves  they 
would  not  neces- 
sarily prove  this  to 
be  a  Christian 
toml),  for  the  cross 
has  been  used  as 
an  ornament  and 
as  a  religious 
symbol  from  earli- 
est times  How- 
ever, their  nearly 
equilateral  shape  as 
well  as  the  empha- 
sis given  to  them 
in  the  design  in- 
cline one  to  believe 
that  they  belong  to 
the  Byzantine 
period.'  It  seems 
not  unhkely  that 
o  r  i  g  i  n  a  1 !  A'  there 
were  crosses  over 
the  arches  of  the 
left  and  back  walls 
similar  to  those 
that  are  now  seen 


FIG.  9.    P.\INTED  FIGURINE  REPORTED  TO 
HAVE  BEEN  FOCXD  IN   THE  TOMB. 


at  the  right  between  the  cocks.  Chanc- 
ing to  look  up,  as  I  was  crawling  out  of 
the  toml)  on  one  occa.sion,  I  saw  a  small 
ci-oss  cut  in  the  under  side  of  the  rock 
o\er  the  doorway. 
Flowers  would  indi- 
cate the  same  date, 
for  they  were  used 
to  adorn  Christian 
tombs  at  an  early 
period.  In  the  case 
of  those  resembling 
anemones  it  is 
possible  that  t  h  e 
lilies  of  the  field 
mentioned  in  the 
gospels  are  in- 
tended. The  vine 
also  fits  in  with  our 
conclusion,  since  it 
became  one  of  the 
most  important 
Christian  emblems. 
The  same  holds 
true  for  the  birds. 
Peacocks  repre- 
sented immortality 
on  the  supposition 
that  their  flesh  was 
incorruptible. 
Cocks  Hkewisewere 
looked  upon  as 
standing  f  o  r  im- 
mortality, or  as  be- 
ing heralds  of 
Christ's  appearing. 
Just  as  their  crow- 
ing b  e  f  o  re  the 
break  of  day  an- 
nounces the  coming 
dawn ,  so  in  the 


'  The  cross  between  the  cocks  on  the  left 
wall  is  16  cm.  high  and  15  cm.  wide.  Its  bars 
have  a  width  of  3^  cm.  On  the  back  wall  the 
central  cross  is  imperfect,  but  its  height  is  24 


cm.  and  its  width  if  completed  would  probably 
be  20  cm.  The  other  crosses  on  this  wall  are 
19  cm.  high  and  16  cm.  wide  (right)  and  20  cm. 
high  by  IS  cm.  wide    (left).     The  bars  range 
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FIG.  10.  POTTERY  REPORTED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  FOUND  IN  THE  TOMB. 


darkness  of  the  tomb  they  were  thought 
of  as  proclaimmg  the  morn  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. For  this  reason  they  are  painted 
with  o])en  lieaks  in  the  act  of  crowing. 
In  the  tomb  discovered  by  Dr.  Peters 
and  Dr.  Thiersch  a  cock  with  open  beak 
is  to  he  seen  striding  away  from  the  door- 
way leading  into  the  main  chamber.  His 
chthonic  significance  is  made  evident  by 
the  three-headed  Cerberus  which  appears 
as  liis  counterpart  on  the  other  side  of 
the  door  In  conception  and  execution, 
however,  this  cock  is  entirely  unlike  those 
in  our  tomb. 

Of  the  objects  that  the  tomb  may  have 
contained  nothing  was  discoverable  save 
a  few  fragments  of  jjottery.  They  were 
parts  of  a  large  amphora  of  the  Roman 
type  that  may  well  have  come  from  the 
Byzantine  period.  Mr.  Macalister  found 
such  a  one  in  an  unrifled  tomb  during 
his  excavations  at  Gezer.^  There  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  the  painted 
figurine  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration (fig.  9)  came  from  this  tomb.     I 

from  4  cm.  to  5  cm.  in  width.  The  wreath 
has  a  perpendicular  diameter  of  67  cm.  and  a 
horizontal  diameter  of  65  cm.  The  crosses  at 
the  right  on  the  front  wall  are  15  cm.  by  13 
cm.  (upper)  and  12  cm.  by  12  cm.  (lower),  and 
at  the  left   13  by  10  cm.   (upper)  and   11   by 


have  already  stated  that  it  was  brought 
by  a  native  to  Jerusalem  earlier  in  the 
year.  At  present  it  is  in  the  collection 
of  Mrs.  Max  L.  Kellner  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  it  is  through  her  kindness  that 
I  am  able  to  reproduce  it  here.  As  shown 
in  the  photograph  it  is  five-eighths  of  its 
full  size.  In  design  and  decoration  it  is 
unlike  the  majority  of  the  figurines  that 
have  thus  far  come  to  light  in  Palestine. 
By  the  local  dealers  it  was  supposed  to 
have  religious  significance  and  was  classed 
by  them  along  with  the  crude  Astartes 
that  have  frequently  been  found  in  older 
tombs,  but  it  lacks  their  most  striking 
traits.'  Until  fuller  evidence  is  forth- 
coming there  seems  no  sufficient  reason 
for  regarding  it  as  more  than  a  toy. 
Objects  that  have  evidently  served  such 
a  jiurpose  have  often  been  found  in  like 
surroundings  Of  course  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  establish  beyond  all  question  the 
fact  of  its  having  come  from  this  tomb, 
and  yet  there  seems  to  be  no  motive  for 
misrepresentation   in    this    regard.     The 

10  cm.  (lower),  with  bars  from  2  to  3  cm.  wide. 

'  The  Excav2tions  of  Gezer,  vol.  1,  p.  361: 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 

'  With  this  may  be  compared  a  figurine 
found  by  Mr.  Macalister.  The  Eicnvations  of 
Gezer,  vol.  1,  p.  333. 
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same  cannot  be  said  with  reference  to 
three  pieces  of  pottery  (fig.  10)  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation  that  were 
reported  by  the  native  from  whom  the 
figurine  was  obtained  to  have  been  also 
among  the  objects  discovered  in  the  tomb. 
This  statement  was  made  on  June  3d,  on 
the  occasion  of  my  second  vi.sit  to  Beit 
Jibrin  and  at  a  time  when  he  was  aware 
of  my  interest  in  the  tomb  and  when  he 
was  seeking  to  negotiate  a  sale.  It  should 
be  added,  however,  that  he  did  not  go  to 
the  length  of  making  the  same  claim  for 
all  the  pottery  then  in  his  possession,  as 
might  have  been  expected. 

I  had  scant  opportunity  to  investigate 
other  tombs  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
and  to  gather  their  testimony.  Those  in- 
to which  I  did  descend  were  of  the  same 
general  type,  though  one  or  two  were 
much  larger  and  contained  more  graves. 


One  was  outlined  in  red  but  had  no  fur- 
ther decoration  that  I  could  discover. 
Another  had  been  closed,  or  at  least  partly 
blocked,  by  a  rolling  stone  marked  with 
across  (fig.  11).  It  may  be  concluded 
then,  that  this  spot  is  the  site  of  a  nec- 
ropolis constructed  by  Christians  or  that 
they  appropriated  to  their  use  one  already 
existing  here.  We  know  that  Beit  Jibrin 
was  earl  J-  an  important  Christian  center, 
but  we  have  as  yet  only  fragmentary  in- 
formation as  to  the  development  of  its 
history.  Crosses  occur  in  the  great  domed 
caverns  for  which  the  locality  is  famous. 
They  are  also  scratched  or  painted  in  red 
in  some  tombs  near  the  ruined  church  of  St. 
Anne.  But  up  to  the  present  no  Christian 
tomb  possessing  such  elaborate  decoration 
as  the  one  here  described  has  come  to  light 
in  this  vicinity  or  elsewhere  in  Palestine. 
Bangor  Theological  Seminary. 


FIG.  11.    ROLLING  STO.\E  MARKED  WITH  CROSS  AT  ENTRAXCE  TO  A  XEIGHBORIXG  TOMB. 


PORCH  OF  PAZZI  CHAPEL    {page  74). 


THE  CHERUB  FRIEZE  OF  THE  PAZZI  CHAPEL  IX 

FLORENCE 

PHILA  CALDER  NYE 


The  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  Ijuild- 
ing  of  the  Pazzi  chapel  (fig.  1),  one  of  the 
most  finished  works  of  Erunclleschi,  was 
long  placed  as  earljr  as  1420.  But  later  re- 
searches have  shown  that  this  date  is  too 
early  by  about  ten  years.  Jodoco  del 
Badia,  in  the  Raccolta  delle  Migliore 
Fabbriche  antiche  e  moderne  di  Firenze, 
vol.  I,  p.  15,  gives  an  extract  from  Andrea 
de'  Pazzi's  Portata  al  Catasto  for  1433, 
in  which  he  states  that  he  has  a  sum  of 
money  in  the  Monte  Comune  which  his 
son  Piero  will  inherit,  but  that  for  six 
years  the  interest  was  alienated,  having 
been    pledged    four   years    since    to    the 


Opcrai  di  Santa  Croce  to  Ijuild  the  chap- 
terhouse and  chapel  in  the  Cloister.  It 
would  appear  from  this  that  the  Pazzi 
chapel  began  to  be  built  not  earlier  than 
1429.  The  building  was  to  be  a  small 
one,  and  Andrea  de"  Pazzi  evidently 
calculated  that  six  years'  time  was  suf- 
ficient to  complete  it. 

On  February  7,  1443,  Pope  Eugcnius 
W  dined  in  the  room  over  the  chapter- 
house, so  the  chapel  must  have  been  built 
at  that  time.  The  complete  decoration 
of  the  building  dragged  on  for  years.  The 
will  of  Andrea  de'  Pazzi,  dated  1445,  left 
the  interest  on  the  sum  invested  in  the 


FIG.  1.    PAZZI  CHAPEL. 
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Monto  Comuiie  until  the  work  should 
l)e  finished.  In  1451  the  will  of  Antonio 
de'  Pazzi  directerl  provision  to  be  made 
for  the  completion  of  the  decoration  of  the 
Pazzi  chapel,  his  two  brothers  each  to 
contribute  an  equal  share  of  the  expense. 
At  some  time  between  1457  and  1469  the 
contributions  for  the  decoration  of  the 
chapel  ceased.  As  late  as  1478  Giuliano 
da  Maiano  made  a  claim  for  pa^Tnent  on 


tween  couples  of  A\inged  cherub  heads. 
On  the  walls  below  the  frieze,  are  the 
twelve  iondi  framing  the  twelve  apostles 
by  Luca  della  Robbia.  This  completes 
the  main  decoration  of  the  interior.  The 
entrance  to  the  chapel  isthrough  a  tunnel- 
vaulted  porch  (fig.  2) ,  with  a  ceiling  richly 
decorated  by  cofferings,  and  a  central 
dome  finely  embellished  by  Luca  della 
Robbia.     A  terra  cotta   frieze  of    tondi 


mmm 


FIG.  3.    CHERUB  FRIEZE.    F.iC.ADE  OF  P.\ZZI  CHAPEL. 


account  of  the  chapel  from  Jacopo  de' 
Pazzi,  but  this  was  probably  for  repairs. 
The  chapel  is  square  in  plan,  with  a 
square  choir,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  low 
cupola  raised  on  a  drmn  pierced  by  twelve 
round  windows.  The  decoration  of  the 
chapel,  on  both  exterior  and  interior,  is 
most  interesting  and  particularly  in  keep- 
ing with  the  architectural  design.  On  the 
interior  in  the  pendentives  of  the  cupola 
are  four  tondi  or  decorated  plates  wdth 
the  four  Evangelists  by  some  artist  of  the 
Robbia  school.  Above  the  wall-pilasters 
is  a  frieze  in  colored  stucco,  showing  the 
arms  of  the  Arte  della  Lana  placed  be- 


framing  ^vinged  cherub  heads  decorates 
the  interior  of  the  porch.  The  fagade 
consists  of  a  colonnade  of  six  Corinthian 
columns  carrying  a  high  entablature  brok- 
en in  the  center  by  a  round  arch.  On 
each  side  of  the  arched  entrance  runs 
a  frieze  of  cherub  heads  in  jyietra  serena 
or  gray  sandstone,  which  is  the  subject  of 
our  -discussion  (figs  3,  4).  There  are 
thirteen  of  these  cherub  heads  in  tondi 
on  each  side  of  the  central  arch,  two  facing 
each  other  above  the  columns  of  the  en- 
trance, and  one  on  each  end,  making 
thirty  in  all.  The  outer  frieze  in  its  gen- 
eral scheme  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
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inner  frieze  of  the  porch,  but  is  far  superior 
to  it  in  design  anil  execution. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  documents 
have  been  discovered  which  throw  any 
light  on  the  authorship  of  this  frieze, 
hence  we  are  led  to  consider  first  the 
traditional  attributions.  Albertini,  wTit- 
ing  in  1510,  makes  the  statement  that 
Donatello  with  Luca  della  Robbia  and 
Desiderio  made  many  things  in  the  most 


attribution.  In  1878  Hans  Semper  and 
Robert  Dolmie  {Kunst  und  Kiinstler  I, 
XLIV:  23)  give  the  credit  of  the  work  to 
Donatello.  But  in  the  same  publication 
(I,  XLVII:  30)  Dr.  Bode  first  attributes 
this  frieze  to  Desiderio  as  an  early  work. 
Milanesi,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Works  of 
Donatello  (1887)  gives  it  to  Donatello. 
Perkins,  in  his  Handhock  of  Italian 
Sculpture,  speaks  of  the  frieze  as  the  work 


.  •ffMry^sa^j' 


FIG.  4.      CHERUB  FRIEZE.     FACADE  OF  PAZZI  CHAPEL. 


beautiful  chapel  of  Pazzi.  This  casual 
statement,  made  many  years  after  the 
chapel  was  built,  is  the  primary  authority 
for  introducing  in  this  connection  the 
names  of  Donatello  and  Desiderio,  but  we 
observe  that  Albertini  makes  no  specific 
reference  to  the  frieze.  Vasari  mentions 
the  building  as  one  of  great  beauty  and 
as  a  work  of  Brunellcschi,  but  makes  no 
mention  of  Donatello  or  of  Desiderio  as 
having  a  share  in  its  decoration.  In  1677 
Bocchi  (Cinelli  edition)  attributes  the 
stone  frieze  to  the  hand  of  Desiderio 
alone.  In  1821  Marco  Lastri,  in  L'Osser- 
vatore  Fiorentino  follows  Bocchi  in  this 


of  both  masters.  Tschudi,  in  his  Dona- 
tello (1887)  follows  Bode  in  ascribing  it  to 
Desiderio.  Geymiiller  attributes  the  de- 
sign of  it  to  Donatello,  and  Fabriczy,  in 
his  work  on  Brunelleschi,  assigns  it  to 
Donatello  and  his  pupil  Desiderio.  Rey- 
mond  considers  it  the  work  of  Desiderio 
on  the  design  of  Donatello.  IVIiss  Crutt- 
wcll  in  her  work  on  the  della  Robbias 
says  that  these  cherubs  are  generally 
attributed  to  Desiderio,  but  are  "worthy 
almost  of  Donatello  himself;"  but  in  her 
work  on  Donatello  she  attributes  them 
to  Donatello  with  Desiderio  possibly  shar- 
ing in  the  execution.     Sciuiljring  assigns 
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FIG.  5.    DANCING  CHILDREN  FROM  DONATELLO'S  CANTORIA. 


the  frieze  to  Desiderio,  while  Allan  Mar- 
quanil  inclines  to  the  belief  that  it  is  by 
Donatello,  and  probably  executed  when 
Desiderio  was  a  mere  boy. 

If  the  chapel  was  practically  complete 
in  1443,  we  may  well  believe  that  the 
outer  frieze  as  a  primary  decoration  would 
have  been  already  in  place.  We  may 
note  also  that  in  1443  Donatello  was  a 
man  of  fifty-seven,  Luca  della  Robbia  was 
forty-three,  and  Desiderio  but  a  lad  of 
fifteen,  much  too  young  to  have  had  a 
hand  in  a  work  of  such  importance. 

The  year  1433  found  Donatello  in  Flor- 
ence, just  back  from  Rome,  where  he  had 
been  working  and  gaining  new  impres- 
sions. He  had  two  important  commis- 
sions to  fill  between  the  years  1433  and 
1439;  the  Cantoria  for  the  Duomo  of 
Florence  (fig.  5,  6) ,  and  the  outside  pulpit 


of  Frato.  On  account  of  his  close  asso- 
ciation with  Brunelleschi  at  this  time  it 
seems  probable  that  Brunelleschi  would 
have  recommended  him  for  the  sculptural 
decoration  of  the  Pazzi  chapel.  Full  of 
ideas  for  the  decoration  of  the  pulpit  and 
Cantoria,  studying  children  in  a  most 
careful  way,  does  it  not  seem  probable 
that  he  should  have  been  chosen  to  design 
and  execute  this,  the  first  frieze  of  its  kind 
which  had  ever  been  made?  The  repeti- 
tion of  the  design,  on  the  inner  sides  of 
the  porch,  and  again  in  the  Old  Sacristy 
of  S.  Lorenzo,  in  other  material  and  in  a 
mechanical  manner,  is  certainly  the  work 
of  artisans;  but  the  outer  frieze  is  so 
fresh  in  its  inspiration  and  execution  as 
to  be  attril)utable  to  a  master  of  the 
first  rank. 

If  we  should  study  carefully  the  putti 
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or  cherulis  which  came  from  the  hand  of 
DonateUo  at  this  period,  our  attention 
would  be  directed  especially  to  those  on 
the  entablature  of  the  Annunciation  in 
Santa  Croce,  thetwo  reclining  puition  the 
capital  below  the  Prato  pulpit,  the  Cupid 
or  Atys  of  the  Museo  Nazionale  of  Flor- 
ence, and  the  putti  of  the  Cantoria.  If 
an  exhaustive  comparison  is  made  between 
these,  and  those  found  in  the  works  of 
Dosiderio,  we  shall  find  decided  charac- 
teristics which  point  to  Donatello  alone 
as  the  author  of  the  frieze.    xVmong  the 


few  works  unquestionabh-  from  the  hand 
of  Desiderio,  the  Marsuppini  tomb  in 
Santa  Croce,  and  the  Tabernacle  in  S. 
Lorenzo  show  characteristic  putti  and 
cherub  heads  l)y  that  master.  By  com- 
paring these  works  we  obtain  a  clear  idea 
of  the  representations  of  child-life  by  the 
two  artists. 

The  older  master  is  decided  in  his  hand- 
ling of  flesh,  and  shows  great  firmness  of 
touch.  Note  the  modelling  of  the  cheeks 
of  the  Atys,  and  those  of  the  putti  on  the 
capital    below    the    Prato    pulpit.      The 
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younger  master  treats  his  with  an  entirely 
new  tenderness;  the  cheelvs  are  full  and 
childlike,  but  lacking  in  the  boldness  of 
handling  seen  in  the  works  of  Donatello. 
In  expression  again  the  two  disagree: 
Donatello's  happy,  open-mouthed  children 
make  one  keenly  aware  of  their  joy  in 
living;  Desiderio's  have  a  certain  wist- 
fulness  in  their  sweetest  smiles.  The 
heads  of  the  Donatello  babies  are  rounded 
and  full  at  the  back  of  the  neck ;  those  of 
Desiderio  lose  the  fulness  at  the  neck,  and 
incline  to  a  broadening  at  the  top  of  the 
head.  Donatello  makes  the  faces  round 
in  outline,  and  sometimes  a  little  flattened 
in  relief;  Desiderio's  cherub  faces  are 
almost  square.  Hair  treated  bj'  the  first 
master  is  apt  to  be  thick,  the  locks  ^\^nd- 
blown,  and  often  there  are  fillets,  wreaths, 
or  braids  to  add  to  the  decorative  eif ect ; 
if  the  hair  is  lightly  treated  it  is  quite 
soft,  but  still  shows  locks  or  tresses,  and 
there  is  a  marked  fondness  for  bringing 
a  lock  well  do^^^l  on  the  cheek  in  front 
of  the  ear.  The  second  master  treats  his 
locks  in  a  heavier  way  at  times,  but  at 
other  times  the  hair  is  lightly  indicated 
and  silky,  the  ear-lock  when  used  is  apt 
to  be  merely  sketched  on  the  cheek.  The 
Donatello  eyes  are  set  beneath  arched  or 
strongly  marked  brows,  both  the  eyelids 
are  clearly  defined,  the  CA'e-balls  often 
deeply  cut,  and  the  pupils  not  centrally 
indicated ;  Desiderio  treats  the  brow  more 
delicately,  gives  little  definition  to  the 
lower  eyelids,  and  indicates  the  pupil 
sometimes  in  the  corner  of  the  eye,  so 
that  there  is  a  very  roguish  expression 
in  the  little  face.  Donatello  has  a  dis- 
tinctive manner  of  opening  the  mouth, 
framed  by  clearly  modelled  lips,  ^\^th  a 
break  at  each  corner;  Desiderio's  mouths 
are  vaguely  modelled  and  not  so  sharply 
broken  at  the  corners;  he  prefers  a  long 
upper  lip,  Donatello  a  short  one.     The 


chin,  wth  Donatello,  is  well  rounded  and 
sometimes  doulile;  with  Desiderio  it  is 
sma  ler  and  more  pointed.  Donatello 
gives  large,  well  defined  ears  with  large 
lobes  and  openings;  Desiderio  uses  a  more 
vaguely  shaped  ear  with  somewhat  small- 
er openings.  Donatello  sets  the  head  on 
a  thick  short  neck;  Desiderio,  too,  uses 
the  short  neck,  but  diminishes  its  thick- 
ness. In  the  treatment  of  the  wings 
Donatello  is  the  more  naturalistic;  his 
■wings  are  often  incised  so  as  to  resemble 
feathers;  Desiderio's  are  vaguer;  they 
spring  unnaturally  from  the  cherubs' 
heads  and  are  leaf-like  in  form  and  detail. 
In  the  matter  of  composition  Donatello 
is  not  intent  on  s^Tiunetry,  but  poses  his 
heads  as>inmetrically,  and  gives  them  a 
twist  or  a  toss,  which  adds  to  their  life- 
like character:  Desiderio,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  more  conventional,  and  sets  his 
most  carefully  in  the  center  of  the  wings 
or  the  given  space.  To  sum  up,  Dona- 
tello is  free  and  masterly  in  his  concep- 
tion and  handling;  Desiderio  delicate, 
charming,  but  conventional. 

In  the  Tabernacle  of  S.  Lorenzo  De- 
siderio shows  eight  cherub  heads;  one  on 
each  side  of  the  chalice  in  the  pediment, 
four  on  the  entablature,  and  one  in  each 
spandrel.  In  all  there  is  daintiness  of 
touch,  and  charm  in  the  child-like  expres- 
sion. But  the  poses  cannot  be  said  to 
show  much  variety,  nor  are  the  expres- 
sions very  different;  all  smile  or  laugh, 
all  look  either  up  or  down.  Even  in 
these  baby  faces  the  long  upper  lip  and 
the  delicately  shaped  nose  are  apparent. 
The  ^\^ngs  in  their  treatment  are  very 
unlike  those  of  the  Pazzi  tondi.  On  the 
Tabernacle  they  surround  the  cherub 
heads  with  a  fluff  of  dainty  feathers, 
which  do  not  support  the  head,  but  en- 
circle the  little  face  like  a  downy  blanket. 
The  Pazzi  cherubs,  on  the  other  hand, 
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show  the  lieatl  rising  from  the  encircling 
wings  as  if  really  borne  upon  them. 

The  outer  Pazzi  frieze,  with  its  marked 
individualities,  its  masterly  touch  appar- 
ent in  each  little  head,  was  doubtless  the 
model  from  which  the  frieze  of  the  inner 
porch  and  the  one  in  the  Old  Sacristy  of 
S.  Lorenzo  were  derived.  But  how  spirit- 
less and  conventional  are  these  copies. 
In  the  S.  Lorenzo  frieze,  two  types  onh" 
repeat  themselves  monotonously  around 
the  room.  The  frieze  of  the  inner  porch 
of  the  Pazzi  chapel  is  also  very  inferior 
and  mannered  in  treatment.  In  the 
outer  Pazzi  frieze  the  regular  alternation 
in  the  folding  of  the  wings  from  left  to 
right  and  right  to  left  may  be  considered 
somewhat  conventional;  but  a  closer  in- 
spection will  show  decided  differences  in 
the  treatment  of  the  wings.  Some  are 
more  graceful  than  others,  but  from  them 
all  rise  charming  heads;  some  merry, 
some  sad,  some  dubious,  some  sleepy;  but 
no  two  of  all  thirty  are  alike.  Another 
striking  characteristic  of  the  Pazzi  frieze 
is  the  individual  posing  of  each  head;  the 
pose  carries  out  exactly  the  state  of  feel- 
ing expressed  in  the  face.  In  the  Taber- 
nacle cherubs  the  angle  of  pose  is  not 
affected  by  the  expression;  always  the 
head  nestles  in  the  soft  wings,  content 
and  lovely.  In  the  Old  Sacrist}^  frieze 
in  S.  Lorenzo  there  must  be  more  than  a 
hundred  heads,  monotonous  in  type  and 
pose. 

Marcel  Reymond,  in  La  Sculpture 
Florentine,  says  that  Donatello  would 
have  accentuated  the  features,  and  exag- 
geratetl  the  violence  of  execution,  so  that 
the  work  when  viewed  from  a  distance 
should  not  appear  too  soft,  and  to  have 
lost  energy.  Are  not  the  deeply  cut  eyes, 
open  mouths,  sharply  defined  wings,  and 


curling  hair  strong  accents,  and  may  we 
not  recognize  here  the  same  hand  that 
modelled  the  beautiful  bronze  capital 
beneath  the  pulpit  at  Prato?  This  was 
executed  in  1433,  and  the  reclining  putti 
on  it  are  as  soft  in  outline  as  the  p  (//<■;'  on 
the  Pazzi  frieze.  On  the  other  hand 
Desiderio,  while  soft  in  his  modelling,  is 
harsh  in  his  outlines.  His  cherub  heads 
and  his  decorative  designs  are  so  sharply 
undercut  as  to  suggest  an  apjilique  of 
metal  rather  than  marble  relief.  There 
is  no  suggestion  of  such  a  teclmique  in 
the  Pazzi  frieze. 

During  the  residence  of  Donatello  in 
Padua  (1443-1450)  he  executed  for  the 
transom  of  the  choir  of  S.  Anthony  a 
series  of  cherub  heads  not  unlike  those 
of  the  Pazzi  frieze,  but  less  vigorous  in 
character.  Some  of  the  heads  show 
direct  likenesses  to  the  Pazzi  frieze, 
though  the  wing  treatment,  owing  to  the 
shape  of  the  space  to  be  filled,  is  some- 
what different.  The  feathers,  however, 
are  still  incised,  like  those  of  the  Pazzi 
cherubs.  Because  of  the  direct  like- 
nesses in  some  of  these  heads  to  some  of 
those  in  the  Pazzi  frieze,  and  slight 
changes  in  others,  we  see  in  the  Paduan 
cherubs  a  foreshadowing  of  Donatello 's 
later  method  of  treatment.  The  putti  in 
the  pedestal  of  the  Judith  (1455)  have 
few  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Pazzi 
cherubs,  but  many  rem'niscences  of  the 
Paduan  putti.  Hence  the  Paduan  work 
is  a  link  between  the  two  styles.  Thus 
it  is  j^robable  that  Donatello  executed 
the  Pazzi  frieze  before  he  went  to  Padua, 
in  the  same  period  with  the  Cantoria  and 
the  Prato  pulpit — not  far  from  the  vear 
1435. 

Princeton,  N.  J. 


MODERN   .MASTERPIECES  OF  CLASSICAL  ARCHITECTURE 


II.  THE  .MONUMENT  TO  VICTOR  EMMANUEL,  ROME 


FoUowng  the  illustration  of  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  in  No.  1,  we  present  as 
the  second  of  our  series  of  "Modern 
Masterpieces  of  Classical  Architecture," 
the  Monument  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  which 
was  dedicated  in  Rome,  June  4,  1911. 

The  monument  is  on  a  colossal  scale. 
It  stands  against  the  CapitoUne  hill  and 
serves  as  a  pedestal  for  a  gilded  bronze 
statue  of  Victor  Enmianuel,  the  King 
Liberator  of  Italy,  who  is  regarded  as 
the  Father  of  his  Country.  It  consists  of 
an  hnmense  platform  78  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Piazza  Venezia,  approached 
b>'  imposing  flights  of  stairs,  ornamented 
with  statuary,  colmnns,  and  fountains. 
In  the  background  is  a  carved  colonnade, 
which  conceals  the  Church  of  the  Ara 
Coeli.  The  entire  structure  is  built  of 
white  marl  le  from  quarries  near  Bres- 
cia. The  enormous  portico  is  five  hun- 
dred feet  long,  four  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  deep,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  high. 

The  design,  which  was  thro^\^l  open 
to  international  competition,  was  made 
by  a  young  Italian  architect,  Count 
Sacconi.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  in 
March,  1885,  and  nearly  thirty  years' 
work  has  been  put  upon  it.  "Some  idea 
of  the  size  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  may  be  gained  when  it  is  men- 
tioned that  the  trappings  of  the  horse  on 
which  the  King  is  seated  weigh  some  four 
tons.  The  king's  sabre,  which  is  more 
than  thirteen  feet  long,  weighs  nearly 
seven  hundredweight;  the  pistol  holders 
are  higher  than  an  ordinary  man;  the 
breast  of  the  horse  weighs  nearly  seven 
tons;  the  abdomen  nearlj^  nine  tons;  the 
head   of   the   figure,   wth   its   helmet   is 


two  and  half  feet  in  height  and  weighs 
more  than  two  tons.  The  horse  and  the 
figure  had  to  be  cast  in  thirteen  pieces." 

It  is  of  great  archaeological  interest 
that  the  design  of  the  Victor  Emmanuel 
Monument  was  suggested  by  the  plan 
of  the  ruined  Temple  of  Fortunu  at 
Praeneste.  A  large  and  impressive  ( Iraw- 
ing  which  hangs  in  the  ^Mayor's  room  of 
the  mmiicipal  building  at  Praeneste  gives 
a  restoration  of  this  temple,  imposing  in 
its  style  and  proportions,  and  the  simi- 
larity is  striking. 

The  monument  does  not  possess  the 
"noble  naivete  and  placid  grandeur"  of 
the  proposed  Lincoln  ^lemorial  in  Wash- 
ington, but  is  rather  grandiose,  and  its 
colossal  proportions  seem  to  dwarf  even 
the  city  of  Rome.  Yet  in  this  resj.ect 
we  feel  quite  sympathetic  with  the  atti- 
tude of  Mr.  R.  H.  Titherington  (Mun- 
sey's  Magazine,  July) : 

"Many  foreigners  have  criticised  this 
vast  pile  of  glittering  white  marble  as 
too  grandiose  and  disproportionately 
costly — as  a  striking  instance  of  that  love 
of  mere  magnitude  which  has  always 
been  a  weakness  of  the  Italian  genius. 
They  have  urged  that  it  was  vandalism 
to  sweep  awaj',  for  its  sake,  such  his- 
toric buildings  as  the  tower  of  Paid  II 
and  the  house  of  Michelangelo." 

"They  should  remember  that  to  the 
people  of  Rome  and  of  Italy  this  truly 
remarkable  structure,  almost  the  domi- 
nating architectural  feature  of  the  Eter- 
nal City,  is  much  more  than  a  dead 
king's  monument.  It  is  the  expression 
of  a  great  national  purpose,  the  seal  of 
a  dramatic  accomplishment,  the  symbol 
of  a  stirring  chapter  of  history."     M.  C. 
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The  Feathered  Serpent  Column  of 
Chichen  Itza.  Tlie  present  decade  is  wit- 
nessina;  a  most  gratifyiirg  public  awak- 
ening to  the  importance  of  American 
archaeology  as  a  branch  of  research, 
and  this  popularity  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  accumulation  of  illustrative  mate- 
rial in  our  museums  and  by  the  elaborate 
displays  made  at  international  and  other 
expositions.  In  this  field  Yucatan  and 
the  culture  of  the  ancient  Maya  race  hold 
the  center  of  the  stage,  and  the  extensive 
exhibit  now  in  preparation  for  the  Panama- 
California  Exposition,  to  be  held  in  San 
Diego  next  year,  will  unquestionably  excel 
anything  of  its  kind  yet  prepared  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States.  The 
page  opposite  represents  a  model  of  one 
of  the  many  remarkable  carved  stone  col- 
umns of  Chichen  Itza,  Yucatan,  remnants 
of  which  remain  in  place  at  the  entrance 
of  numerous  temples  while  manj^  frag- 
ments are  scattered  do^\^^  the  slopes  of 
the  pyramids  or  lie  l)iu-ie<l  in  the  great 
masses  of  debris  about  their  bases.  These 
columns  occur  always  in  pairs  dividing 
the  ^^'ide  jiortals  and  supporting  the 
wooden  lintels  which  rest  on  the  hori- 
zontal offset  at  the  back.  No  single  en- 
tire example  of  these  columns  is  in  place 
today.  Falling  walls  have  broken  away 
the  projecting  parts  while  vandals  have 
battered  the  heads  of  the  serpents,  thus 
wreaking  vengeance  on  the  false  gods  of 
the  aborigines. 

The   feathered   serpent   god,    Quetzal- 


coatl  of  the  Aztecs  (quetzal  =  a  beauti- 
fully plumaged  bird  of  Middle  America, 
and  coatl  =  snake),  and  the  correspond- 
ing deity,  Kukulkan  of  the  Maya  peoples 
(kukul  =  bird,  and  kan  =  snake),  took  first 
rank  in  the  mythology  of  these  peoples  and 
this  composite  deity  is  embodied  in  a 
vast  number  of  forms  in  nearly  every 
branch  of  native  art.  The  strangely  con- 
ceived symbolic  co'umns  guard  the  ])or- 
tals  of  the  temples  devoted  to  this  deity. 
Nearly  the  entire  surface  of  the  column  is 
covered  with  plumage  typifying  the  liird 
element,  while  the  general  conformation, 
the  projecting  tongue,  the  bulbous  fangs, 
the  watchful  eyes,  and  the  f(>ar-inspiring 
rattles  sjonbolize  the  snake. 

In  building  the  model  all  possible  data 
were  utilized — descriptions,  pliotograjjlis, 
and  measurements.  A  close  apjiroxi- 
mation  to  the  original  in  every  particular 
was  insured  lij'  the  fact  that  the  model 
was  made  under  the  personal  surjiervision 
of  one  who  is  quite  familiar  with  all  that 
remains  above  ground  of  the  original 
sculptures.  The  several  i:)arts  were  mod- 
eled in  clay,  a  mold  of  these  was  made 
in  plaster,  and  the  sections  were  cast,  set 
up  and  joined  as  shown  in  the  jilate.  The 
pair  of  columns  now  in  ]ireparation,  when 
completed  will  be  colored  in  close  imita- 
tion of  the  originals  as  it  is  assumed  they 
would  appear  when  newly  carved.  When 
installed  they  are  to  be  sujiplied  with 
Avooden  lintels  imitating  those  which  re- 
main in  place  in  one  of  the  temples. 

W.  H.  H. 
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Prehistoric  Pottery  from  Mimbres 
Valley,  New  Mexico.  Artistic  decora- 
tion of  pottery  with  colored  figures 
nowhere  reached  a  higher  development 
in  prehistoric  North  America  than  in 
the  Pueblo  region  of  our  Southwest. 
Some  of  the  finest  known  specimens 
of  this  art  are  sho^\ai  in  the  cases  of  the 
National  Museum,  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  being  a  collection  from  the  ruin 
of  the  Pueblo  of  Sikyatki,  founded  in 
the  Hopi  region  of  Arizona  by  a  colony 
from  Jemez  near  the  Rio  Grande  in 
New  Mexico  and  destroyed  in  pre- 
historic times.  Artistic  ability  of  high 
rank  is  also  shown  by  the  rich  collections 
of  mortuary  pottery  from  ruins  in  other 
geographical  localities,  as  the  valleys 
of  the  Little  Colorado,  Rio  Grande,  and 
.San  Juan. 

Althougii  it  has  long  been  kno^vn  that 
evidences  of  fine  pottery,  reaching  back 
into  prehistoric  times,  occur  in  the 
valley  of  the  upper  Mimbres,  in  south- 
em  New  Mexico,  there  was  little  in- 
formation regarding  the  archaeology  of 
its  lower  part,  or  the  broad  plain  in  which 
Deming  is  situated.  LTp  to  within  the 
last  few  months  the  plain  extending 
from  where  the  Mimbres  leaves  the 
mountains  to  the  border  of  Mexico  was 
archaeologically  a  terra  incognita.  The 
discovery  of  richly  decorated  pottery 
having  been  reported  to  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology  by  Mr.  E.  D. 
Osboni  of  Deming,  a  reconnoissance 
was  undertaken  in  that  region  in  May 
and  June  of  the  present  year.  The 
results  have  been  gratifying,  for  in- 
vestigations in  this  locality  have  not 
only  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  new 
ceramic  area  in  the  Southwest  compara- 
ble in  interest  with  the  areas  already 
mentioned,  but  have  added  to  the 
National    Museum    an    important    col- 


lection of  instructive  and  beautifully 
decorated  pottery  from  a  region  thus 
far  unrepresented  in  our  museums. 

The  fifty  or  more  decorated  food 
bowls  fi-om  this  region  are  particularly 
instructive  on  account  of  the  predomi- 
nance in  their  decoration  of  painted  figures 
of  animals  and  human  beings  and  the 
characteristically  artistic  features  of  the 
geometrical    decorations. 

The  majority  of  the  animal-figures, 
often  duplicated  on  the  same  bowl, 
represent  antelopes,  mountain  sheep, 
mountain  lions,  bears,  badgers,  frogs, 
several  genera  of  birds  and  fishes,  reptiles, 
and  grasshoppers.  In  several  instances 
these  animals  are  more  or  less  conven- 
tionalized, in  others  more  realistic,  but 
well  enough  drawia  to  be  readilv  identi- 
fied. 

These  bowls  were  found  with  human 
skeletons  under  the  floors  of  prehistoric 
dwellings.  When  uncovered,  however, 
they  did  not,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case, 
contain  food-offerings,  but  were  inverted 
and  placed  over  the  head  or  face  of  the 
deceased  like  a  cap  or  mask,  accordingly 
as  the  dead  was  found  in  a  sitting  or 
an  extended  position.  Every  bowl  had 
been  purposely  broken  or  artificially 
perforated  before  it  was  placed  in  the 
grave,  possibly  to  allow  the  escape  of 
the  breath-body  or  spirit. 

The  pottery  with  its  decoration  re- 
sembles that  found  or  at  near  the  great 
Casas  Grandes  ruin  in  Chihuahua,  which 
is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
same  Sierra  Madre  plateau  as  the  in- 
land  basin  of  the   Mimbres. 

A  preliminary  account  of  the  prehis- 
toric culture  of  the  Mimbres  Valley 
based  on  this  material  will  be  presented 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Americanists  in 
October,  by  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  who 
directed  the  investigation. 
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Discovery  of  the  Tomb  of  Osiris  in 
Egypt.  Professor  Naville  announces  the 
tliseovery  of  what  he  beheves  to  be  what 
the  Greek  authors  called  the  tomb  of 
Osiris,  where  the  head  of  the  god  was 
supposed  to  be  preserved.  The  excava- 
tions at  Abydus,  in  the  so-called  Osireion, 
were  conducted  by  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Naville, 
who  has  discovered  the  secret  of  that  mys- 
terious l)uilding  the  Osireion,  and  has 
found  that  it  is  a  most  remarkable  sanc- 
tuary, of  a  style  comparable  only  with 
that  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sphinx  at 
Gizeh,  and  probably  of  the  same  age^the 
time  of  the  Pyramid-builders  (3000  B.  C). 
He  definitely  identifies  the  newly  discov- 
ered building  with  the  "Fountain"  or 
"Well"  of  Osiris  at  Abydus  mentioned 
by  Strabo.  The  well  which  Strabo  saw 
was  in  or  near  a  building  of  huge  mega- 
Hthic  blocks,  the  "Memnonium,"  which 
forcibly  reminded  him  of  the  Egjqitian 
Labyrinth  at  Hawara.  The  new  building 
corresponds  to  Strabo's  description  of 
the  Memnonium;  it  is  in  the  requisite 
and  probable  position,  immediately  behind 
the  Great  Temple  of  Abydus,  and  close 
to  the  innermost  sanctuary.  In  front  of 
the  cells  which  are  ranged  along  the 
walls  (these  cells  M.  Naville  identifies 
with  the  cells  of  Osiris  mentioned  in  The 
Book  of  the  Dead)  there  is  no  pavement; 
the  granite  threshold  goes  straight  down 
all  round  to  a  depth  of  four  metres,  at 
which  depth  water  was  found.  It  would 
certainly  appear  that  the  building  was  a 
sacred  pool  or  tank,  partially  roofed. 
The  central  portion  between  the  two 
colonnades  or  aisles  was  open  to  the  sky. 
The  identification  of  the  Osireion  at  Aby- 
dus with  Strabo's  "Well"  seems  highly 
probable,  so  far  as  one  can  see;  and  in  any 
case  this  must  have  been  one  of  the  most 
important  buildings  connected  with  the 


worship  of  Osiris  at  Abydus,  anil  one  of 
the  most  ancient.  D.  M.  R. 

Crown  and  Royal  Jewelry  of  the 
Twelfth  Dynasty  Discovered.  The  Egyj)- 
tian  Research  Account,  now  allied  with 
the  British  School  of  Archaeology  in 
Egypt,  through  its  head  field  director. 
Professor  Petrie,  has  made  at  Lahun 
(near  the  entrance  to  the  Fayum)  a 
discovery  of  jewelry  jmralleled  only  by 
that  at  Dashur  by  De  Morgan  many 
years  ago.  It  is  the  most  valualile  dis- 
covery of  royal  jewels  yet  made  by  any 
foreign  excavator:  and  the  exhibition  of 
the  objects  permitted  to  leave  Egypt, 
at  University  College  in  London,  is  al- 
together the  rarest  collection  of  jewelry 
ever  seen  in  Europe  from  a  site  in  Egj'pt. 
The  oldest  known  piece  of  jewelry  from 
Egypt,  a  gold  bar  with  the  cartouche 
of  Mena  on  it,  found  by  Petrie  at 
Abydos,  is  in  the  Museum  at  Chicago 
Universit}-,  and  I  believe  some  of  the 
Lahun  trophies  will  be  eventually  seen 
in  American  IVIuseums.  A  niche,  choked 
with  dried  mud,  in  one  of  the  tombs 
excavated  at  the  pyramid  of  Senuscrt  II 
(Usertesen  II)  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty 
(C.  2000  B.C.),  held  the  treasure.  Ten 
thousand  beads  of  gold,  carnelian, 
amazon-stone,  some  of  them  detached 
from  the  jewelry,  came  to  light.  The 
conspicuous  object  was  the  royal  diadem 
eighteen  inches  in  height :  a  1  jand  of  gold 
over  an  inch  wide  large  enough  to  go 
over  the  full  wig,  has  the  royal  cobra  in 
front,  and  fifteen  rosettes  each  composed 
of  four  flowers  and  four  leaves  of  inlaid 
work.  High  plumes  of  gold  rise  from 
the  back,  and  streamers  of  gold  descend 
from  the  back  and  sides.  The  pectoral 
of  gold  inlaid  with  lazuli  and  amazon- 
stone,  worn  by  the  royal  daughter,  in  its 
artistic    finish    reveals   the   skill   of   the 
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Tiffanys  of  that  clay.  Anotler  lieauti- 
ful  iH'ftoral  licars  the  insignia  of  Amencn- 
liat  II]  which  indicates  a  later  jiift  to 
the  princess.  Collars  of  gold,  cowries 
of  doul)le-twin  beads  in  gold,  over  an 
inch  wide;  annlcts  fastened  by  sliding 
strips  of  gold  inlaid  with  stones;  and 
amethyst  necklace  witht  win-claw  pen- 
dants of  gold;  others  of  gold  lion  heads, 
of  rhombic  beads,  etc. ;  inlaid  scarabs, 
gold-handled  razors,  scarf  pins,  emblems, 
and  the  like,  these  are  among  the  tro- 
pl  ics  of  the  treasure  house.  The  hand 
miri'or  of  the  king's  daughter,  Hat- 
Hathor-Ant,  is  of  brilliant  silver,  and 
has  the  head  of  Hathor  in  gold  to  con- 
nect the  handle  with  the  polished  silver, 
and  the  handle  of  Obsidian  is  exquisitely 
inlaid  with  plaited  gold  bands  and  leaves 
of  carnelian  blended  with  blue  and 
white  paste.  The  toilet  articles  and  the 
four  canopic  jars  of  alabaster  are  all  of 
fine  execution.  Gold  is  not  spared;  even 
the  crown  is  a  heavy  one  to  wear. 

A  paragraph  or  two  cannot  reveal  the 
stor.y  w-hich  will  appear  in  full  in  the 
coming  (annual)  quarto  volume  on  La- 
hun.  This  will  be  richly  illustrated  in 
color.  W.  C.  WiNSLow. 

"Ancient  Egypt."  Under  this  title  a 
new  periodical  on  Egyptology  has  made 
its  appearance.  The  editor  is  the  veteran 
Egyptologist,  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie,  F.R.S., 
F.B.A.,  and  it  is  published  by  Macmillan 
and    Company. 

In  introducing  the  new  arrival  "to  our 
readers"  the  editor  points  out  the  need 
and  want  of  a  journal  on  ancient  Egypt, 
as  "there  has  been  hitherto  no  journal  in 
England  or  abroad  to  keep  readers 
acquainted  with  the  advantages  and  dis- 
coveries al)out  the  principal  civilization 
of  the  ancient  world.  Egypt  appears 
only  occasionally  in  some  periodicals  on 


antiquities  in  general.  The  foreign  jiub- 
lications  on  the  subject  are  largely  de- 
voted to  the  single  branch  of  philology, 
and  are  not  adapted  to  reach  a  tenth  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  ancient 
life  of  Egj-pt." 

The  scope  of  the  journal  is  to  include 
original  articles,  summaries  of  papers  in 
foreign  periodicals,  accounts  of  explora- 
tions, notices  of  antiquities  and  objects 
of  importance  in  various  museiuns,  re- 
views of  new  publications,  etc.  "As 
mam-  good  illustrations  as  possible  will 
be  provided  in  the  text  and  also  three 
whole-page  plates  in  each  part."  The 
first  two  parts  (each  of  48  pages  large  oc- 
tavo) before  us  fully. reahze  this  program. 
Only  a  few  features  can  be  here  touched 
upon  to  illustrate  the  rich  variety  of  the 
contents.  Part  I  opens  with  an  article 
on  "The  Jeweller}-  of  Riqqeh,"a  cemetery 
of  the  tw-elfth  dj-nasty,  illustrated  witli  a 
full-page  plate  in  colors  and  gold.  Lina 
Eckenstein  would  establish  the  existence 
of  moon-worship  in  the  Sinai  peninsula  at 
a  remote  period  in  history  on  the  basis  of 
the  rock  tablets  which  the  Pharaohs  had 
engraved  there.  In  an  extended  article  on 
"EgA-jjtian  beliefs  in  a  future  life"  Prof. 
Petrie  outlines  the  growth  of  belief  in 
Egj'pt  in  which  he  distinguishes  eight 
stages,  tracing  them  backward  from  the 
Christian  age  to  the  8th,  "the  primitive 
animal-worshippers,  perhaps  paleolithic, 
before  8000  B.C."  Under  the  heading 
"For  consideration"  old  and  often  re- 
peated erroneous  views  about  Egyptian 
matters  are  corrected.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, is  shoA\Ti  (against  Wilkinson)  that 
"not  a  single  piece  of  blown  glass  is 
datable  before  Roman  times;"  so  also  is 
the  myth  of  "mummy-wlieat"  germinat- 
ing ruthlessly  destroyed.  We  extend  a 
glad  welcome  to  this  new  comer. 

I.   M.  Casanowicz. 
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A  Shokt  Critical  History  of  Archi- 
tecture. By  Heathcote  Statham. 
Pp.  XV +586  (illustrated).  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
This  is  a  very  readable  book,  finely 
illustrated  and  containing  a  fund  of  infor- 
mation in  a  very  compact  form,  a  wel- 
come addition  to  the  rather  small  niunber 
of  short  architectural  histories  in  English. 
The  writer  has  not  been  afraid  to  break 
with  a  number  of  conventions  common  to 
most  works  of  this  character.  Thus  the 
effort  to  make  a  continuous  narrative  of 
the  subject  is  creditable,  though  not  al- 
ways convincing,  while  the  omission  of 
the  architectural  history  of  countries  out 
of  the  "stream  of  architectural  develop- 
ment" is  most  wise,  giving,  as  it  does, 
more  space  for  a  proper  discussion  of  the 
origins,  rather  than  the  ramifications  of 
the  different  styles.  It  is  this  emphasis 
laid  upon  the  formative  periods  combined 
with  a  careful  analysis  of  the  distinctive 
structural  problems  presented  by  each 
successive  style,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  achnirable  feature  of  the  work. 
Praise,  too,  is  due  for  the  attempt  to  date 
all  the  monuments  mentioned  and  also 
for  the  chronological  charts. 

As  a  liook  for  general  reading,  the  work 
deserves  little  but  praise.  For  the  class- 
room, however,  it  is  less  well  adapted. 
There  are  several  errors  of  statement,  and 
it  lacks  a  certain  scholastic  cjuality  which 
is  almost  essential  in  class-room  \\ork. 
Its  narrative  style  makes  the  subject-mat- 
ter difficult  to  master  because  there  are 
no  distinct  subdivisions.  There  is  an 
absence  of  bibliograjihies  and  there  are 
few  references  to  other  authorities  in  re- 
gard to  disputed  points.     Furthermore, 


an  English  provincialism  may  be  said  to 
pervade  certain  jiortions  of  the  work 
together  with  a  certain  amount  of  ratlier 
harsh  criticism  of  other  writers  and  of 
things  American. 

Clarence  Ward. 

Vitruvius:  The  Ten  Books  on  Architec- 
ture   translated    b>-    ]\Iorris    Hicky 
Morgan,   edited   for   publication    by 
Albert  Andrew  Howard,   with  illus- 
trations   and    original    designs    pre- 
pared by  Herbert  Langford  Warren. 
Cambridge :        Harvard    Univei'sity 
Press. 
A'itruvius  was  a  famous  Roman  archi- 
tect and  engineer,  a  contemporary  of  the 
Emperor    Augustus,    who    -wrote    in    ten 
books  a  celebrated  work  on  architecture. 
For  much  of  the  historical  and  theoretical 
part  of  his  work  he  was  indelited  to  earlier 
Greek  authorities,  but  the  practical  por- 
tions are  evidently  the  result  of  his  pro- 
fessional   experience.      Since    the    early 
Renaissance    the    influence    of  this  trea- 
tise upon  the  classical  tradition  in  arrhi- 
tecture     has     been     remarkably     great. 
Throughout  the  period  of  the   classical 
revival  Vitruvius  was  the   chief  author- 
ity consulted  bj-  architects.     Bramante, 
Michelangelo,     Pallacho,     Mgnola,     and 
others  were  careful  students  of  his  work 
and  through  them  he  has  largely  influ- 
enced the  classical  architecture  of  all  suc- 
ceeding periods.     Hence  a  translation  of 
Vitruvius  by  a  master  hand,  which  has 
also   the   advantage   of   editorship   by   a 
professor  of  architecture  who  is  an  author- 
ity on  ancient  construction,  furnishes  an 
event  of  more  than  usual  interest  to  stu- 
dents of  architectural  history;  and  it  is 
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a  testimony  to  the  importance  of  Vitru- 
vius  that  a  French  translation  by  Choisy, 
and  a  German,  and  an  English  translation 
should  appear  about  the  same  time.  The 
late  Professor  Morgan  devoted  to  this 
translation  the  last  years  of  his  fruitful 
life.  Professor  Howard  has  finished  the 
translation,  which  is  faithful  and  exact, 
purjjosely  imitating  some  of  the  peculi- 
arities and  crudities  of  the  original  Latin, 
and  he  has  supervised  its  publication. 
The  sixty-one  illustrations,  prepared  by 
Professor  Warren,  include  plans  and  ele- 
vations of  actual  and  "typical"  works  of 
MtruA'ius,  of  Greek  and  Roman  monu- 
ments illustrating  the  principles  he  em- 
phasizes, and  reproductions  of  woodcuts 
in  Fra  Giocondo's  edition  of  L51L  Errors 
are  few,  but  the  temple  at  Didyma  (p.  77) 
should  have  three  doors,  not  one  opening 
into  the  cella  and  a  long  flight  of  steps; 
and  no  excavated  Greek  house  ever  had 
the  plan  given  on  p.  186. 

Some  of  the  subjects  treated  are  as 
follows:  Book  I,  The  General  Principles 
of  Architectural  Design,  The  Choice  of 
Sites;  H,  Materials;  III,  Classification  of 
Temples;  IV,  The  Orders  and  their  Pro- 
portions; V,  Law  Courts,  Theatres,  Baths, 
Harbors;  VI,  Climate  and  Other  Consid- 
erations affecting  the  Style  of  Houses; 
VII,  Floors,  Stucco  and  Colors;  VIII, 
Hydraulic  Engineering;  IX,  Astronomical 
Considerations  and  Clocks;  X,  Machines 
and  Implements.  M.  C. 

The  Principles  of  Greek  Art.  By 
Percy  Gardner.  Pp.  xvii-|-352;  Figs. 
112.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     1914. 

This  book  is  a  revision  and  elabora- 
tion of  Gardner's  Grammar  of  Greek  Art. 
Most  of  the  chapters  have  been  rewritten 
and  enlarged.  Chapters  IV,  on  the  House 
and  the  Tomb,  XI,  on  Portrait  Sculpture, 


and  XXI,  on  Naturalism  and  Idealism 
in  Greek  Art,  are  entirely  new;  and  there 
are  some  twenty-five  more  illustrations. 
The  book,  despite  its  misleading  title 
and  heterogeneous  subject-matter,  is  of 
great  value  because  it-  deals  with  other 
phases  of  Greek  art  than  sculpture, 
and  sets  forth  the  leading  principles 
to  be  traced  in  the  surviving  monu- 
ments of  ancient  Hellas:  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  vases,  and  coins. 
The  relations  of  Greek  literature  to  ]iaint- 
ing,  and  of  art,  especially  coins,  to  history, 
are  considered  in  the  instructive  last  hun- 
dred pages.  The  revision  on  the  whole 
has  been  careful,  although  there  is  still 
much  repetition,  and  many  criticisms  can 
still  be  made. 

P.  15,  Westermann  in  Classical  Re- 
view 1905,  322  ff.,  has  argued  at  length 
that  the  Cleiton  whom  Socrates  visited 
was  the  famous  Polycleitus.  He  does 
not  refer  to  Klein,  nor  Klein  to  him, 
but  both  should  be  mentioned  by  CJardner. 
Not  all  scholars  would  admit  that  (p.  19) 
''caricature  is  almost  unkno'wn  in  Greek 
art,"  at  least  in  later  Greek  art,  in  view 
of  the  Cabiric  and  other  vases  and  cer- 
tain terra-cottas.  Pp.  29,  186,  Jones' 
restoration  of  the  "Chest  of  Cypselus" 
with  its  mistakes  has  not  ''succcg  'ed  in 
recreating  the  scenes  of  the  chest,  figure 
by  figure."  For  architecture  (p.  33)  why 
refer  to  Choisy  and  not  to  Durm's  monu- 
mental Die  Baukunst  der  Griechen,  or  to 
Penrose,  Principles  of  Athenian  Archi- 
tecture; and  in  mentioning  Goodyear  (p. 
48),  we  need  a  reference  to  his  important 
recent  book  on  Greek  Refinements.  P. 
99,  in  citing  Low'  it  would  be  well  to 
mention  the  Enghsh  translation  by  Foth- 
ergill.  The  Rendering  of  Nature  in  Early 
Greek  Art.  P.  122,  the  early  Gorgon 
pediment  discovered  at  Corfu  is  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Zell  (pseudomTn  for  Bauke) 
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in  Wie  ist  die  auf  Korfu  gefundene  Gorgo 
zu    vervoUstdndigen?     P.  123,  the  winged 
figure,  J,  belongs  to  the  western,  not  the 
eastern,  pediment  of  the  Parthenon.     P. 
141,  the  statements  about  the  drawing  of 
the  human  eye  are  incorrect.     P.  162,  the 
new  Athena  of  Myron  is  pictured,  but 
p.  179  we  still  have  Demosthenes  with  the 
wTong  restoration  of  his  hands,  which 
should  be  folded  as  in  fig.  2  on  p.  48  of 
this  number  of  Art  and  Archaeology.     P. 
183,  it  is  hardly  true  that  the  painting  of 
the  Mycenaean  Age  has  wholly  or  almost 
wholly  disappeared,  when  we  have  such 
paintings  preserved  as  those  found  in  Crete, 
Phylakopi,  and  recent h-  at  Tirj-ns.    P.  21 1 , 
Harrison  and  McC'oH's  work  gives  no  his- 
tory of  Greek  vase-painting,  nor  Pottier's 
Douris.     A  very  good  short  account  ap- 
pears in  English  in  Fowler  and  WHieeler's 
Greek  Archaeology-,  and  a  longer  suitable 
history  in  vols.  IX  and  X  of  Perrot  and 
Chipiez,  Histoire  de  I'art  dans  I'antiquite. 
P.  218,  for  White  Lecythi  refer  to  Fair- 
banks' Athenian  White  Lekythai,  and  Riez- 
ler,     Weiss-grilndige    Attische     Lekythen, 
rather  than  to  Pottier;  p.  210,  not  all  late 
Greek  painted  portraits  are  "superficial 
and  vulgar"  if  the  Fayum  portraits  and 
especially  those  in  the  CJraf  Collection  in 
Vienna  are  included;  and  (p.  224)  not  all 
scholars  would  call  the  vase  illustrated 
Spartan  rather  than   Cvrenaic   (cf.   also 
p.  279).     P.  279,  the  vase-paintings  illus- 
trating   the    Odyssey    are    not   few,    cf. 
Miiller,  Die  Antiken  Odyssee-IUustrationen 
(155  ff.,   Berlin,    1913).     A  bad  slip  oc- 
curs on  p.  321,  where  an  inscription  on 
the  famous  Tarentine  vase  representing 
the  conflict  of  Asia  and  Europe  is  inter- 
preted as  Ara  or  Curse,  when  the  female 
figure  is  Apate  or  deceit.    This  is  not  the 
place,  however,  for  more  such  strictures. 
The  book  is  insjjiring,  and  can  be  highly 
recommended  with  the  exception  of  Chap- 


ter X  on  Dress  which  has  such  bad  mis- 
takes as  that  women  wore  the  chlamys 
(p.  153),  not  only  to  all  artists  and 
students  of  the  history  of  art,  l)ut  to  the 
general  reader,  for  Gardner  is  continually 
contencUng  against  the  tendency  to  un- 
derrate the  legacy  of  Greece  to  the 
modern  world,  and  shoM's  the  practical 
influence  which  might  be  exerted  by  the 
study  of  Greek  art  in  modern  life  for  the 
health  and  physical  development  of  the 
race  (pp.  80,  81,  etc.).  D.  M.  R. 

Greek  Art  and  National  Life.  By  S. 
C.  Kaines  Smith.  Pp.  xiv,  376;  27 
plates.  London:  James  Nisbet 
and  Company;  New  York:  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.  1913. 
The  very  large  number  of  popular  books 
on  Greek  Art  which  have  appeared  in  the 
last  few  years  is  a  fine  testimony  to  the 
eternal  modernity  of  the  Greeks  and  to 
the  belief  that  the  Greeks  were  the  great- 
est artists  of  all  time.  This  book  is 
another  such,  not  a  cUdactic  or  technical 
treatise,  but  an  outgrowth  of  certain 
University  extension  lectures,  written 
mth  eloquent  enthusiasm  and  full  of  fine 
phrases.  It  certainly  is  an  inspiring  book 
to  read,  and  presents  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  hmnan  conditions  behind  Greek  Art 
and  a  real  appreciation  of  the  great  works 
of  Greek  sculpture  and  gives  occasionally 
some  interesting  modern  parallels.  A 
third  of  the  space  is  given  to  the  Minoan 
and  Mycenaean  civilizations,  but  there 
is  little  kno%vn  about  their  national  life, 
and  Mr.  Smith  claims  that  many  of  the 
Mycenaean  finds  are  Cretan.  There  are 
several  exaggerated  and  even  vn.\d  state- 
ments, especialh'  in  the  earlier  chapters. 
There  are  some  errors,  such  as  p.  83, 
that  the  frieze  at  TirjTis  was  ignorantly 
set  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  (when  it  was 
at   the   top);   pp.  217-18,  the  rhetorical 
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picture  of  the  Athenians  awaiting  one 
sultr\-  August  night  at  the  Diomean  Gate 
for  tlie  runner  Pheidippides  to  announce 
the  \-ictory  of  Marathon  and  then  drop 
dead  is  sureh'  based  on  Browning  and 
on  no  ancient  source  (how  long  will 
writers  imagine  that  the  Greeks  had  a 
Marathon  race!) ;  p.  295  we  read  that  the 
Cnidian  Aphrodite  is  the  first  instance 
of  a  wholly  nude  female  figure  in  Greek 
Art;  p.  337  that  the  Spinario  may  l)e 
referred  wthout  hesitation  to  an  original 
of  the  third  century.  It  goes  back  to 
the  Transitional  period  in  the  early  fifth 
century,  when  we  also  have  nude  female 
figures  on  Greek  vases  and  in  sculpture 
on  the  Ludovisi  throne,  not  to  mention 
other  works.  The  illustrations  are  of  the 
regular  stock  variety,  but  fairly  good 
though  not  abundant.  The  book,  despite 
its  misleading  title,  can  be  highly  com- 
mended, and  one  who  reads  it  will  be 
stimulated  \\dth  an  inspired  admiration  for 
Greek  Art  and  \vi\\  receive  many  helpful 
suggestions.  The  chapters  are,  I,  Intro- 
duction; II,  Knossos;  III,  The  Sack  of 
Knossos;  IV,  The  "Mycenaean"  Civili- 
zation; V,  The  Homeric  Age;  VI,  Deco- 
rative and  Creative  Art;  VII,  Colour  in 
Sculpture;  VIII,  Archaic  Greek  Sculp- 
ture; IX,  The  Sculptors  of  the  Transi- 
tion; X,  The  Triumph  of  Athens;  XI, 
The  Spirit  of  Unrest;  XII,  Alexander 
The  Great;  XIII,  Pergamon;  XIV, 
Epilogue.  D.  M.  R. 

ARrH.\EOLOGiCAL  Atlas   OF   Ohio.     By 
\V.  L.  Mills,  Columbus,  Ohio  State 
Archaeological  and  Historical  Society. 
Quarto.     Illustrated. 
The  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  His- 
torical   Societj'    has    just    published    an 
Archaeological  Atlas  of  Ohio,  based  upon 
its  investigations  for  the  last  twelve  years. 
The  author  is  Dr. William  C.  Mills,  Curator 


of  the  Museum  of  the  Society,  which  is 
situated  on  the  campus  of  the  Ohio  State 
University  at  Columbus.  The  chief  fea- 
ture of  the  book  is  a  map  of  each  count}' 
of  the  state,  showing  the  mounds  and 
other  archaeological  siteg.  Opposite  each 
map  is  a  description  of  it.  Other  maps 
show  the  principal  mounds  and  other 
works  of  the  state  in  greater  detail.  A 
photograph  of  the  famous  Serpent  mound 
in  Adams  County  constitutes  the  frontis- 
piece, and  there  are  other  photographs 
of  the  more  important  forts,  mounds, 
and  Indian  trails. 

Ancient  and  Medieval  Art.  A  Short 
History.  By  Margaret  H.  Bulley, 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 

The  design  of  this  book  is  to  introduce 
young  people  to  the  study  of  art  by 
presenting  the  artistic  achievements  of 
each  epoch  in  the  world's  history  from 
the  earliest  times  down  through  the 
metlieval  period  in  relation  to  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization  by  means  of  charm- 
ingly easy  and  natural  stories,  followed 
by  interesting  accounts  of  the  most 
important  works  of  architecture  and 
sculpture  and  painting.  The  method  is 
worth}'  of  all  commendation,  and  the 
book  is  carefully  graded  to  meet  the  level 
of  young  students  in  high  schools  and 
colleges.  For  example,  the  chapter  on 
Greek  Art  begins  with  the  story  of  Agias, 
to  show  the  effect  of  the  athletic  ideal 
on  art,  followed  by  stories  of  Phidias  and 
the  Panathanaic  Procession.  Then  comes 
an  historical  sketch  of  the  various  periods 
of  Athenian  art.  The  book  will  be  par- 
ticularly useful  to  teachers  and  to  parents 
who  wish  to  interest  their  children  in  the 
story  of  human  progress  as  revealed  in 
the  masterpieces  of  art.  In  fact,  every 
reader  will  find  it  a  very  stimulating  book 
for  the  general  first  study  of  the  subject. 


AZTEC   CEREMONIAL   MASK 

Human  skull  inlaid  with  turquoise,  jet,  pyrites,  and  shell,  representing  the  god  Tezcatlipoca.    The  back  is  cut  away  to 
permit  its  use  over  the  face  of  the  wearer.    Three-fourths  actual  size.    British  Museum. 
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Photograph  from  Joyce. 

FIG.  1.    MOSAIC  BREAST  ORNAMENT  INTENDED  FOR  SUSPENSION  ABOUT  THE  NECK 
OF  A  PRIEST,  RULER,  OR  IDOL.    PROBABLY  AZTEC.    17S  INCHES  LONG.    BRITISH  MUSEUM. 


MASTERPIECES  OF  ABORIGINAL  AMERICAN  ART 

II.  :\IUSAIC  WORK,  MINOR  EXAMPLES 
W.  H.  HOLMES 


A  STRIKING  fact  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  ethnologists  is  often  called  is 
that  tribes  and  nations  wliolly  strangers 
to  one  another  do  the  same  things  and  in 
the  same  manner,  and  reach  like  results 
at  corresponding  stages  of  advancement, 
no  matter  what  the  period ;  j^et  when  all 
the  factors  of  culture  evolution  are  taken 
into  account,  the  conclusion  reached  is 
rather  that  it  would  be  more  remarkalile 
did  they  not  do  so.  The  human  mind 
works  everywhere  in  like  fashion,  and  the 
same  or  closely  con-esjionding  environ- 
ments will,  when  the  time  is  ripe,  produce 
closely  kindred  results.  The  striking 
differences  in  material  culture  observed 
at  corresponding  stages  of  advancement 


are,  therefore,  due  largely  to  dift'erences  in 
the  resources  of  the  regions  occupied  and 
more  especially  to  differences  in  the  ma- 
terials available  in  the  arts. 

The  aboriginal  Americans,  wholly  iso- 
lated from  the  Old  World  for  no  one  knows 
how  many  ages,  had  reached  in  their 
highest  advancement  the  culture  stage 
only  of  the  Egyptians  of  perhaps  ten 
thousand  years  ago.  Owing  to  an  assum- 
ed later  beginning,  and  in  part  no  doubt 
to  the  dearth  of  animals  adapted  to  domes- 
tication, and  to  other  shortcomings  of 
environment,  they  had  lagged  thus  far 
behind  on  the  ruggetl  road  toward  civili- 
zation. Yet  in  nearly  every  important 
branch  of  culture    they   were  advancing 
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Photograph  from  Joyce. 

FIG.  2.  MOSAIC  MASK  REPRESENTING  TWO  INTERTWINED,  PLUMED,  RATTLESNAKES. 
PROBABLY  AZTEC.  ORIGINAL  HEIGHT  ABOUT  S  INCHES.  ANALYSIS  ON  OPPOSITE  PAGE. 
BRITISH  MUSEUM. 


along  identical  lines,  and  even  in  many  of 
the  well  specialized  branches  of  activity 
were  du])licating  the  prehistoric  phases  of 
Old  World  handicraft.  This  was  illus- 
trated by  the  stucco  work  of  the  Middle 
Americans  presented  in  the  first  paper  of 


this  series,  and  is  ecjually  true  even  of  the 
more  highly  specialized  field  of  mosaic 
work  sketched  briefly  in  the  present 
pages.  Mosaic  work,  called  also  inlaying, 
is  the  art  of  incrusting  the  surface  of  art 
works  with  liits  of  colored  stone,  shell, 
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FIG.  3.  DRAWING  DIFFERENTLA.TING  THE  BODIE.S  OF  THE  TWO  PLUMED  SERPENTS 
IN  THE  MASK  OPPOSITE,  ONE  BEING  IN  LIGHT  BLUE  AND  THE  OTHER  IN  DARK  GREEN 
TURQUOISE. 


and  the  like,  giving  brilliant  effects  of 
coloring  and  arranged  in  pleasing  and 
often  sAanbolic  designs.  Ethnologists  tell 
us  that  the  art  of  color  emliellisliment  had 
its  initial  phases  in  lowest  savagery  and 
that  the  first  surface  designedly  treated 
was  the  human  skin,  a  branch  of  art  as 
yet  by  no  means  obsolete.     In  the  very 


early  stages  of  development  the  motive 
may  have  been  that  of  protective  colora- 
tion, as  the  naturalists  put  it,  designed  to 
render  the  subject  less  conspicuous  to 
lurking  enemies,  or  possibly  in  mere  imi- 
tation of  certain  wild  animals  which  were 
regarded  with  special  veneration.  These 
simple    applications    of    color    may    be 
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regarded  as  the  initial  manifestations  in 
a  prolonged  scries  of  steps  of  esthetic 
advancement  which  have  their  culmina- 
tion today  in  the  loftiest  art  achievements 
of  the  race.  The  idea  of  color  embellish- 
ment probably  extended  in  time  from  the 
person  to  personal  belongings,  and  thence 
to  all  things  made  and  used,  manifesting 
itself  in  simple  effects  and  in  designs 
realistic  and  formal.  But  colors  have 
other  than  protective  and  esthetic  values 
in  the  minds  of  most  primitive  peoples. 
They  come  very  early  to  possess  special 
sacred  attributes  acquired  in  ways  not 
readily  determined,  .\mong  the  explana- 
tions offered  a  very  interesting  one  is  as 
follows:  The  multitude  of  deities  of  the 
pantheon  of  the  savage  are  believed  to 
inhabit  the  world  about  him,  and  in 
making  his  appeals  to  them  he  addresses 
himself  in  turn,  according  to  his  needs, 
to  those  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  workl 
and  to  those  of  the  zenith  and  the  nadir. 
These  directions  manifest  color  phenom- 
ena peculiar  to  themselves  which  in 
time  become  associated  with  the  deities 
as  significant  parts  of  their  essence.  Thus 
the  yellow  of  the  morning  comes  to  sym- 
bolize the  gods  of  the  east,  the  red  those 
of  the  west,  black  those  of  the  under- 
world, and  so  on.  Accepting  this  theory 
of  symbolic  associations  with  colors,  it 
would  seem  but  natural  that  those  mate- 
rials in  nature  which  uniformly  display 
particular  colors,  as  the  metals,  stones, 
and  shells,  should  by  well-kno^vn  modes 
of  transfer  acquire  sacred  attributes  and 
become  representative  of  the  supernat- 
ural powers.  Thus,  blue  turquoise 
would  become  the  emblem  of  a  sky  god, 
and  green  the  emblem  of  the  god  of  the 
sea;  the  golden  and  glistening  iron  pyrites 
would  symbolize  the  supreme  deity,  the 
sun;  malachite  and  jade  the  rulers  of  the 
sea,  while  carnelian  anrl  the  rubv  would 


become  attributes  of  the  gods  of  war,  and 
so  on  with  no  end  of  variations  and  new 
combinations  resulting  in  time  in  a  com- 
plex of  color  sjTnbolism,  like  that  of  the 
Aztecs,  too  elaborate  and  involved  to  be 
readily  analyzed. 

Just  when  and  with  what  people  the 
art  of  incrusting  surfaces  with  designs  in 
brilhant  settings  had  its  earliest  manifes- 
tation can  never  be  known,  yet  there 
is  ample  evidence  that  in  America  it  was 
practiced  by  the  more  advanced  tribes 
from  Alaska  to  Argentina;  that  it  had 
been  practiced  for  a  long  period  in  some 
culture  centers  is  made  plain  by  the 
maturity  of  the  art,  the  perfection  of 
craftsmanship,  the  complexity  of  symbol- 
ism, and  the  intimate  association  of  the 
art  forms  with  the  mythologies  and  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  people. 

An  essential  technical  feature  of  the 
art  of  incrustation  was  the  possession 
of  some  kind  of  gum,  asphaltum,  glue, 
or  other  like  substance  with  which  the 
object  to  be  treated  could  be  coated  and 
which  would  harden  after  the  setting  of 
the  incrustation  was  completed.  The 
infinite  patience  of  the  savage  artisan  was 
requisite  in  the  tedious  work  of  cutting 
out,  polishing,  and  fitting,  by  means  of  the 
crude  processes  of  the  stone  age,  the  little 
tablets  of  quartz,  agate,  obsidian,  pyrites, 
garnet,  turquoise,  malachite,  jadeite, 
beryl,  carnelian,  jet,  and  gold,  and  the 
brilliant  nacre  of  sea  shells,  and  certainly 
none  were  more  keenly  appreciative  of  the 
value  and  charm  of  such  work  than  were 
the  ancient  Mexicans,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  cro^\^^ing  creations  of 
their  cult  were  the  bloodiest  gods  in  the 
whole  realm  of  human  barbarism. 

Although  the  art  of  incrustation  was 
practiced  by  many  of  the  more  advanced 
peoples  of  the  continent,  works  worthy  of 
being  called  masterpieces  were  not  pro- 
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Photograph  from  Joyce. 

FIG.  4.  WOODEX  M,\SK  IXLAID  I.\  Tl'RQUOlSE  Wlfll  UUILLIAXT  EFFECT,  .WD  FUKXKHED 
WITH  E-i-ES  AND  TEETH  OF  WHITE  .SHELL.  PROBABLY  AZTEC.  HEIGHT  ABOUT  8  INCHES 
BRITISH  MUSEUM. 
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Photograph  from  Joyce. 

FIG.  5.    SHIELD-DISK  OF  WOOD  INLAID  IN  AN  ELABORATE  DESIGN,  WHICH  IS   SHOWN  IN 


THE  OPPOSITE  FIGURE. 
PENDENT  ORNAMENTS. 


THE  MARGIN  WAS  DOUBTLESS  EMBELLISHED  ORIGINALLY  WITH 
PROBABLY  AZTEC.     DIAMETER  12J  INCHES.    BRITISH  MUSEUM. 


duced  outside  of  Mexico,  Middle  America, 
and  possibly  Peru,  Mexico  haA'ing  sup- 
plied the  choicest  specimens.  Twenty- 
four  examples  only  of  the  highest  order  of 
workmanship  are  known,  and  nearh'  all 
of  these  are  now  preserved  in  European 
museums,  their  preservation  being  due  to 
the  fortunate  circumstance  that  they  fell 
into  the  hands  of  appreciative  people  and 
that  for  the  greater  part  in  the  early  days 
of  Spanish  conquest. 


When  Cortes  landed  with  his  invading 
host  upon  the  coast  of  Mexico,  he  learned 
from  the  natives  first  encountered  of  the 
existence  of  a  powerful  nation  occupying  a 
valley  set  high  up  in  the  continental 
plateau,  whose  ruler  was  Montezuma. 
He  immediately  dispatched  envoys  to 
announce  his  approach,  and  the  proud 
monarch  of  the  Aztecs  returned  ambassa- 
dors to  the  Spanish  camp  bearing  the 
richest  gifts  that  the  empire  could  afford; 
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FIG.  6.  DIIAWIXG  SHOWING  THE  DESIGN  EXECUTED  IX  MOSAIC  ON  THE  SHIELD-DISK 
OPPOSITE.  THE  SYMBOLS  INCLUDE  A  CALENDAR  DISK,  A  PLU.MED  SERPENT,  HUMAN  FIG- 
URES AND  A  HIGHLY  C0N\'ENTIONALIZED  TREE  FORM.    (READ.) 


and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  among 
these  were  munerous  works  of  mosaic,  the 
acme  of  American  handicraft,  the  enmri- 
eration  of  which  is  as  follows :  (1)  A  mask 
incrusted  with  a  mosaic  of  turquoise,  car- 
rying upon  it  a  snake,  coiled  and  twist- 
ed, worked  of  the  same  stone;  (2)  a 
bishop's  crozier  all  made  of  turquoise  in 
mosaic  work,  and  terminating  in  a  coiled 
snake's  head;  (3)  large  earrings  of 
chalchihuitl,  in  serpent  design;  (4)  a 
mitre  of  ocelot  skin,  surmounted  by  a 
large  chalchihuitl    and    decorated   with 


turtiuoise  mosaic,  and  (5)  a  staff  adorned 
with  mosaic  of  turquoise. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the 
mask  first  mentioned  in  this  list  is  the 
identical  specimen  now  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  is  a  most  remarkable 
work  and  is  shown  in  figure  2.  Although 
this  object  is  incomplete,  the  lower  part 
of  the  face  having  been  lost,  its  main  fea- 
tures are  readily  traced.  The  foundation 
is  of  cedar  wood  carved  at  the  back  to  fit 
over  the  face  of  the  wearer  and  in  front 
to  represent  two  plimied  rattlesnakes  so 
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intertwined  as  closely  to  suggest  a  human 
face  or  skull.  The  surface  is  most 
cleverly  inlaid  with  turquoise,  the  serpent 
bodies  being  distinguished  one  from  the 
other  by  differences  in  color,  the  one 
being  a  bright  blue  and  the  other  a  rich 
green.  The  wide-open  eye  sockets  and 
exposed  teeth  combine  with  the  serpent 
forms  to  make  a  barljaric  and  most  grue- 
some object,  a  worthy  mask  for  the  san- 
guinary gods  of  the  Aztecs.  That  the 
mask  pertains  to  Quetzalcoatl,  the  fea- 
thered serpent  deity,  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  rattles  of  the  snake  which  appear 
above,  and  the  plumes  of  the  bird  which 
drape  at  the  sides  of  the  temples.  The 
heads,  originally  no  doubt  the  most  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  work,  are  lost.  We 
may  surmise  that  they  met  beneath  the 
chin  or  projected  therefrom  to  the  right 
and  left  across  the  cheeks.  The  skill  of 
the  workman  in  ileveloping  in  the  round 
these  serpentine  forms  in  bits  of  cut  and 
polished  stones  and  other  hard  materials 
Jjespeak  craftsmanship  of  a  high  order. 
The  forms  of  the  intertwined  serpents  so 
far  as  they  can  be  made  out  are  clearly 
differentiated  in  figure  3. 

According  to  Tylor,  the  wonderfully- 
preserved  mask  shown  in  figure  4  is  of 
wood  covered  with  minute  pieces  of 
turquoise — cut  and  polished,  accurately 
fitted,  many  thousands  in  numljer,  antl 
set  in  a  dark  giun  or  cement.  The  eyes, 
however,  are  acute-oval  patches  of  mother- 
of-pearl;  antl  there  are  two  small  square 
patches  of  the  same  on  the  temples, 
through  which  a  string  passed  to  suspend 
the  mask ;  antl  the  teeth  are  of  hard  white 
shell.  The  eyes  are  perforated,  as  are 
also  the  nostrils,  and  the  mouth  is  slightly 
open,  so  that  the  wearer  of  the  mask 
could  see,  breathe,  and  speak  with  ease. 
The  features  bear  that  remarkably  placid 
and  contem])lative  expression  which  tlis- 


tinguishes  so  many  of  the  Aztec  works, 
in  common  with  those  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  face,  which  is  well  proportioned, 
pleasing,  antl  of  great  symmetry,  is  stud- 
tletl  Avith  numerous  node-like  bits  of 
polished  turquoise. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  mosaic 
embellished  masks  were  among  the  most 
precious  and  sacreti  products  of  Aztec 
art.  Little  idea  of  their  remarkable 
beauty  can  be  conveyetl  by  engravings  in 
monotone,  antl  I  am  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  present  one  example  in  color 
(frontispiece) — a  human  skull  embel- 
lishetl  with  mosaic  work  antl  brilliant 
settings  for  the  eyes  antl  nostrils,  produc- 
ing a  startling  effect.  The  back  of  the 
skull  has  been  cut  away  and  the  front 
covered  with  five  transverse  bantls  of  set- 
tings alternately  of  jet  and  turquoise, 
s>'mbolizing  no  tloubt  some  exception- 
ally important  deity.  The  eyeballs  are 
formed  of  convex  disks  of  polishetl  iron 
pyrites  set  in  circles  of  white  shell.  The 
teeth  are  left  exposed  antl  are  partly 
broken  out.  The  bones  of  the  nose  have 
been  somewhat  cut  away  and  tablets  of 
pink  shell  inserted  in  the  openings.  Two 
long  straps  were  passed  through  the  edge 
of  the  severed  skull  behind  the  temples  for 
purposes  of  attachment,  but  these  are 
not  showai  in  the  engraving.  This  mask 
was  probably  intentled  to  be  fitted  over 
the  face  of  an  important  idol,  or  the  priest- 
ly representative  of  some  deity,  on  great 
ceremonial  occasions;  or  it  may  have 
been  attached  as  a  symbol  to  the  girdle  of 
an  officiating  priest,  as  exemplified  fre- 
tjuently  in  sculptures,  stucco  work,  and 
paintings. 

The  mosaic  embeUished  stone  knife 
illustrated  in  fi.gure  9  is  a  superb  piece  of 
craftsmanship.  The  blade  is  of  chipped 
honey-colored  agate,  and  the  handle  is  of 
wood   carved   to   represent   a   crouching 
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human  figure.  The  figure  and  the  blade- 
socket  are  inlaid  with  finely  cut  and  fitted 
turquoise,  mahichite,  and  shell,  the  latter 
of  several  brilliant  colors.  It  is  masked 
with  the  skin  of  an  eagle  with  outspread 
wings.  As  described  by  Read,  the  face 
appears  through  the  widely  open  mouth 
of  the  l)ird  and  bears  the  same  grim  char- 
acter as  the  larger  masks.  Pendent  from 
the  septiun  of  the  nose  is  an  ornament  of 


The  amount  of  work  lavished  upon  this 
rare  weapon  points  with  practical  certain- 
ty to  its  association  with  the  masks  in  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Aztecs,  the 
most  startling  feature  of  which  was  the 
sacrifice  of  multitudes  of  human  beings. 
The  nimiber  of  individuals  immolated 
during  the  four  days'  ceremony  at  the  ded- 
ication of  one  of  the  great  Aztec  temples 
as    given    in    a   native     picture    manu- 


FIG.  7.  DRAWING  FROM  AN  ANCIENT  AZTEC  MANUSCRIPT  SHOWING  THE 
OFFICIATING  PRIEST.  IN  THE  CONVENTIONALIZED  TEMPLE,  TEARING  OUT 
THE  HEART  OF  A  VICTIM.  THE  RIGHT  HAND  WIELDS  THE  KNIFE  AND  THE 
LEFT  GRASPS  THE  HEART  WHILE  THE  BLOOD  FLOWS. 


malachite  covering  the  miiklle  part  of  the 
mouth.  The  beak  of  the  eagle  retains 
some  pieces  of  its  original  covering  of 
purple  shell,  varied  with  malachite  and 
turquoise.  Upon  the  back  of  the  figure 
is  an  apron-like  garment,  formed  of  stripes 
of  malachite  and  white  shell,  with  three 
circles,  each  formed  of  two  semicircles  of 
pink  and  white  shell.  Upon  the  chest  is  a 
rectangular  design  formed  of  small  tablets 
of  white  and  purple  shell  and  malachite. 


script,  was  20,000;  but  tleatli  by  sacrifice 
was  regarded  as  a  certain  dedication  to 
the  gods  and  was  considered  l^y  the  victims 
the  surest  method  of  gaining  entrance  into 
the  paradise  of  the  sun.  The  keen  relish 
with  which  the  officiating  priest  performed 
his  gruesome  work  is  suggested  Ity  the 
sketch  (fig.  7)  copied  from  an  Aztec 
pictoglyphic  manuscript.  According  to 
PaxTie,  the  sacrifice  of  these  great  num- 
liers  of  victims  was  not  merely  in  the 
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nature  of  a  religious  ceremony,  but  served 
to  satisfy  the  demand  for  a  meat  diet  by  a 
people  whose  resources  in  the  nature  of 
wild  game  had  been  greatly  reduced. 
Howsoever  this  may  be,  the  feast  which 
implies  the  killing  of  20,000  human  beings 
and  consumption  of  choice  portions  of 
their  flesh,  while  illustrating  the  fiendish 
side  of  the  requirements  of  human  beliefs 
and  customs,  is  hardly  more  diabolical 
than  the  sacrifice  of  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  the  flower  of  the  land  whose  bodies 
are  left  to  rot  on  the  field  of  battle  in  the 
drama  of  Christian  kings  now  enacting  in 
the  center  of  European  civihzation. 

A  gorget  of  remarkable  grace  of  form 
and  perfection  of  finish  is  shown  in  figure 
1.  It  represents  a  two-headed  serpent 
the  body  of  which  is  inlaid  with  turquoise 
and  other  brilliant  settings  of  stone,  shell, 
and  pyrites.  The  colors  and  ornamental 
figures  are  lost  in  the  illustration.  The 
conventional  heads  have  fangs  made  of 
white  shell  and  gums  of  pink  shell,  while 
the  ej'es,  now  open,  were  doubtless  origi- 
nally furnished  with  disks  of  polished 
pyrite.  Across  each  nose  is  a  raised  orna- 
mental band  of  turquoise  and  red  shell, 
and  the  nostrils  are  indicated  in  the  latter 
material.  A  pendent  ornament  hung 
originally  from  the  lower  jaw  of  each  head, 
which  is  carefully  pierced  for  the  passage 
of  a  small  cord.  Both  heads  are  carefully 
finished  with  mosaic  on  both  sides,  though 
the  rest  of  the  back  is  of  wood  stained  red. 
On  the  upper  edges  of  the  two  loops 
formed  by  the  body  are  two  holes  for  sus- 
pension. 

Figure  5  illustrates  a  work  of  distmct 
type  from  the  preceding.  It  is  a  shield- 
disk  of  wood,  12J  inches  in  diameter, 
which  is  inlaid  in  a  masterly  manner 
with  minute  tablets  of  tm-quoise,  pyrites 
and  shell.  Many  of  the  settings  have 
fallen  out,  but  enough  remain  to  make  the 


design  intelligible.  In  the  center,  as 
clearly  indicated  in  figure  6,  is  a  calendar 
disk  inlaid  with  turquoise  and  pink 
shell,  about  which  meanders  the  form  of 
a  highly  conventionalized  plumed  ser- 
pent, the  head  appearing  on  the  left 
above  and  the  tail  which  ends  in  three 
feathers  on  the  right  below.  At  the  top 
there  rises  a  tree-like  form  the  branches 
of  which,  parting  to  the  right  and  left, 
support  a  pear-shaped  enclosure  into 
which  is  crowded  a  much  distorted  human 
figure.  At  the  side  of  the  central  group 
are  two  human  figures  with  upraised 
hands  and  all  facing  inward.  Two  of 
the  figures  appear  to  be  smoking  pipes 
and  sending  puffs  of  smoke  upward. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  the  margin 
of  the  shield  was  orginally  embellished 
with  feathers  and  other  showy  pendants. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  this  is  one  of 
the  numerous  propitiatory  offerings  sent 
by  Montezuma  to  Cortes  on  the  occasion 
of  his  landing  in  Mexico. 

Another  similar  shield-disk  is  pre- 
served m  the  Royal  Museum  of  Vienna. 
This  is  a  very  superior  work  and  deserves 
to  be  classed  as  a  masterpiece.  The 
intricate  design  in  settings  of  turquoise 
and  shell  has  been  executed  with  miusual 
skill  and  taste,  but  is  now  difficult  to 
make  out  in  full  detail  on  account  of 
loss  of  a  large  part  of  the  incrustation. 

The  most  noteworthy  example  of 
mosaic  work  thus  far  reported  from  South 
America  is  shown  in  figure  8.  It  does 
not  compare  favorably  in  elaboration 
and  color  effect  with  the  best  examples 
of  Aztec  work,  described  in  the  preced- 
ing pages.  Limited  numbers  of  brilliant 
settings  of  turquoise  and  pyrites  have 
been  combined  with  engraved  designs 
of  very  considerable  interest  in  embellish- 
ing the  handle  of  a  spatulate  implement 
of  bone,  possibly  a  dagger.     A  drawing 
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showing    the    design    fully    extended    is  are  due  primarily  to  the  inspiration  and 

included  in  figure  8.  requirements  of  rehgion.     The  rehgious 

The  view  has  been  expressed  by  more  motive   was    dommant   in   the   mind    of 

than  one  student  of  the  material  culture  the    lowly    savage    long    ago    when    he 

of  America  that  these  works  m  mosaic  thought  to  give  a  suggestion  of  reality 

represent  the  highest   point  reached  by  to    his    rudely    carved    idol,    fetish    or 


FIG.  8.  a.  HANDLE  OF  A  SPATULA  OR  DAGGER  OF  BONE  EMBELLISHED 
WITH  FIGURES  PARTLY  INLAID  IN  TURQUOISE  AND  PYRITES  AND  PART- 
LY ENGRAVED.  HANDLE  CARVED  TO  REPRESENT  A  HUMAN  HAND  AND 
ARM.    b.    THE  DESIGN  EXTENDED.     PERU.     (JOYCE) 


the  aborigines  in  the  arts  of  taste.  Howso- 
ever this  may  be  they  offer  a  most  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  great- 
est esthetic  achievements  of  the  tribes 
and  nations,  whether  savage  or  civilized, 
warlike  or  peaceful,  humane  or  inhuman, 


shamanistic  mask  by  inserting  brilliant 
bits  of  stone  or  shell  in  the  eye  sockets, 
an  initial  step  in  the  art  of  inlay,  and 
it  was  not  less  dommant  and  all-impelling 
when  the  powerful  priesthood  of  the 
Aztec   race,   drmik   with   their  fearsome 
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power  over  human  life,  designed  and  exe- 
cuted these  mosaic  masks  and  other  sym- 
boHc  appurtenances  of  their  bloody  rites. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  works 
in  stucco  of  the  Maya  peoples  of  south- 
east  Mexico,  described  in  the  first 
paper  of  this  series,  and  which  have 
strong  claims  to  the  highest  place  in 
our  aboriginal  art,  are  also  wholly  relig- 
ious in  character  and  application,  and 
it  is  observed  further  that  in  striking 
contrast  with  Aztec  art  the  sculptural 
and  plastic  works  of  this  people  are 
entirely  free  from  war-like  suggestion  or 
trace  of  the  cruelties  of  human  sacrifice. 

The  comparatively  primitive  tribes  of 
Northern  America  have  left  works  in 
mosaic  which  well  deserve  the  attention 
of  students  of  aboriginal  culture.  Ex- 
amples obtained  from  ancient  burial 
places  in  Arizona  make  it  clear  that  the 
art  was  practised  with  skill  and  taste  by 
the  early  Pueblo  tribes.  The  most  note- 
worthy example,  now  preserved  in  the 
National  JMuseum,  is  a  pectunculus  shell 
derived  probably  from  the  Pacific  coast, 
the  convex  surface  of  which  is  incrusted 
with  turquoise  and  red  jasper  cmlieddecl 


in  a  layer  of  pine  gum  or  asphaltum, 
much  skill  being  shown  in  manipulating 
the  settings  to  suggest  the  form  of  a  frog 
or  some  like  batrachian.  The  style  of 
the  work  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
turquoise  and  jaspet  are  employed 
strongly  suggest  Mexican  influence,  lend- 
ing color  to  the  otherwise  pretty  well- 
supported  theory  that  the  Mexicans 
obtained  their  supply  of  turquoise  from 
the  mines  at  Los  Cerillos,  New  Mexico. 

Limited  traces  of  incrusting  in  shell 
have  been  found  in  California,  and  the 
tribes  of  the  Northwest  coast  show  re- 
markable skill  and  taste  in  the  employ- 
ment of  settings  of  the  brilliant  haliotis 
shell  in  ornamental  and  ceremonial  ob- 
jects carved  in  bone  and  ivory. 

A  variety  of  inlay  entirely  distinct 
from  the  mosaic  work  was  practised  by 
the  potters  of  ancient  Mexico.  The  sur- 
face of  the  vessel  to  be  embellished  was 
carved  in  elaborate  intaglio  designs, 
champleve  fashion,  and  in  the  lines 
brilliant  colored  clays  or  pigments  were 
laid  and  polished  down  with  the  general 
surface  of  the  vessel,  giving  effects  of 
rare  richness  and  beauty. 

United  States  National  Muxeum. 


FIG.  9.  SACRIFICIAL  KNIFE  WITH  YELLOW  OPALESCENT  CHALCEDONY  BLADE,  AND  HANDLE 
OF  LIGHT  COLORED  WOOD  CARVED  IN  THE  FORM  OF  A  MAN  MASKED  WITH  A  BIRD  SKIN 
AND  EMBELLISHED  WITH  BRILLIANT  MOSAIC  SETTINGS  OF  TURQUOISE,  MALACHITE  AND 
WHITE  AND  RED  SHELL.    LENGTH  12  INCHES.    BRITISH  MUSEUM 


Photograph  by  the  writer. 

FIG.  1.     GATE  FROXTIXG  TOMB  OF  THE  EMPEROR  YUNG-LO. 


THE  MORTUARY  TEMPLE  OF  YUNG-LO  NEAR  PEKING 

GARRETT  CHATFIELD  PIER 


ONE  of  the  easiest  of  many  delight- 
ful excursions  from  Peking  is  the 
trip  to  the  Ming  Tombs.  Leaving  the 
Hsi-chi-men  station,  one  arrives  in  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  at  Nankow.  From 
Nankow  to  Shi  San  Ling  or  "the  thirteen 
tombs"  is  but  another  two  hours'  journey. 
The  main  route  leads  direct  from 
Chang-i^ing-chou,  situated  some  ten  miles 
from  Peking,  to  Shi  San  Ling  where 
stand  the  mortuary  temples  and  tombs 


of  thirteen  of  the  sixteen  Ming  Emperors. 
Horses,  donkeys  or  carrA'ing  chairs  take 
one  by  a  short  cut  through  the  cornfields 
to  the  site.  The  shorter  route,  a  far  more 
interesting  road,  joins  the  main  apjn'oach 
or  Imperial  Way  at  Che-fang.  Here, 
upon  a  marble  platform,  stands  the  first 
of  the  many  great  monuments  which  cross 
or  line  the  Imperial  Road,  the  Che-fang, 
a  Pailo  or  Gate  (fig.  2).  The  gate  is 
of  white  marble  and  decorated  in  relief 
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with  dragons  and  lions  in  pursuit  of  the 
sacred  pearl.  It  is  fifty  feet  in  height, 
eighty  feet  long,  and  surmounted  by 
large  tiles  enameled  with  the  brilliant 
yellow  glaze  affected  by  the  Imperial  line. 
Through  any  one  of  its  five  openings  one 
may  mark  the  long  avenue  of  broken 
bridges,  gates,  and  monoliths  which  lead 
to  the   crescent-shaped  Tien-chow    Hills 


Imperial  Highway."  A  mile  beyond 
stands  the  Ta-hung-men,  or  Great  Red 
Gate,  which  marks  the  spot  where  visi- 
tors, other  than  those  of  the  Imperial 
House,  were  required  to  dismount  and 
to  continue  the  remainder  of  their  jour- 
ney on  foot.  Beyond  this  again  we  pass 
through  still  another  gate,  a  huge  red 
brick  structure,  roofed  with  brilliant  yel- 


Photograph  by  the  writer 

FIG.  4.    WHITE  1I.\RBLE  ELEPHANT,  TOMBS  OF  THE  EMPERORS  NEAR  NANKOW. 


and    to    the    Imperial    tombs  which  lie 
along  their  lower  terraces. 

Passing  through  the  first  gate  one 
crosses  the  dry  bed  of  a  stream.  Here 
great  fragments  of  stone  mark  the  place 
where  formerly  stood  a  splendid  white 
marl)le  bridge.  Near  its  ruins  the  Nan- 
kow  path  joins  the  main  highroad  from 
Chang-ping-chou,  and,  from  this  point, 
one's  route  follows  what  is  called  "the 


low  tiles.  This  spans  a  road  built  by  the 
Emperor  Che-tsung  in  1537.  Rising  from 
the  cornfield  which  today  surrounds  it 
stand  four  tall  marble  columns  decorated 
with  dragons  in  high  relief.  The  gate 
protects  a  colossal  stone  stela  some  thirty- 
eight  feet  or  more  in  height,  which  bears 
an  inscription  composed  by  the  Emperor 
Jen-tsung  in  1425.  To  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury also  (1426)  belongs  the  double  line 
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of  white  marble  figures  which  stand  or 
kneel  on  each  side  of  what  we  may  call 
the  "Triumphal  Way."  These  mono- 
liths are  grouped  in  fours  (fig.  .3),  and 
consist  of  lions,  unicorns,  elephants  (fig. 
4),  camels  (fig.  5),  horses,  military  manda- 
rins, civil  mandarins  and  priests.  Though 
the  arrangement  of  the  figures  preserves 
the  customary  alignment  of  ancient  T'ang- 


of  expression.  Still,  the  statues  impress 
one  by  reason  of  their  great  siz(> — one  of 
the  elephants  is  some  thirteen  feet  in 
height  and  fourteen  in  length — and  again 
on  account  of  the  material  used,  for  all 
are  carved  from  single  blocks  of  fine  white 
marble. 

Beyonil  the  line  of  figures  towers  the 
white  marble  Long-f ong-men ,  or  "Gate 


Photograph  by  the  writer. 

FIG.  5.    WHITE  M\UBLE  C.WIEL,  TOMBS  OF  THE  MING  EMPERORS  NE.iR  N'ANKOVV. 


Sung  days,  from  an  esthetic  point  of 
view  there  is  little  beauty  to  be  remarked 
in  any  one  of  the  series.  One  finds  little 
trace  of  the  virile  art  of  T'ang  or  the 
more  softened  and  refined  style  of  the 
Sung  sculptors,  through  whom  the  sculjj- 
tural  art  of  Ming  received  its  inspiration. 
The  figures  are  lifeless ;  those  of  the  man- 
darins squat  in  form  and  noticeably  void 


of  the  Dragons  and  Phcenixes."  Through 
its  three  square  openings  one  obtains  a 
good  view  of  the  encirchng  walls  and 
yellow  roofs  of  Yung-16's  tree-embower- 
ed mortuarj'  temple,  the  Shang-ling.  We 
cross  a  splendid  stone  bridge  (fig.  6j  and 
commence  to  climb  the  lower  foot-hills 
of  the  blue  Tien-chow  Hills.  To  right 
and  left,  and  dominated  by  the  great  tem- 
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pie  of  Yung-lo,  stand  twelve  other  mor- 
tuary temples  of  Ming  emperors.  Each 
and  all  are  shaded  by  giant  cedars  and 
spreading  Peking  pines.  As  we  reach  the 
plateau  upon  which  the  central  temple 
is  placed,  our  eyes  gladly  welcome  the 
deep  shadows  cast  by  many  a  giant  tree, 
and  the  green  grass  which  grows  in  pro- 
fusion beneath  their  branches.  For  noth- 
ing higher  than  the  stunted  corn-stalks 
have  so  far  served  to  relieve  the  monoto- 
nous miles  of  the  Imperial  Highroad. 
When  the  seeds  are  still  below  ground  a 
journey  across  this  arid  plain  must  be 
a  trial  indeed. 

There  were  sixteen  monarchs  of  the 
Ming  Dj-nasty,  beginning  with  the  Em- 
peror Hung-wu.  But  Hung-wu  is  buried 
at  Nanking,  and  two  other  emperors  of 
the  djTiasty  are  buried  elsewhere.  This 
leaves  the  Imperial  tombs  of  but  thirteen 
emperors  of  the  Ming  line  still  to  be  seen 
at  Shi  San  Ling,  as  above  mentioned. 

The  finest  of  the  thirteen  tomb 
groups  is  that  of  Yung-16,  third  of  the 
Ming  line.  Yung-16  reigned  from  1403 
to  1424,  in  which  latter  year  he  died. 
It  was  this  emperor  who  removed  the 
capital  from  Nanking  to  Peking  in  1403, 
after  destrojdng  his  nephew,  the  youth- 
ful emperor,  appointed  by  Hung-wu,  his 
father,  first  of  the  Ming  line.  From  that 
date  to  the  present  day  Peking  has  been 
the  capital  of  a  long  line  of  Emperors, 
both  Chinese  and  Manchu.  It  is  still 
China's  capital  and  the  resident  city  of 
Yiian-shi-kai,  first  President  of  China. 
The  Emperor  Yung-16  is  further  remem- 
bered as  the  builder  of  the  "Imperial 
City,"  which  stands  inside  the  Tartar 
City  of  Peking;  as  the  builder  of  part  of 
the  huge  city  walls  and  the  beautiful 
"Temple  of  Heaven"  in  1421.  Under 
him  too,  in  1411,  the  "Great  Bell  of 
Peking"  was  cast. 


One  approaches  the  yellow  tiled  en- 
trance-gate of  Shang-ling  through  a  grove 
of  fine  trees.  The  stone  path  is  broken 
and  covered  with  weeds,  for  of  late,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  yearly  offerings  to 
the  Imperial  spirits  have  been  discon- 
tinued and  the  site  left  to  the  care  of 
superannuated  guardians,  the  destruction 
of  the  Ming  temples  has  been  going  on 
apace. 

No  tourist  thinks  of  returning  without 
one  or  more  of  the  ''Imperial  yellow"  tiles 
from  temple  roof  or  wall.  To  supply  this 
demand  hundreds  of  beautiful  tiles  are 
destroyed  every  year.  Indeed,  where  one 
intact  tile  is  dislodged,  a  score  or  more  are 
ruined.  The  temple  precinct  of  Yung-16, 
for  instance,  is  covered  with  a  litter  of 
tile  and  marble  debris,  at  least  half  a 
foot  deep. 

The  entrance  to  the  temple  precinct 
of  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  is  through  a 
triple  arched  gate,  solidly  built  of  red  brick 
and  marble  and  capped  ■with  a  low  roof  of 
orange-yellow  tiles .  Similar  tiles  crown  the 
high  wall  enclosing  the  temple  precinct, 
which  latter  is  ornamented  with  many  fine 
cedars  and  Peking  pines.  Within,  the  evi- 
dences of  neglect  are  even  more  apparent. 
The  white  marble  paths  and  tree-set 
spaces  are  wellnigh  hidden  and  choked 
with  rank  and  riotous  weeds  and  grasses. 
A  lonely  altar  stands  to  the  right  of  the 
first  court,  a  small  altar  of  burnt-offerings, 
whose  four  sides  are  enriched  ■with  a  fac- 
ing of  lustrous  green-glazed  bricks.  The 
tiles  of  its  sharply  inclined  roof,  and  the 
huge  six-clawed  dragons  which  t'wist  and 
turn  upon  its  summit,  are  of  dense  yellow- 
ish earthen-ware,  covered  ■with  a  brilliant 
glaze  of  deep  orange.  In  front  stands 
the  true  entrance-gate  of  the  temple  (fig. 
1),  a  gate  somewhat  similar  in  design  to 
the  first  but  of  far  grander  proportions. 
This  is  similarly  surmounted  by  a  double 
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roof  covered  with  the  gorgeous  "Imperial 
yellow  'tiles.  A  line  of  birds  and  dragons 
in  high  relief  stands  at  each  corner  of  the 
two  roofs. 

The  great  temple  bej'ond,  called  Ling- 
gen-tien,  or  "Monument  of  Good  Wishes 
for  the  Spirits  of  the  Emperors"  (fig.  7), 
is  approached  by  three  white  marble  paths. 
A  terrace  of  splendid  white  marble  fronts 
the  structure  which  is  oblong  and  capped 
by  a  long  roof  of  heavy  yellow  tiles. 
Within  the  gloomy  interior  forty  huge 
cedar  colimins  support  the  rafters  and  the 
great  weight  of  the  tiled  roof.  These  col- 
umns are  32^  feet  in  height,  about  four 
feet  in  diameter,  and  embellished  with  a 
thick  coat  of  deep  red  lacquer.  The  hall 
itself  is  nearly  200  feet  in  length,  and  80 
in  width.  To  right  and  left  of  the  en- 
trance stand  a  pair  of  bronze  koro,  or 
incense-burners,  and,  in  front,  a  low  table 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  deceased 
Emperor.  The  building  on  the  whole  is 
a  good  example  of  Ming  architecture,  yet 


we  miss  the  far  grander  sweep   of  the 
earlier  T'ang  roofs. 

Passing  through  the  temple  we  reach 
a  third  court  planted  with  pines,  cedars 
and  other  trees,  whose  trunks  have  been 
scraped  and  silvered.  A  path,  paved  with 
marble  slabs,  leads  past  a  small  white 
marble  arch  to  a  marble  funerary-altar 
upon  which  stands  a  white  marble  in- 
cense-burner, two  large  candle-sticks,  and 
two  marble  flower-vases.  These  imme- 
diately face  a  square  red-brick  tower, 
crowned  with  a  red-tiled  roof  in  two  tiers. 
The  entrance  to  the  tower  is  by  a  marble 
arched  gate.  It  conducts  to  a  huge  mar- 
ble stela  and  battlemented  wall,  which 
latter  encircles  the  tower  about  half-way 
up.  From  the  back  of  this  tower,  one 
gazes  down  upon  the  huge  tree-set  mound 
or  tmnulus,  beneath  which  lie  the  ashes  of 
Yung-16,  greatest  Emperor  of  the  Ming 
Dynasty. 

Chicago,  III. 
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WALTON  BROOKS  McDANIEL 


AMONG  other  privileges  which  PHny 
the  Younger  enjoyed  as  a  man 
of  wealth  was  the  possession  of  several 
vacation  homes  in  the  region  of  Lake 
Como,  the  Eden  of  Lombardy.  The 
precise  location  of  these  has  been  as 
difficult  for  the  classical  student  to  deter- 
mine as  the  site  of  the  Earthly  Paradise 
for  the  Biblical.  Speaking  generally,  we 
may  assume  that  an  ancient  millionaire 
who  united  the  joys  of  personal  indulgence 
with  those  of  a  profuse  philanthropy  in 
the  extreme  that  Pliny  did  would  have 
acquired  at  least  some  of  the  best  points 
of  view  on  the  lake.     Those  that  scholars 


have  usually  selected  as  the  sites  of  the 
villas  which  Pliny  called  his  "Tragedy" 
and  his  "Comedy,"  the  promontories  of 
Bellagio  and  Lavedo  respectively,  are 
scarcely  to  be  surpassed  in  beauty  on 
Como  or  on  any  other  sheet  of  water. 

Our  author's  description  of  these  estates 
is,  however,  just  enougli  lacking  in  defi- 
niteness  to  be  tantalizing.  Recalhng  the 
fact  that  the  tragic  actor  wore  a  special 
sort  of  foot-covering,  the  buskin,  which 
gave  him  more  than  mortal  stature,  while 
the  comecUan  wore  in  contrast  the  low 
sock,  Pliny  called  the  villa  that  crowned  a 
rocky  height  commanding  a  wide  prospect 
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over  the  water  "  Tragoedia"  and  the  other 
lying  at  the  level  of  the  lake  and  in  con- 
tact with  it,  "Comoedia."  Both  re- 
minded him  of  Baiae,  the  most  famous 
and  fashionable  watering  place  of  ancient 
Italy;  for  there  villas  not  only  lined 
the  high  ground  overlooking  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  but  were  built  on  artificial  foun- 
dations far  out  into  the  sea  itself.  The 
lofty  ridge  on  which  Tragedy  was  Ijuilt 
separated  two  bays,  while  his  low-lying 
villa  emt)raced  a  bay  of  its  own  with  a 
gentle  curve.  AVhile  the  former  was  quite 
out  of  reach  of  the  waves.  Comedy  actu- 
ally broke  them.  From  the  villa  that 
stood  on  buskins  you  could  look  down  on 
the  people  fishing,  but  in  the  other  you 
could  treat  your  sofa  as  if  it  were  a  boat 
and  throw  a  hook  and  line  out  of  the 
window  into  the  very  midst  of  prospective 
victims.  Such  luxurious  fishing  is  still 
possil)le  on  Lake  Como,  and  the  small 
boy  angling  from  his  front  piazza  is  a 
familiar  sight. 

Now,  that  a  consensus  of  scholars  fixes 
upon  Bellagio  (fig.  1)  and  more  precisely 
upon  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Serbelloni 
(fig.  2)  as  the  site  of  Tragedy  is  perhaps 
not  surprising,  since  the  lake  on  both 
sides  of  that  particular  promontory  forms 
slight  bays  and  the  other  conditions  are 
adequately^  fulfilled.  But  our  account  of 
Comedy  is  obviously  less  definitive.  After 
I  had  passed  over  almost  every  rod  of 
Como's  shores  on  foot  and  skirted  their 
entire  extent  by  water,  I  felt  that  more 
than  one  locality  miglit  be  presented  as 
a  candidate  for  the  distinction  of  having 
been  its  site.  If  scholars  have  inclined 
to  choose  the  little  bay  at  Lenno  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  lake,  it  is  perhaps 
quite  as  much  because  the  surroundings 
are  so  exquisite  as  because  some  ancient 
columns  found  on  that  spot  suggest  the 
former  existence  there  of  a  Roman  edifice. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  popular  story  will 
have  it  that  in  the  winter  season  when  the 
waters  of  Como  are  at  their  lowest  stage 
one  may  descry  beneath  the  surface  the 
ruined  Myalls  of  Comedy  itself,  but  no 
amount  of  cross-questioning  of  my  boat- 
men made  them  willing  to  father  that 
particular  mendacity,  if  such  it  be,  nor 
have  I  while  either  rowing  or  swimming 
been  able  to  see  any  man-made  structure 
in  this  portion  of  the  lake.  No  doubt  the 
searcher  should  have  the  same  eye  of  faith 
as  he  who  would  seek  in  the  Lago  di  Garda 
the  lost  town  Benacus.  But  it  would  be 
a  sorry  lake,  indeed,  in  this  section  of 
Italy  that  could  not  vaunt  a  subaqueous 
village,  a  migratory  Madonna,  a  cliff  from 
which  lovers  leap  or  are  pushed,  or  at  the 
very  least  an  un  caught  but  clearly  seen 
leviathan  of  the  deep. 

The  bay  formed  by  the  Penisola  di 
Lavedo  clearly  appears  with  the  Villa 
Dehnati  and  the  boathouse  to  mark  the 
limits  of  the  cur\ing  stretch  of  shore 
that  Comedy  followed.  It  was  slightly 
to  the  left  of  the  boathouse  that  the  an- 
tique columns  were  discovered  and  here 
back  of  the  beach  there  is  today  a  silvan 
walk  lieneath  the  finest  trees  I  have  found 
on  Como's  shores,  replacing,  we  may 
suppose,  that  "most  spacious  xystus" 
of  which  Phny  speaks  with  pride.  The 
woods  extend  over  so  much  of  the  head- 
land that  as  one  looks  down  ujion  it 
from  the  heights  back  of  Campo,  it  seems 
a  solid  triangle  of  dark  green  pointing 
across  the  lake  to  Lezzeno.  The  southern 
.side  is  far  more  rocky,  as  figure  3  shows. 
The  outer  point  of  the  triangle  is  the  well 
kno^\^l  Punta  del  Balbianello,  tipt  by 
Como's  most  picturesciue  residence,  the 
\'illa  Arconati.  Nobody^  has  ever  passed 
its  towers,  loggia,  balustrades,  gardens 
and  tiny  harbor  without  a  thrill  of  d(>light. 
And  yet  for  more  than  thirty  years  the 
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former  Parisian  actress  who  owiis  it  has 
left  it  unoccupied.  She  offers  it  for  sale, 
but  whenever  a  customer  is  ready  to  pay 
her  extortionate  price,  she  repents  and 
withdraws  it.  According  to  local  gossip 
she  is  in  perpetual  dread  lest  some  Ameri- 
can millionaire  should  purchase  it  through 
an  agent  and  then  transport  it  stone  by 
stone  to  grace  the  purlieus  of  Newport  or 
some  other  "Tartare  americain." 

If  you  disembark  at  the  nearest  steam- 
boat landing,  Campo,  vou  find  yourself 
in  one  of  the  few  localities  in  this  portion 
of  Como  where  you  may  spend  entire 
months  with  no  compatriot's  face  to 
mar  the  scenery,  no  English  voice  to  dese- 
crate the  Itahan  tongue  except  your  o^vn. 
Here  the  Comasque  people,  always  charm- 
ing, are  at  their  best.  In  many  a  retired 
nook  you  will  be  tempted  to  exclaim 
with  Phny:  0  mare,  o  litus  verum  secre- 
timique  novaeiov  quam  multa  invenitis, 
quam  multa  dictatis,  nor  will  your 
Muse-inspired  thoughts  suffer  any  per- 
turbation, if  you  deposit  on  the  rocks  all 
material  tokens  of  your  civilization  and 
plunge  into  the  transparent  waters.  At 
any  rate  in  July  and  August  there  is  no 
witness  to  eye  askance  your  Roman  garb, 
no  frigidity  in  the  lake  itself  to  hasten 
your  return  to  clothes  and  the  aprication 
that  the  ancients  loved.  Should  you  be 
sentimental,  you  will  enjoy  even  an  extra 
satisfaction  in  cleaving  waters  which 
once,  let  us  hope,  laved  the  olive  skin  of 
the  immortal  Pliny  himself. 

Campo  has  such  narrow  streets  that 
the  sun  barely  enters  some  of  them  at 
all,  but  back  of  it  there  is  a  sweep  of  open 
country  which  the  lakeshore  can  hardly 
duplicate  except  at  Dervio  and  at  Como's 
three  ends.  At  Dervio  descendants  of 
those  Britons  whom  the  Roman  legion- 
aries of  PUny's  day  were  hmnbling  to  sub- 
jection have  actually  laid  out  golf  links. 


but  no  such  substitute  for  sport  has  yet 
desecrated  the  meadows  of  Campo.  In 
this  neighborhood  it  is  rather  "mora" 
that  should  lie  reckoned  as  much  the 
national  game  as  some  two  millenia  ago 
when  Roman  players  flashed  their  fingers 
in  each  other's  faces  and  filled  the  air 
with  yells. 

Back  of  Campo  we  should  perhaps 
locate  some  of  Pliny's  numerous  farms. 
These  yielded  him  income  when  tender- 
heartedness towards  his  ever  querulous 
tenants  did  not  make  him  too  forgetful 
that  he  was  after  all  a  Roman  landlord. 
The  lanes  which  now  separate  the  prolific 
vineyards  and  the  olive  orchards  of  silvery 
gray,  when  they  run  at  right  angles  to 
the  lake,  lead  to  a  mountain  wall  that 
taxes  wind  and  muscle  to  scale.  But  there 
is  many  a  quaint  house,  old  church,  castle 
tower  or  monastery  to  lure  the  pedestrian 
on  his  further  way.  The  final  panorama 
is  an  unforgettable  reward.  Up  the  lake 
and  in  the  early  summer,  backed  in  the 
ultimate  distance  by  snow-capt  peaks,  the 
peninsula  that  ends  in  Bellagio  is  promi- 
nent in  the  landscape,  and  it  requires  but 
little  fancy  to  visualize  Pliny's  Tragedy 
gleaming  in  the  sunlight  above  the  town. 
In  the  other  direction  the  eye  naturally 
looks  for  that  more  modern  Villa  Pliniana 
in  the  l>ight  of  Molina  which  conceals  in 
its  courtyard  the  same  intermittent  sirring 
about  which  Pliny  discourses  so  charm- 
ingly but  also  so  fatuously  that  we 
are  confident  physics  was  not  one  of  the 
"snap  courses"  that  he  took  in  college. 
Unfortunately  however,  it  is  out  of  our 
range  of  vision,  and  one  must  content 
himself  with  a  nearer  object  of  interest 
to  the  student  of  Pliny,  the  only  island 
that  Como  possesses,  the  Isola  Comacina. 

Comacina  is  lofty  enough  to  make  the 
water  on  the  landward  side  so  smooth 
that  it  is  known  locally  as  the  "Bay  of 
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Oil."     In  Latin  tlie  narrow  stri})  of  lake  and  of  interpreting  curipus  as  merely  an 

could    have   been   apjirojiriatoh'    enough  artificial  canal  that  adorned  his  property, 

called   "euripus"   in  memory   of   the  The  island  retains  today  only  a  single 

well  known  straits  between  Euboea  and  church  of  the  nine  which  once  chequered 

Boeotia,  and  since  that  is  the  very  term  its  surface  and  little  else  besides,  but  in 


FIG.  4.    CAMPO— THE  OSPEDALETTO. 


which  Pliny  uses  of  a  body  of  water  in  or    the  gory  days  of  old  it  was  a  well  popu- 


near  the  estate  of  his  friend  Caninius 
Rufus,  some  would  locate  his  villa  here 
between  Sala  and  Campo.  But  there 
are  cogent  reasons  for  placing  it  rather  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  town  of  Como  itself 


latetl  stronghold  and  such  an  asylum  for 
the  oppressed  that  it  was  called  Christ- 
opolis,  the  City  of  Christ.  Among  its 
refugees  were  those  Magistri  Comacini, 
the    master    workmen,    architects    and 
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builders  of  the  Middle  Ages  on  whom  the 
Lombardic  conquerors  had  to  depend  for 
the  building  of  their  churches  when  they 
had  become  Christian  enough  to  need 
them. 

The  neighborhood  of  Campo  has  one 
other  memento  of  mediaeval  days,  an 
ancient  belfry,  the  Ospedaletto  (fig.  4), 
the  last  relic,  so  they  say,  of  a  hospice 
for  the  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the  Holy 
Land. 

Directly  across  the  lake  from  the  sup- 
posed site  of  Comedy  the  scenery  is  prob- 
ably much  the  same  as  met  the  eyes  of 
Pliny ;  for  the  sheer  mountainous  shore  to 
the  north  of  Lezzeno  remains  uninhabit- 
able and  much  of  it  will  become  accessi- 
ble only  ^\^th  the  completion  of  the  new 
road  that  lines  the  cliff  so  conspicuously  in 
the  picture. 

Lezzeno  itself  is  characterized  proverb- 
ially as  a  "place  possessed  of  an  evil  fate 
in  as  much  as  it  never  sees  the  sun  in 


winter  nor  the  moon  in  simamer."  But 
the  very  fact  that  this  extraordinarily 
overshadowed  village  cannot  see  the 
moon  in  July  and  August  gives  the  so- 
journer at  Campo  a  special  display  of 
night  scenery  that  can  never  pass  from 
memory.  For  the  "orbed  maiden  with 
white  fire  laden,"  coming  up  behind  the 
mountains  that  overtop  Lezzeno,  first 
silhouettes  them  against  a  glowing  sky 
and  then  moves  majestically  along  their 
rim,  gradually  higher  and  higher,  until  the 
waters  receive  the  full  effulgence  of  her 
radiant  beauty. 

The  imaginative  can  readily  sjmipathize 
with  Pliny  in  his  joy  at  leaving  Rome  or 
even  his  somewhat  vexing  life  at  Comum 
for  his  rustic  retreats.  He  himself  lists 
the  occupations  of  his  Larian  home  as 
hunting,  fishing  and  studying.  The  last 
seems  to  have  been  his  chief  ecstas}^ 
Even  the  awful  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
could  not  deter  him  from  his  perusal  of 
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Livy — a  fact  of  which  no  Freshman  of 
today  can  be  convinced — and  nothing  in 
the  character  of  his  uncle,  Plinv  the 
Elder,  so  excited  his  admiration  as  his 
intemjierance  in  study.  This  our  reader 
will  recall  was  so  extreme  that  he  used  to 
read  or  have  someone  read  to  him  during 
almost  every  waking  minute,  continuing 
his  literarj'  labors  even  at  his  daily  bath  at 
which  he  relinquished  them  only  for  the 
brief  but  wasteful  moments  when  he 
was  actually  splashing  in  the  water. 

Fishing  is  still  a  possible  pastime  on 
Lake  Como.  There  are  even  nati^'es  who 
without  having  it  as  a  profession  make  it 
their  only  observable  occupation;  for  the 
sedentary  capacity  of  an  Itahan  with  a 
fishpole  in  his  hand  is  only  comparable 
to  that  of  our  southern  negro. 

The  second  amusement  of  Pliny's  day, 
hunting,  may  also  be  enjoyed  by 
those  who  can  find  any  satisfaction  in 
taking  the  hfe  of  happj'  and  harmless 
animalcula;  for  Como  now  Ijoasts  of 
hardly  any  beasts  that  could  be  properly 
termed  animalia.  The  most  ferocious 
creature  that  one  is  at  all  likely  to  meet, 
barring  always  the  flea,  is  the  frolicsome 
rabbit.  He  has  abundant  sparsely  set- 
tled country  to  scamper  over.  In  Pliny's 
time,  however,  Italy's  fiercest  beast,  the 
wild  boar,  haunted  the  Comasque  coun- 
try. We  have  his  own  description  of  a 
hunt  during  which  he  seems  to  have  killed 
either  personally  or  by  proxy  no  fewer 
than  three  of  these  dangerous  animals  in  a 
manner  that  wholly  accorded  with  the 
spirit  of  ancient  sportsmanship,  which 
would  have  welcomed  dynamiting  fish  in 
a  stock  pond  or  shooting  wild  fowl  off  the 
surface  of  a  bay  with  a  gattling  gun — 
provided  only  one  got  the  game.  Pliny's 
share  in  the  chase  was  to  deposit  himself 
carefully  and  comfortaljly  on  the  safe  side 
of  the  hunting  nets  into  which  the  boar 


was  to  be  driven,  no  doubt  with  a  flask  of 
that  Dutch  courage  which  he  specifies  as 
a  part  of  the  paraphernalia  of  an  expedi- 
tion. And  so  we  may  picture  him  among 
the  ancestors  of  the  chestnut  trees  that 
spring  so  thickly  back  of  Campo,  awaiting 
the  meeting  of  the  boar  not  with  a  hunting 
spear  or  lance  at  hand,  but,  as  he  tells 
Tacitus,  with  his  stilus  and  writing- 
tablets.  Something,  at  any  rate,  he  was 
bound  to  bring  back  from  his  hunt,  even 
if  it  were  only  an  original  idea — one  of  his 
rarest  captures! 

To  enter  this  wild  country  today  one 
should  seek  the  break  in  the  range  of  hills 
where  the  torrent  of  San  Benedetto  issues 
(when  it  has  water  enough)  from  the  steep 
valley  that  bears  that  name.  The  land- 
mark for  many  a  mile  around  is  a  famous 
pilgrim  church,  il  Santuario  del  Soccorso, 
which  towers  at  the  entrance  on  the  left. 
With  this  is  associated  a  wonder-storv 
which  Pliny  would  have  accepted  with 
delight.  For  it  contains  an  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  which  a  little  deafmute  girl 
chanced  upon  manj'  centuries  ago  in  a 
tiny  grotto  on  the  mountain  where  she  was 
watching  her  flock.  Her  reward  was  the 
recovery  of  speech.  The  pious  folk  at 
once  housed  their  new  Madonna  in  a 
shrine,  but  when  her  fame  grew,  they 
thought  she  should  lodge  in  a  more 
accessible  church  on  the  island  of  Coma- 
cina  and  so  transported  her  there.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  Virgin's  wish,  and 
she  showed  her  displeasure  so  often  by 
returning  with  no  help  of  human  hands  to 
her  hmnbler  home  on  the  mountain  that 
at  last  they  let  her  stay.  And  so  it  is 
that  hundreds  annually  pay  her  homage 
there  on  high,  prajing  at  each  of  fourteen 
shrines  that  mark  the  stages  of  their  up- 
ward climb  for  the  strength  to  arrive. 

Far  up  this  vallej'  there  is  another 
sacred   structure  which  makes  an  emo- 
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tional  appeal  second  perhaps  to  none  in 
all  the  Comasque  country.  Amitl  a 
silence  that  is  almost  portentous  for 
Italy  you  come  upon  an  utterly  deserted 
monastery  of  the  eleventh  century,  Ban 
Benedetto  (fig.  5).  Its  rarely  primitive 
construction  and  excellent  state  of  repair 
invite  the  imagination  to  people  its  tiny 
chapel  with  the  ascetics  who  once  gathered 
their  sustenance  on  the  overhanging  hill- 


side (fig.  6).  From  its  lofty  position  close 
to  a  precipice  you  look  back  over  all  the 
miles  that  you  have  come,  and  there  is 
hardly  anvthing  in  the  landscape  except 
the  barely  visible  tower  of  the  Santuario 
in  the  opening  notch  to  distin-b  the  fancy 
that  Pliny  himself  may  be  strolling  up  the 
valley  from  his  villa  Comedy  on  the  far 
distant  marge  of  Como. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 


THE  GERMAN  EXCAVATIONS  AT  BA'ALBEK. 


LEWIS   BAYLES  PATON 


THE  towii  of  Ba'albek  is  picturesquely 
located  in  tlie  center  of  the  plain 
of  Coele-Syria,  midway  between  Beirut 
and  Damascus.  To  the  west  rise  the 
snow-capped  peaks  of  Mt.  Lebanon;  to 
the  east  the  red  sandstone  summits  of  the 
Anti-Lebanon.  Its  spring  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  copious  water  supplies  in 
Syria  and  must  early  have  made  it  an 
attractive  site  for  human  settlements. 

The  modern  Aral)ic  name  Ba'albek  is 
very  ancient,  as  is  shown  by  the  mention 
of  a  place  called  Balbiki  lioth  in  the 
Egjq^tian  and  the  Assyrian  inscriptions. 
The  first  element  of  the  name  is  e\idently 
the  old  Semitic  divine  title  ba'al,  "pro- 
prietor," and  shows  that  one  of  the 
numerous  hedllm,  or  local  nmnina  of  the 
Semitic  world,  was  orio;inall\'  worshipped 
here.  This  view  is  confirmetl  l)y  the  fact 
that  the  Chronicon  Paschale  (i.  .561) 
states  that  a  title  of  the  god  of  Ba'alliek, 
vvas  Balanios,  i.e.,  ba'al-an,  "our  ba'al." 
The  second  element  bek  in  the  name  of  the 
place  is  obscure,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
say  of  what  physical  object  this  i^ailicular 
baal  was  originally  "the  proprietor."  The 
Greeks  identified  hun  ^vith  Helios,  hence 
the  Greek  name  of  the  place,  Heliopolis. 
The  Romans  identified  him  with  Jupiter, 
hence  his  Latin  title  Jupiter  Heliopoli- 
tanus.  He  is  depicted  as  a  beardless 
youth,  dressed  in  armor;  holding  in  his 
right  hand  a  whip  with  which  he  drives 
two  bulls,  and  in  his  left  hand,  a  tliunder- 
bolt  and  ears  of  wheat. 

The  present  temple  was  begun  bj'  An- 
toninus Pius  (1.38-161  A.D.)  ancl  was 
finished  bv  Caracalla  (211-217  A.D.). 
In  the  following  centm-y  it  was  badly 
damaged    i\v    earthcjuakes,    and    it   was 


destroyed  by  Theodosius  (397  A.D.), 
who  l)uilt  a  church  on  its  site.  The 
Arabs  used  the  ruins  as  a  fortress  through- 
out the  middle  ages,  and  through  their 
wars  added  to  its  demolition. 

The  excavation  of  the  site  was  begun 
by  the  German  govermnent  in  1898  and 
has  extended  over  a  mmiber  of  years.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  visit  Ba'albek  at  a 
late  stage  of  these  excavations  and  to 
study  them  at  first  hand.  The  results  of 
the  excavations  are  not  so  very  recent, 
still  I  believe  that  they  have  not  hitli- 
erto  been  puljlished  with  illustrations  in 
America. 

One  of  the  chief  results  of  excavation 
has  been  the  cUscIosure  of  the  original 
ground-plan  of  the  temple-complex  (fig.  2) . 
The  buildings  stood  upon  a  raised  platform 
tliat  was  enclosed  with  a  massive  retaining 
wall.  Instead  of  filling  in  this  area  with 
earth,  arched  vaults  were  constructed 
that  were  used  as  shops  and  storehouses. 
The  sacred  enclosure  was  reached  by  a 
grand  staircase  at  the  eastern  end,  at  tlie 
head  of  wliich  stood  the  Propylaea,  con- 
sisting of  a  portico  flanked  l)y  two  towers. 
Within  this  was  an  hexagonal  Forecourt 
from  which  three  doors  led  into  the  Great 
Court  of  the  Altar  (fig.  1 ) .  In  the  center 
of  this  court  over  the  altar  one  sees  the 
ground-jilan  of  the  later  Basilica  of  Theo- 
dosius. On  the  west  side  of  this  court  a 
flight  of  steps  ancl  a  single  portal  led  up 
to  the  Temple  Court.  Here,  in  line  •nith 
the  axis  of  the  sanctuary,  stood  the  Great 
Temple,  traditionally  called  "the  Temple 
of  the  Sun,"  but  now  known  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  and  all  the  gods  of 
Heliopolis.  South  of  this  lay  a  smaller 
temple,  traditionally  called  "the  Temple 
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of  Baal,"  but  now  known  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Bacchus  (fig.  5). 

The  lowest  course  of  the  outer  retaining 
wall  consisted  of  moderate-sized  stones. 
Above  these  came  three  courses  of  stones, 
each  about  thirteen  feet  in  length.  The 
middle  courses  remain  only  on  the  western 
side,  and  there  consist  of  three  of  the 
largest  stones  ever  used  by  builders.  One 
is  sixtv-four  feet  long,  another  sixty-three 


which  the  other  stones  were  obtained. 
How  these  gigantic  blocks  were  trans- 
ported and  raised  to  a  height  of  tM'enty- 
six  feet  in  ortler  to  rest  upon  the  lower 
courses,  is  an  unsolved  prol)leni.  The 
method  of  ciuarrying  by  which  they  were 
cut  out  like  columns  from  the  native  rock 
ami  then  split  off  may  still  be  studied  in 
situ. 

Th(>  ancient  grand  staircase  on  the  east 
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FIG.  2.     GROUND  PLAN'  OF  THE  TEMPLE  .\RE.\. 


and  one-half  and  the  thirtl  sixty-two  and 
one-half.  All  are  about  thirteen  feet 
high  and  ten  feet  thick.  The  inner  sur- 
face of  one  of  these  stones  has  been  ex- 
posed by  the  excavations  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Temple  Court.  From  these  remark- 
able stones  the  temple  prolial)ly  received 
its  ancient  designation  of  Trilithon.  A 
similar  stone  (fig.  3)  seventy  by  fourteen 
by  thirteen  feet  and  weighing  at  least  one 
thousand  tons  remains  in  the  quarry  from 


has  entirely  disappeared.  Tlie  Propy- 
laea  consist  of  a  portico  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  long  with  massive  towers  at  the 
ends.  In  front  of  the  portico  stood  twelve 
coliunns.  The  towers  were  ornamented 
by  a  moulding  running  around  them  at 
the  same  height  as  the  portico.  A  lofty 
central  doorway  and  two  smaller  side 
tioors  gave  access  to  the  hexagonal  Fore- 
court which  was  about  two  hundred  feet 
in  diameter.     It  was  surrounded  with  a 
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FIG.  3.  GREAT  STONE  IN  QUAREY. 


double  colonnade  and  exedrae  on   the 
four  sides   where   there  were  no  gates. 

The  court  of  the  Altar,  which  is  about 
four  hundred  and  forty  feet  square,  was 
surrounded  with  a  colonnade  of  polished 
granite  columns;  and  along  the  walls 
were  exedrae,  or  lateral  chambers,  that 
were  alternately  square  and  semicircular. 
The  worlonanship  of  these  exedrae  is 
exquisitely  lieautiful.  In  the  center  of 
this  court  stood  the  huge  altar,  half  of 
which  is  still  visible  with  the  steps  by 
which  it  was  ascended.  The  other  half 
was  destroyed  at  the  tune  of  the  erection 
of  the  basilica  of  Theodosius. 

West  of  the  altar  a  flight  of  sixteen  steps 
leads  to  the  upjier  terrace  on  which  the 
temple  stood.  At  the  head  of  this  liroad 
staircase  were  three  semicircular  a]3ses, 
the  central  one  of  which  was  pierced  by 
a  portal  leading  to  the  inner  court. 
Through  this  portal  one  obtains  a  glimpse 
of  i)art  of  the  colunuis  on  the  south  siile 


of    the    great    temple    that    still   remain 
standing. 

The  Great  Temple,  which  was  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter  Heliopolitanus  and  all 
the  gods  of  Heliopolis  stood  in  the  center 
of  the  inner  court  longitudinally  to  the 
axis  of  the  temple-complex.  Its  stylo- 
bate  was  raised  forty -four  and  one-half 
feet  above  the  natural  level  of  the  plain 
and  twenty-three  feet  above  the  court  of 
the  altar.  To  attain  this  elevation  massive 
and  expensive  substructures  were  neces- 
sary. The  space  l^etween  the  temple 
foundations  and  the  enclosing  wall  of  the 
court,  a  distance  of  about  thirty-three 
feet,  was  filled  in  wth  blocks  of  stone  that 
for  centuries  have  served  as  a  quarry  for 
the  people  of  Ba'allx'k.  The  stylobate 
had  a  length  of  three  hundred  feet  and  a 
breadth  of  one  hundretl  and  fifty  feet. 
The  temple  was  peripteral,  ^\^th  nineteen 
cohunns  on  each  side  and  ten  on  each  enrl. 
The  colmnns  (fig.  4)  are  of  yellow  sand- 


FIG.  4.  THE  GREAT  TEMPLE  vTEMPLE  OF  JUPITERl. 
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FIG.  6.    PORTICO.  TEMPLE  OF  BACCHUS. 


stone,  seven  and  one-hulf  feet  in  diameter 
and  over  sixty  feet  in  height .  They  are  con- 
structed in  three  pieces  clamped  together 
with  iron,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Turks 
to  dig  out  the  iron  have  contributed 
largely  to  the  ruin  of  the  edifice.  The 
columns  do  not  taper  and  are  not  fluted. 
They  are  surmounted  with  Corinthian 
capitals.  The  architrave  is  in  three  sec- 
tions. Above  it  is  a  frieze  with  a  row  of 
corbels  bearing  small  lions. 

The  Temple  of  Bacchus  (fig.  5)  stands  to 
the  south  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  on  a 
stylobate  of  its  own,  lower  than  that  of 
the  main  temple  and  unconnected  with  it. 
It  had  no  court,  and  was  entered  from  the 
east  by  a  staircase  that  led  directly  to  the 
main  portal.  This  is  the  best  preserved 
and  most  beautiful  of  all  the  classical  edi- 


fices in  Syria.  The  peristyle  had  fifteen 
colvmms  on  the  sides  and  nine  on  the  ends. 

The  Portico  (fig.  6)  at  the  eastern  end,  of 
which  only  a  fragment  remains,  had  one 
row  of  smooth  colmnns,  and  back  of  this  a 
row  of  fluted  columns,  except  on  the  ends 
where  the  columns  coincided  ^vith  the 
peristyle.  Opposite  to  the  end  of  each  of 
the  projecting  side-walls  of  the  cella  was 
also  a  fluted  column. 

The  grand  portal  of  the  temple  is  a 
beautiful  work  of  art.  The  door-posts  are 
carved  with  \'ines,  clusters  of  grapes,  gar- 
lands and  other  emblems  of  Bacchus.  The 
side- walls  of  the  interior  (fig.  7)  are  deco- 
rated with  six  fluted  semi-colmnns,  while 
the  spaces  between  are  divided  into  panels, 
the  upper  one  square,  the  lower  ones  arched. 

Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 


THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  RHETMS 

The  Rheims  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  priceless  jewel  of  Gothic  architecture,  historic  place  of  coronation  of  the  Kings 
of  France,  intimately  associated  with  tlie  story  of  Joan  of  Arc,  characterized  by  an  eminent  French  archaeologist  aa 
"Le  Parthenon  de  notre  Architecture  Nationale" — has  according  to  report  suffered  considerable  damage  during  the 
present  war.  The  present  basilica  was  built  1212-1215.  The  facade,  with  its  twin  towers,  great  central  rose-windowd 
and  three  canopied  portals  covered  with  thirteenth  century  statues  and  reliefs,  was  regarded  by  many  authorities.as 
the  finest  produced  during  the  middle  ages. 


MODERN  MASTERPIECES  OF  CLASSICAL  ARCHITECTURE 

III.     TEMPLE  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  RITE  (WASHINGTON) 

\^'e  present  as  the  third  of  our  series  who  was  assisted  by  Elliott  Woods, 
of  "Modem  Masterpieces  of  Classical  architect  and  supermtendent  of  the 
Architecture,"    the    recently    completed    Capitol.     The    building   is   an    imposing 


f 


House  of  the  Temple"  erected  by  the  structure  of  white  marble  with  frontage 

Supreme   Council   of   the   Aiicient   and  and  depth  of  aljout  156  feet  and  height 

Accepted  Scottish  Rite  Freemasonry  at  of  150  feet  from  the  street  level      The 

the  comer  of  Sixteenth  and  S  Streets,  in  total   cost   was   about   $1,000,000.     The 

the    City    of    Washmgton.     The    archi-  entrance  is  flanked  on  each  side  bv  two 

tect  was  John  Russell  Pope  of  New  York,  giant  sphinxes. 
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The  classic  design  of  the  building  is 
deri\'ecl  from  the  plan  of  the  celebrated 
Mausoleum  of  Halicarnussus  which  was 
regarded  in  antiquity  as  one  of  the 
Seven  Wonders  of  the  World.  The 
Mausoleum  was  planned  as  a  monument 
to  King  Mausolus  and  his  sister  wife, 
Queen  Artemisia,  and  after  the  King's 
death  (351  B.  C.)  was  completed  In'  his 
widow.  Owing  to  its  wide  fame  the  name 
became  generic,  as  in  the  Mausoleum  of 
Augustus    in    the    Campus    Martius    at 


remains  .yields  the  picture  of  a  noble 
cjuadrangular  jieristj'le  of  Ionic  columns 
restmg  on  a  high  basement,  together 
constituting  two  stories,  above  which 
rises  a  p\'ramid  of  twenty-four  steps 
bearing  at  its  apex  140  feet  above  the 
ground,  a  colossal  four  horse  chariot, 
in  which  stood  bronze  statues  of  the 
royal  pair.  The  second  story,  surrounded 
by  the  colonnade  was  doubtless  a  temple 
in  which  the  King  and  Queen  received 
the  honor  of  hero-gods.     The  pj-ramid, 
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Rome  and  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian, 
now  the  Castle  of  San  Angelo.  As  late 
as  the  fifteenth  century  the  original 
Mausoleum  maintamed  its  pristme  splen- 
dor, when  it  fell  a  victim  to  the  vandalism 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  and  later 
invaders.  The  blocks  of  the  frieze  which 
in  1846  found  their  way  to  the  British 
Museum  aroused  great  interest  and  in 
1856  a  careful  excavation  of  the  site  was 
made.  Several  attempts  have  been  made 
to  restore  the  original  plan,  of  which 
that  of  Adler  is  among  the  best.  The 
most     probable     interpretation     of     the 


in  deference  to  the  ancient  usage  of 
Egypt,  formed  a  fitting  symljol  for  the 
resting  place  of  kings. 

Four  renowned  artists,  Scopas,  Bryaxis, 
Timotheus  and  Leochares,  embellished 
the  exterior.  When  Queen  Artemisia  died 
(348  B.  C.)  before  the  work  was  done, 
'■'They  did  not,"  says  Pliny,  "abandon 
their  tasks  till  all  was  finished,  esteem- 
ing it  at  once  a  memorial  of  their  own 
fame  and  of  the  plastic  art;  and  to 
this  day  one  cannot  say  which  has  ex- 
celled." 

M.   C. 


CURRENT  NEWS  AND  NOTES 


THE  PROPOSED  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  ARCHAEOLOGY  IN  PEKING 


Owing  to  the  vast  importance  of  the 
subject,  the  editors  devote  the  entire 
space  for  "Current  News  and  Notes"  in 
this  issue  of  Art  anb  Archaeology  to  a 
series  of  paragraphs  furnished  by  Mr. 
Langdon  Warner,  the  Director,  who  has 
just  returned  home  and  is  now  preparing 
his  report  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Managing  Committee  of  the  proposed 
American  School  in  China  and  the  Council 
of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Amer- 
ica. In  future  numbers  we  shall  present 
illustrated  articles  giving  some  interest- 
ing results  of  Mr.  Warner's  explorations. 


The  Director  left  the  LTnited  States 
early  in  June  1913."  After  visiting  nu- 
merous important  European  Museums  and 
all  the  private  collections  of  Oriental 
objects  which  were  available,  and  after 
consulting  with  French,  German,  Eng- 
lish and  Russian  scholars  on  the  subject 
of  the  school,  he  left  Europe  for  the  East 
by  the  trans-Siberian  Railway.  A  month 
was  spent  in  Korea  at  work  in  the  re- 
markable little  Museum  at  Seoul,  where 
the  Japanese  staff  proved  themselves 
most  eager  to  cooperate  with  the  work  of 
the  proposed  school. 


Cooperation  of  the  Chinese  Government 


From  Korea  headquarters  were  moved 
to  Peking  and  the  Chinese  government 
was  made  accjuainted  with  the  plans  of 
the  School.  In  a  private  interview  Presi- 
dent Yuan  Shih  K'ai  expressed  not  only 
his  official  approval  of  the  plans  presented 
to  him,  but  a  lively  personal  interest  in 
the  subject.  The  President  further  said 
that  he  welcomed  the  idea  that  American 
scholars  should  work  in  connection  with 
Chinese,  and  found  pleasure  in  the  fact 
that  China  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
show  the  same  courtesies  to  young  men 
in  pursuit  of  knowledge  which  America 
has  shown  to  the  college  students  who 
have  come  to  the  West  on  the  returned 
indemnity  fund.  He  eagerly  took  up 
with  the  idea  of  preservation  of  China's 
priceless  monuments  which  have  lately 
suffered  so  much  at  the  hands  of  native 
and  foreign  vandals. 

H.  E.  Mr.  Sun  Pao  Ch'i,  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  showed  active  interest 
in  our  proposals.  He  had  several  pro- 
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longed  talks  with  the  Director  and  in- 
vited to  meet  him  some  twenty  represen- 
tative Chinese  scholars  and  art  collec- 
tors at  a  dinner  in  the  official  residence. 
Out  of  this  dinner  sprang  a  most  inter- 
esting series  of  consultations  in  which  the 
Chinese  point  of  view  was  shown  to  be 
identical  with  that  of  America.  One  of 
these  gentlemen  drew  up  a  memorial  on 
the  subject  of  the  protection  of  Chinese 
monuments  which  was  forthwith  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  China; 
and  in  conjunction  with  two  others  of  this 
friendly  group,  H.  E.  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  made  tentative  plans  for 
the  gift,  by  the  government,  to  the  pro- 
posed school,  of  some  large  temple  or 
official  residence  to  be  used  for  a  perma- 
nent headquarters.  From  all  of  these 
interested  Chinese  gentlemen  the  Di- 
rector received  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions concerning  the  character  and  loca- 
tion of  the  archaeological  sites  which  he 
afterward  visited. 


CURRENT  NEWS  AND  NOTES 
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Fifth  Century  Cave  Chapels  in  Southern  Manchuria 


As  the  weather  was  fast  Ijecoming  cold 
for  northern  travel  the  next  month  was 
spent  in  a  trip  to  Southern  Manchuria 
where  literary  evidence  pointed  to  the 
existence  of  some  cave  chapels  of  the  late 
fifth  century.  After  some  search  these 
caves  were  found  and  measured  and  pho- 
tographed. Although  much  danuigetl  hy 
■'restorations"  at  the  hands  of  the  village 
authorities,  enough  existed  to  prove  be- 
yond doubt  the  period  of  the  work  even 
if  there  had  not  been  two  important  in- 


scriptions, one  dated  A.D.  499  and  the 
other  A.D.  501  in  our  chronology.  The 
importance  of  this  link  in  the  great 
trade-  and  culture-route  from  India 
clear  through  Cliina  to  Korea  and 
Japan,  will  be  understood  in  the  light 
of  the  fact  that  this  small  set  of  chapels 
is  the  only  Ivnowii  example  of  the  art  of 
that  period  nearer  than  the  grottoes  of 
Lung  Men  in  Honan  Province  and  the 
others  of  the  same  character  at  Tatung- 
Fu. 


Visit  to  Indo-China 


At  Shanghai  and  Hongkong  private 
collections  owned  by  both  natives  and 
foreign  residents  were  examined.  Then 
the  Director  shaped  his  course  to  Indo- 
China  and  spent  three  most  instructive 
weeks  at  the  Ecole  Frangaise  d'Extrerae 
Orient  in  Hanoi.  To  the  learned  staff 
of  that  school  he  is  particularly  indebted 
for  the  generous  way  in  which  they  not 
only  volunteered  cooperation  in  the  fu- 


ture, but  allowed  him  to  obtain  a  first 
hand  knowledge  of  their  own  admirable 
institution;  one  which  the  proposed 
American  school  in  Peking  could  not  do 
better  than  to  imitate.  He  was  par- 
ticularly struck  with  the  high  standard 
of  their  publications  which  are  by  far 
the  most  scholarly  which  have  ever  been 
produced  in  the  various  branches  of 
Further  Oriental  investigation. 


Buddhist  Art  of  the  Fifth  Century 


After  an  enthralling  visit  to  the  ruins 
of  Khmere  civilization  in  Cambodia, 
a  review  was  made  of  the  early  cul- 
tures in  the  river  basins  of  the  Huang 
and  the  Yangtse.  The  report  which  is 
shortly  to  be  submitted  will  contain  a 
publication  of  the  cave  chapels  of  Kung 
Hsien   noticed   by    Chavannes    (Mission 


Archeologique  dans  la  Chine  Septen- 
trionale)  but  now  for  the  first  time  thor- 
ouglily  measured  and  photographed.  A 
full  set  of  rubbings  was  made  of  the  re- 
markable fifth  century  bas-reliefs  and 
many  points  were  brought  to  light  which 
have  important  bearing  on  the  Buddhist 
art  of  that  Golden  Age. 


Ceramics  of  the  Tang,  Sung  and  Yuan  Dynasties 


In  the  ancient  cities  of  the  Hoang  Ho 
Valley  remain  many  pottery  kiln  sites 
from  which  it  is  expected  to  gather  mate- 
rial concerning  the  ceramics  of  the  T'ang, 
Sung  and  Yuan  dynasties.     Notes  were 


made  of  the  location  of  these  kilns  and 
examples  of  their  early  products  were 
collected,  but  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country  prevented  a  visit  to  the  most 
important. 
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Early  Specimens  of  Chinese  Writing 


In  a  small  village  near  Changte  Fu  on 
the  Peking-Hankow  Railway  the  actual 
provenance  of  the  engraved  "oracle 
bones"  which  have  been  a  puzzle  to  Sino- 


perhaps  the  earliest  specimens  of  Chinese 
writing,  and  a  decorated  piece  of  pottery 
occurring  with  the  bones  bids  fair  to  give 
us  the  first  reliable  clue  to  the  date  to 


logues  was  fumlly  established.    These  are    which  they  shoukV  be  ascribed. 
Earhj  Traces  of  the  Civilization  of  Genghis  Khan 


After  more  privately  owned  collections 
were  visited  an  opportimity  occurred 
for  the  Director  to  cross  Mangolia  with  a 
caravan  to  Urga  under  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances. This  he  decided  to  do,  and 
successfully  reached  Urga,  the  capital 
of  Mongolia,  after  forty-five  days  on  the 
Gobi  desert.  In  Outer  Mongolia  the 
problems  which  arrest  the  attention  of  the 


archaeologist  and  the  anthropologist  are 
too  numerous  to  mention.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  that,  aside  from  the 
study  of  the  various  complications  of 
Mongol  tribes,  there  remain  traces  of 
the  civilization  of  Ghengis  Khan  before 
the  Mongol  conciuerors  had  themselves 
been  overcome  by  the  civilization  of 
China. 


Interest  of  Russian  Scholars 


Returning  by  way  of  Petrograd,  the 
Director  was  fortunate  in  havmg  ten 
days  to  work  among  collections  of  the 
Alexander  III  Museum,  and  still  more  so 
in  the  inspiration  which  he  received  from 
the  Russian  scholars.  The  suggestions 
as  to  future  activities  for  the  school 
which  were  received  from  these  gentle- 
men are  perhaps  as  valuable  as  any 
single  result  of  the  sixteen  months  in- 
vestigations. With  the  cooperation 
offered  by  them  and  the  use  of  the 
material  which  they  have  already  gath- 
ered, we  can  confidently  rely  on  the 
most  important  results  of  field  work 
undertaken  along  the  great  trade  routes 


of   China  and  Turkestan  to  the  Indian 
frontier. 

To  sum  up  it  may  be  said  that  during 
the  whole  expedition  the  Director  found 
a  genuine  welcome  for  the  proposed 
American  school  from  the  scholars  of  the 
East  and  the  West.  His  path  was 
smoothed  by  the  interest  taken  in  the 
project  by  the  Hon.  E.  T.  Williams 
then  Charge  d'Affaires  in  Peking  and  by 
Dr.  Reinsch,  our  present  Minister. 
Without  their  scholarly  appreciation  of 
the  problems  and  their  personal  endeav- 
ors to  aid,  the  mission  could  not  have 
brought  back  the  mass  of  material  which 
will  shortly  be  made  public. 


CORRIGENDA  TO  NO.  2 


On  p.  55  of  the  last  number  of  Art  and 
Archaeology  the  reference  to  figure  2 
should  be  omitted,  since  that  is  Borcovicus 


(Housestead's)  and  not  Birdoswald  (Am- 
bloganna).  P.  89  read  p.  49  for  p.  48,  and 
p.  90  read  Panathenaic  for  Panathanaic. 


BOOK  CRITIQUES 


Greek  Sculpture  and  Modern  Art. 
By  Sir  Charles  Waldstein.  Pp.  xii 
+  70;  plates  LXXVIII.  Cam- 
bridge: University  Press.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1914. 
The  title  of  this  book  would  indicate 
that  the  subject  was  the  great  influence 
of  Greek  sculpture  on  modern  art,  but 
Rodin  is  about  the  only  modern  sculptor 
who  is  discussed  at  ajiy  length;  so  that 
the  field  is  still  open  for  a  larger  book  on 
classical  influences  in  modern  art.  How- 
ever, we  are  very  grateful  to  Sir  Charles 
Waldstein  for  printing  two  suggestive 
and  inspiring  lectures  which  he  de- 
livered in  February,  1913,  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Royal  Academy  Art  School, 
and  which  will  be  useful  not  only  to 
students  of  art,  but  also  to  the  general 
public.  In  an  appendix  are  added  from 
The  Times  a  criticism  of  these  lectures 
and  Waldstein's  reply.  An  mdex  and 
seventy-eight  good  illustrations  complete 
the  small  volume.  In  general  photo- 
graphs from  the  original  would  he  prefer- 
able to  those  of  casts,  as  in  plates  XIV, 
XXIV,  XLIII;  and  the  new  restoration 
of  the  statues  of  Demosthenes  and  of 
Laocoon  should  be  given  in  plates  LXXI 
and  LXXIV.  In  the  first  l(>cture  tech- 
nique is  discussed,  and  in  tlie  second  the 
subject-matter  of  art.  The  conclusion 
is  that  ancient  art  had  superior  technicjue 
and  superior  power  of  selection.  Wald- 
stein's remarks,  however,  appl>'  mainly 
to  Greek  sculpture  before  Alexander, 
and  he  forgets  that  in  the  Hellenistic 
Age  there  were  works  nearly  as  ugly  as 
Rodin's  La  Vieille  Heaulmiere,  which  he 
labels  an  artistic  mistake.  However, 
modern  artists  would  do  well  to  study 
the  universality  of  Greek  art,  which 
fused  naturalism   and   idealism;   and   to 


heed  Waldstein's  command  to  develop 
the  Sense  of  Beauty,  and  his  criticism 
of  what  he  aptly  calls  "the  doctrine  of 
artistic  equivalence  in  nature  and  life." 
There  are  some  theories  which  most 
scholars  would  not  accept;  but  these 
theories  and  a  few  minor  errors  do  not 
really  mar  these  lectures,  which  show  a 
high  appreciation  of  the  masterpieces 
of  ancient  and  modern  art. 

D.  M.  R. 

Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture.  By  A. 
Furtwiingler  and  H.  L.  Urlichs, 
translated  by  Horace  Taylor,  New 
York:   E.   P.   Button   &   Company. 

This  is  a  translation  of  the  third  and 
enlarged  edition  of  the  convenient  abridg- 
ment which  appeared  in  German  in  1898, 
of  Furtwilngler's  Monuments  of  Greek 
AND  Roman  Sculpture,  published  in 
folio  form.  The  work  still  preserves  its 
character  as  a  collection  of  monuments, 
presenting  the  text  and  illustrations  in 
ten  groups  arranged  from  an  historical 
point  of  view.  The  subjects  of  the  ten 
groups  are  as  follows:  1.  Ancient  Art. 
2.  Statues  of  Gods  in  the  Fifth  Cen- 
tury. 3.  Other  Sculptures  of  the  Fifth 
Century.  4.  Fourth  Century  Sculpture. 
5.  Greek  Statues  of  Athletes.  6.  Tombs. 
7.  Groups.  8.  Helleaistic  Art.  9.  His- 
torical Art  of  the  Romans.  10.  Greek 
and  Roman  Portraits.  Each  group  is 
preceded  by  a  comprehensive  sketch 
of  the  various  examples  from  some  point 
of  view  that  gives  unity  to  the  whole,  and 
each  monument  has  its  own  appropriate 
description. 

The  work  is  a  most  valuable  book  of 
reference  for  every  student  of  sculpture, 
and  gives  him  in  concise  form  some  of 
the  ideas  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  Ger- 
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man  archaeologists,  tempered  by  the  sober 
judgment  of  Professor  Urlichs.       M.  C. 

Guide  to  the  Priory  Church  of  St.  An- 
drew, Hexham,  with  an  account  of 
the  town  of  Hexham.  By  C.  C. 
Hodges.  Hexham,  England;  Giljson 
and  Son,  1913.  Pp.  viii,  112,  with 
plans,  and  illustrations. 
This  little  volume  is  worthy  of  recog- 
nition here,  not  only  because  in  its  seven 
chapters  it  gives  a  careful  and  well 
written  description  of  this  ancient  and 
beautiful  church  with  its  interesting 
monuments,  but  because  it  traces  the 
archaeological  history  of  Hexham  itself 
and  its  neighborhood  from  pre-Roman 
days  down.  Though  Hexham  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  a  Roman  station,  yet 
the  Priory  crypt  is  built  of  Roman  stones, 
probably  from  Corstopitum,  and  Roman 
inscriptions  with  Roman  (as  well  as 
Anglo-Saxon)  sculptures  are  among  the 
notable  memorials  of  the  church.  The 
introductory  chapter  embodies  an  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  Greenwell,  Canon  of  Dur- 
ham, on  the  archaeology  of  Hexham. 
The  excellent  plans  and  drawings  are  by 
the  writer,  and  the  beautiful  photographs 
are  by  the  late  J.  P.  Gibson,  F.  S.  A.,  and 
his  son  John  Gibson,  F.  C.  S.,  of  Hexham. 
The  elder  Gibson,  who  died  on  April 
22,  1912,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  was 
Vice-President  of  the  Newcastle  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  He  was  an  ardent  ar- 
chaeologist, and  in  1911,  in  collaboration 
with  F.  G.  Simpson,  published  a  paper 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries on  "The  Builder  of  The  Roman 
Wall,"  in  which  he  overthrew  the  view 
that  Hadrian  built  only  a  turf  wall, 
while  the  stone  one  was  the  work  of 
Severus.  (See  the  article  on  "Roman 
Remains  in  Britain"  in  our  last  number.) 

H.  R.  F. 


A  Short  History  of  Italian  Painting. 
By  Alice  Brown  and  William  Rankin. 
Illustrated.  Dutton  &  Co. 
This  book  very  acceptably  meets  a 
long-felt  want  of  teachers  and  collegiate 
students.  It  is  aii  anomalj^  that  there 
should  not  have  been  m  any  language  a 
brief  and  trustworthy  manual  of  the 
Italian  school  of  painting,  yet  with  the 
exception  of  the  highly  skeletonized 
"Cicerone,"  such  for  twenty  years  has 
been  the  case.  In  general  proportions 
and  tone  Miss  Brown's  and  Mr.  Rankin's 
work  is  excellent.  With  trifling  excep- 
tions, it  is  up  to  date;  it  distinguishes 
candidly  between  what  is  established 
fact  and  what  is  merely  plausible  theory, 
it  gives  useful  lists  of  readings,  and  fur- 
nishes nearly  two  hundred  well  chosen 
illustrations.  Text  and  the  separate 
section  of  notes  do  not  always  agree. 
This  is  the  case  in  as  important  an  in- 
stance as  Masaccio.  In  the  chapter  on 
Giotto,  which  is  in  many  respects  ad- 
mirable, it  seems  to  us,  the  authors  have 
given  too  much  credence  to  Professor 
Venturi's  late  dating  of  the  Franciscan 
Allegories  in  the  cross-vaults  of  the 
Lower  Church  at  Assisi.  Oddly  enough, 
the  critics  who  have  dealt  with  this  prob- 
lem have  failed  to  note  that  the  strange 
proportions  of  the  figures,  as  seen  in 
photographs,  are  due  to  the  curvature 
of  the  vault  and  consequent  distortion. 
These  frescoes,  with  the  allowance  made 
as  al:)ove,  are  so  like  the  Arena  frescoes 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  sound  reason 
for  regarding  them  as  mere  schoolpieces, 
or  as  of  late  date.  The  authors  while 
presenting  a  great  amount  of  information 
even  about  the  minor  schools,  have  em- 
phasized the  main  figures.  Such  chapters 
as  those  on  Raphael,  Michelangelo  and 
Titian,  are  models  of  their  kind. 
Frank  J.  Mather,  Jr. 
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Design  of  l^veil  based  on  Baltard. 

FIG-  1.     RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THEATER  OF  POMPEY  IN  ROME. 


THE  ROMAN  THEATER 


CHARLES  KXAPP 


IN  ANCIENT  Rome,  under  normal 
circumstances,  it  was  possible  to 
witness  plays  only  at  certain  periods  of 
the  year,  as  an  element  in  annually 
recurring  festivals  of  the  people.  These 
festivals,  known  as  ludi,  came  in  April, 
July,  September,  and  November.  There 
were,  however,  extraordinary  occasions 
on  which  plays  might  be  seen.  These 
were  furnished  bj'  the  dedication  of  some 
splendid  building,  by  a  triumph  in  cele- 
bration of  some  victory,  or,  mayhap,  by 
the  funeral  of  a  distinguished  citizen. 
For  each  set  of  ludi  a  certain  sum  of 
money    was    graiitc(l    from    the    public 


treasury;  the  remainder  of  the  expenses, 
invariably  large  and  ever  tending  to  grow 
larger,  was  met  by  the  magistrate  in 
charge  of  the  ludi.  From  the  statement 
that  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  ludi  was 
met  from  the  state  treasury  it  might  be 
inferred  that  the  state  subsidized  the 
theater.  Such  an  inference  would,  how- 
ever, be  wide  of  the  mark,  since  for  cen- 
turies the  attitude  of  the  government 
toward  the  theater  was  an  attitude  of 
opposition.  To  orthodox  Roman  senti- 
ment the  witnessing  of  plays  long  seemed 
a  waste  of  time,  and  conseciuently  well- 
nigh  immoral.     To  strike  the  truth,  then, 
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in  this  connection  we  must  say  that  the 
goveriunent  subsidized  the  /;;f//  and,  more 
or  less  against  its  will,  suffered  dramatic 
performances  to  be  given  at  the  ludi. 
This  attitude  of  the  government  may  be 
well  illustrated  by  the  recital  of  certain 
facts. 

According  to  Roman  tradition,  it  was 
194  B.  C.  before  any  space  was  set 
aside  at  theatrical  performances  for  the 


FIG.  2.  THE  THEATER  OF  MARCELLUS  IN  ROME. 

senators,  the  highest  part,  socially  and 
politically,  of  the  Roman  community.  In 
that  year  the  space  nearest  the  stage  was 
reserved  for  the  senators.  Since  no  men- 
tion of  seats  is  made  by  Livy,  our  author- 
ity here,  we  must  suppose  that  the  privi- 
lege under  chscussion  was  merely  the  right 
to  stand  or  to  sit  on  the  ground  nearer  to 
the  stage  than  the  rest  of  the  spectators. 
Simple  as  this  innovation  was,  none  the 
less,  according  to  Livy,  praebuit  rumores. 


\\\  the  next  forty  years  attempts  were 
made  to  construct  a  permanent  stage  of 
stone,  but  they  were  as  often  frustrated 
by  the  censors.     Indeed,  as  late  as  151 
B.  C,  the  senate,  on  motion  of  P.  Scipio 
Nasica,    adopted  ■  reactionary   measures 
and    ordained    that    henceforth    no    one 
should  wish  to  set  seats  for  spectators  or 
to  sit  down  himself  at  a  theatrical  per- 
formance, either  at  Rome  or  within  a  mile 
of  the  city  gates!     Not  till  55  B.  C.  did 
Rome    possess    a    stone    theater.     Long 
before  this  there  had  been  stone  theaters 
in  provincial  towns  of  Italy,  though  we 
ought  perhaps  to  achnit  that  in  nearly  all 
cases,  if  not  in  all  cases,  these  towns  were 
(ireek  rather  than  Roman  in  origin  and 
character.    The  theater  erected  in  55  B.  C. 
was  built  by  Pompey,  then  at  the  height 
of  his  reputation  and  popularity  (fig.  1). 
A  curious  story,  given  by  one  pagan  and 
one  Christian  Roman  writer,  testifies  to 
the  strength  of  the  prejudice  against  a 
jiermanent    theater-structure.     Pompey, 
say  Aulus  Gellius  and  Tertullian,  built  a 
temple  of  Venus  in  such  a  way  that  the 
rows  of  seats  of  the  theater  (the  gradus) 
formed  the  only  way  of  approach  to  the 
temple.     The  populace  was  invited  to  the 
( ledication  not  of  a  theater  but  of  a  temple 
of  Venus,  to  which,  added  Pompey  slyly, 
I  have  appended  seats  for  a  theater.     Of 
course,  since  the  seats  were  there,  fully 
constructed,  so  practical  a  people  as  the 
Romans  did  not  allow  them  to  remain 
unused.     Forty-two   years   more   passed 
before  Rome  possessed  a  second  theater  of 
stone.    Then,  in  13  B.  C,  the  Theater  of 
Balbus  and  the  Theater  of  Marcellus  (figs. 
2,  3)  were  dedicated.     No  other  perma- 
nent   theater-structure    was    erected    in 
Rome.     Frequently,  under  the  empire, 
temporary     wooden      theater-structures 
seem   to  have   been   erected   for   special 
occasions. 
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Theatrical  ])erformances  began  early  in 
the  morning,  so  early,  in  fact,  that  some  of 
the  spectators  came  breakfastless  to  the 
play;  others  actually  sought  their  places 
(luring  the  night  before  the  performance. 
Several  plays  were  given  in  succession. 
On  such  occasions  a  halt  was  made  at 
noontime  for  refreshments.  Refresh- 
ments were  supplied  at  times  without 
charge,  as  in  the  amphitheater  and  the 
circus,   by  the  editor,   the  magistrate   in 


One  preliminary  observation  must  be 
made.  It  is  not  possible  to  speak  of  the 
Roman  theater  without  speaking  also  of 
the  Greek  theater.  The  Roman  theater- 
structure  was  the  Greek  theater-structure, 
modified;  Roman  plays,  at  least  those 
that  count  for  us,  the  Comedies  of  Plautus 
and  Terence,'  were  all  laid  on  Greek  soil; 
the  costumes  worn  by  the  actors  were  in 
all  respects  Greek.  The  plays  of  Plautus 
and  Terence  were  adaptations  of  Greek 


FIG.  3.     RESTORATION  OF  THEATKU  OF  MARCELLUS  AND   NEIGHBORING 
BUILDINGS  IN  ROME. 


charge  of  the  ludi  of  which  the  plays 
formed  a  part.  In  miperial  times  plays 
seem  to  have  been  given  occasionally,  as  a 
sort  of  theatrical  coup,  at  night. 

Into  the  history  of  theater-structures 
among  the  Romans  it  is  not  possible  to  go 
in  this  article,  further  than  has  already 
been  done  in  the  foregoing  pages.  There 
is  space  only  to  deal  with  the  developed 
structure  of  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
century  B.  C.  and  later. 


plays.  In  a  word,  the  history  of  the 
Roman  theater  is  a  chapter  or  series  of 
chapters  in  the  later  historj-  of  the  Greek 
theater. 

With  only  a  few  exceptions  the  Greeks 
laid  their  theaters  against  a  hill-side, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  natural  slope 
of  the  ground.  Familiar  examples  are 
the    Dionysiac    theater    at    Athens   (fig. 

'  No  tragedy  of  the  earlier  and  better  days  of 
the  Roman  drama  has  come  down  to  us  intact. 
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4),  the  theater  at  Argos,  and  the  beau- 
tiful theater  at  Epidaurus  (fig.  5).  At 
Rome  all  three  stone  theaters  stood 
on  the  Campus  Martius,  which  was 
perfectly  flat;  hence  massive  and  costly 
substructures  of  concrete  faced  with 
stone  or  bricks  were  needed  to  carry 
the  tiers  of  seats.  A  portion  of  the  sub- 
structures of  the  theater  of  JMarcellus  is 
still  visible.  A  series  of  twelve  arches,  in 
two  tiers,  may  be  seen,  the  lower  adorned 
with  engaged  columns  or  pilasters  of  the 
Tusco-Doric  order,  the  upper  with  Ionic 
columns;  above  is  the  modern  wall  (figs. 
2,  3).  The  effect  is  thus  similar  to  that 
of  the  exterior  of  the  Colisemn.  In  the 
Villa  of  Hadrian,  near  Tivoli,  one  may  see, 
standing  free  in  its  entire  compass,  the 
semicircular  structure  carrjang  the  seats. 
A  feature  of  this  theater,  unique,  so  far  as 
I  know,  is  seen  in  the  three  passageways 
which,  at  points  distant  from  the  front  of 
the  stage,  lead  from  the  open  space  be- 
hind the  auditorium  beneath  the  tiers 
of  seats  to  the  interior  of  the  theater  (the 
orchestra). - 

It  was  noted  above  that  the  surviving 
portion  of  the  Theater  of  Marcellus 
reminds  one  of  the  Coliseum.  If  we  add 
that  the  orthodox  Roman  theater,  both 
within  and  without,  was  exactly  semicir- 
cular in  form,  we  shall  be  able  to  visualize, 
without  difficulty,  the  fully  developed 
Roman  theater  (cf.  fig.  1). 

Between  the  Greek  theater-structure 
and  the  Roman  theater-structure  there 
were,  besides  the  points  of  contrast 
already  noted,  two  particularh'  charac- 
teristic differences.  One  is  concerned  wit  h 
the  orchestra,  its  shape  and  the  uses  to 
which   it  was  put,   the  other   with   the 

2  These  passages  resemble  the  parodoi  of 
the  Roman  theater,  described  below  (page  114) : 
they  are  distinct  from  them,  however,  in  their 
distance  from  the  stage. 


relation  of  the  stage'  and  the  auditorium 
to  each  other. 

In  the  Greek  theater  the  orchestra 
(etymologically  the  'dancing-place':  cf. 
opxilcdat.,  'to  dance'),  the  place  where 
the  chorus  sang  and  danced  and  per- 
formed its  evolutions,  was  of  prime 
importance  in  the  actual  presentation  of 
plays.  In  fact,  historically  the  orchestra 
preceded  the  place  for  the  spectators. 
For  the  moment  we  may  sum  up  the 
history  of  the  Graeco-Roman  drama  as  a 
history  of  the  diminishing  importance  of 
the  chorus,  and  the  increasing  importance 
of  the  actors,  or,  to  put  the  same  facts  in 
another  way,  the  history  of  the  transfor- 
mation of  a  performance  consisting  wholly 
of  singing  and  dancing  into  a  performance 
largely  dramatic.  We  say  largely  dra- 
matic, not  wholly  dramatic,  because  pas- 
sages delivered  as  song,  with  elaborate 
musical  accompaniment,  and  passages 
delivered  in  recitative  formed  always  a 
large  part  of  Greek  and  Roman  plays, 
both  tragic  and  comic,  so  that  ancient 
plays  resembled  an  opera  or  operetta 
more  closely  than  they  did  the  some- 
thing we  call  a  play.  Now,  originally,  in 
the  Greek  theater  the  orchestra  was  an 
exact  circle.  Such  a  circular  orchestra, 
64  feet  in  diameter,  was  traced  by  Dr. 
Dorpfeld  beneath  the  visible  remains  of 
the  Dionysiac  theater  at  Athens;  we  see 
one  plainly  still  at  Epidaurus  (fig.  5). 
As  the  importance  of  the  chorus  dimin- 
ished, the  place  allotted  to  it  became 
smaller.  In  its  final  form,  however,  the 
orchestra  of  the  Greek  theater  always 
exceeded  a  semicircle;  this  is  the  case 
with  the  visible  orchestra  in  the  theater  of 
Dionysus  at  Athens  (fig.  4) .  In  Roman 
plays  the  chorus  was  a  rarity;  it  never  oc- 

'I  use  the  term  "stage"  of  the  Greek 
theater,  here  and  elsewhere,  merely  for  con- 
venience. 
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cupied  the  orchestra.  Hence  the  orchestra 
of  the  Roman  theater  was  smaller  even 
than  that  of  the  Greek  theater;  it  was  an 
exact  semicircle.  (See  also  below,  page 
144).  Such  a  semicircular  orchestra  we 
see  in  the  Odeum  of  Herodes  Atticus  at 
Athens  (a  structure  partly  Greek,  how- 
ever), in  the  beautiful  Roman  theater  at 
Timgad,  in  Africa, — the  Pompeii,  as  it  has 
been  called,  of  the  Sahara, — and  in  the  in- 
teresting theaters  at  Fiesole  (the  ancient 
Faesulae),  three  miles  northeast  of  Flor- 
ence, and  at  Tusculum  (fig.  10). 

Let  us  consider  now  the  other  special 
point  of  difference  between  the  Greek  and 
the  Roman  theater-structure.  In  the 
Greek  theater,  stage  and  auditorimn  were 
separated  from  each  other  by  an  open 
space,  ten  feet  or  more  in  M'idth,  which 
could  be  closed  at  the  outer  end  by  gates 
(fig. 5) .  There  was  thus,  at  either  side,  an 
uncovered  passageway  from  the  outside 
world  into  the  theater  (the  orchestra), 
bounded  on  the  one  side  l)y  the  front  of 
the  stage,  on  the  other  hy  the  end  of  the 
auditorium.  Viewed  either  from  the 
stage  or  from  the  auditoriimi,  these  pas- 
sageways were  side-ways,  and  so  were 
called  by  the  Greeks  parodoi,  'side-roads', 
'bj'-roads.'  Through  the  parodoi  the 
chorus  entered  the  orchestra  near  the 
beginning  of  the  p\i\y\  through  them  the 
chorus  withdrew  from  the  orchestra  when 
the  plaj^  was  done.  If  there  was  no  stage 
in  the  Greek  theater,  and  if  all  the  per- 
formers, actors  and  chorus  both,  plaj-ed 
their  roles  only  in  the  orchestra,  as 
many  scholars,  folloAving  Dr.  Dorpfeld, 
believe,  then  actors  too  entered  and  with- 
drew b_v  the  parodoi.  Spectators  also 
could  enter  (or  leave)  the  orchestra  by  the 
parodoi;  from  the  orchestra  they  could 
cUmb  upward,  if  need  be,  to  the  higher 
seats.  Indeed,  some  Greek  tlicaters  lie  in 
such  fashion  against  the  supporting  hill- 


side that  the  parodoi  form  the  onl\-  means 
of  ingress  and  egress  for  the  spectators. 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  ends  of  the  audi- 
torium, right  and  left,  did  not  lie  in 
a  straight  line,  parallel  to  the  stage,  but 
were  .so  built  that,  if  prolonged,  they 
would  intersect  within  the  orchestra. 

In  tiu'ning  to  consider  in  detail  the 
form  of  the  Roman  theater-structure,  we 
have  occasion  to  mention,  for  the  first 
time,  A'itruvius,  the  Roman  engineer  and 
architect  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  who, 
in  his  work  On  Architecture,'^  Book  V, 
gives  us  important  information  concern- 
ing the  Greek  and  the  Roman  theater, 
especially  the  latter.  Vitruvius  believed 
that  in  the  Greek  theater  there  was  a 
stage,  narrow  and  shallow  (10  to  12  feet 
high,  8  feet  deep),  on  which  the  actors 
l^layed  their  parts;  below  them,  in  the 
orchestra,  was  the  chorus.  In  the  Roman 
theater,  said  Vitruvius,  the  stage  must  be 
deeper  than  the  stage  of  the  Greek  the- 
ater, Ijecause  in  the  Roman  theater  all  the 
performers — actors,  chorus,  when  there 
was  one,  and  suj^ernumeraries  (the  Ro- 
mans were  fond  of  elaborate  stage-specta- 
cles: see  the  quotation  from  Horace,  below, 
page  145) — played  their  parts.  Further, 
says  Vitruvius,  the  stage  of  the  Roman 
theater  must  be  loAver  than  that  of  the 
Greek  theater,  for  the  following  reason. 
As  already  made  plain,  the  orchestra  in 
the  Roman  theater  was  not  used  for  the 
chorus.  There  seldom  was  a  chorus  in  a 
Roman  jilaj-;  when  there  was  one,  its 
members  took  ])laces  on  the  stage.  The 
orchestra  was  set  apart  for  the  seats  of  the 
senators.  "Therefore,"  says  Vitruvius, 
"the  stage  must  not  exceed  five  feet  in 

■'This  work  may  now  be  fonvfiiiciitly  con- 
sulted in  the  admirable  tran.slation  by  the  hite 
Prof.  Morri.s  Hickey  Morgan,  published  this 
year  by  the  Harvard  University  Press.  Cf. 
Arl  and  Archaeology ,  I,  p.  87. 
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heiglit,  that  those  who  sit  in  the  orchestra 
[the  highest  class,  socially  and  politi- 
cally, be  it  remembered,  of  the  Roman 
people]  may  be  able  to  see  the  perform- 
ances of  all  those  who  participate  in  the 
play." 

The  stage  of  the  larger  theater  at  Pom- 
peii is  about  three  feet  high  (fig.  6) .     The 
height  of  the  stage  in  other  Roman  the- 
aters varies  between  three  feet  and  five. 
To  gain  the  greater  depth  of  stage  neces- 
sary in  the  Roman  theater,  the  front  of  the 
Greek  stage  (so  Vitruvius  seems  to  imply) 
was  brought  forward  till  it  met  the  ends 
of  the   auditorium,   which   in   this   case 
ran  straight,  and  so  formed  parts  of  one 
straight  line.     As  a  result,  in  the  Roman 
theater  stage  and   auditoriiun    are   tied 
together  in  a  single  organic  whole.     The 
Open  parodoi,  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of 
the  Greek  theater,  have  disappeared.   In 
their    place    the    Romans    constructed 
vaulted  passages  running  from  points  be- 
yond the  back  of  the  auditorium,  under  the 
tiers  of  seats,  along  the  front  of  the  stage, 
into  the  orchestra  (fig.  6).     These  pas- 
sages, though  so  different  from  the  parodoi 
of  the  Greek  theater,  were  still  kno^\T^  as 
parodoi  or  parodi.     This  innovation  in  the 
Roman  theater  led  to  another.     At  the 
inner  end  of  the  auditorium,  at  each  side, 
at  the  point  where  the  seats  reached  the 
front  line  of  the  stage,  the  Romans  laid 
level  platforms,  of  some  size,  accessible 
only  b}'  special  staircases  hnng  along  the 
front  of  the  stage.     These  platforms  were 
called  tribunalia,  and  may  be  described 
as   the    private    boxes   of    the    Roman 
theater.     Here,  on    special    seats,    the 
edi  or,  or  magistrate  superintending  the 
ludi  at  which  the  theatrical  performance 
was  being  given,  and  such  guests  as  con- 
vention or  his  own  desires  required  him  to 
honor,  had   private   places,    reached,    as 
hinted  above,  bj'  staircases  quite  distinct 


from  those  used  by  the  thousands  in  the 
ordinary  gradus  of  the  auditorium .  In  the 
smaller  theater  at  Pompeii  (fig.  7)  there 
are  several  additional  long  seats,  in  tiers, 
above  the  tribunal  on  each  side;  these  can 
be  reached  only  from  the  tribunalia  and 
so  were  manifestly  reserved  places. 

We  may  now  examine  in  detail  some 
existing  Roman  theaters,  beginning  with 
those  at  Pompeii.  Pompeii,  though  a 
provincial  town  of  no  great  size,  possessed 
two  theaters,  which  are  commonly  called 
the  Large  Theater  and  the  Small  Theater 
or  Odeum. 

The  Large  Theater  (fig.  6)  was  built 
originally  in  the  Oscan  or  pre-Roman 
period  of  the  city,  at  a  time,  however, 
when  the  influence  of  Greek  culture  had 
made  itself  felt.  Shortly  before  the 
Christian  era  the  theater  was  rebuilt: 
the  new  parts  corresponded  to  Roman 
methods  of  theater-building.  The  Greek 
character  of  this  theater  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  the  orchestra  embraces  much  more 
than  a  semicircle,  in  the  further  fact 
that  the  walls  of  the  parodoi,  if  prolonged, 
would  intersect  (the  convergence  is,  how- 
ever, slight),  and,  finally,  in  the  far  more 
significant  fact  that  much  of  the  cavea,  or 
auditoriiun,  lies  against  a  hillside.  This 
theater  is  close  to  the  southern  limits  of 
Pompeii,  at  a  point  where  the  ground  falls 
away  so  abruptly  that,  although  elsewhere 
the  Pompeians  defended  their  city  with 
hea\'y  walls,  they  saw  no  need  of  such 
defences  here.  Counting  from  the  orches- 
tra upward,  we  have  twenty-four  rows  of 
seats  (gradus)  in  this  theater  lying  against 
the  hill-side.  The  Roman  character  of 
the  theater  is  seen  with  equal  distinct- 
ness in  the  tribunalia,  over  the  inner 
ends  of  the  vaulted  parodoi,  in  the  low, 
deep  stage,  in  the  crypta,  or  covered  pas- 
sageway running  all  round  the  theater 
beneath  the  uppermost  block  of  seats, 
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those  of  the  gallery  (for  the  use  of  the 
crypla  see  below),  and,  lastly,  in  the  elab- 
orate arched  construction,  in  two  tiers 
of  arches,  built,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman 
reconstruction,  to  carry  the  four  rows  of 
seats  in  the  gallery. 

We  are  ready  now  for  further  details. 
The  stage,  as  already  noted,  is  about  three 
feet  in  height.     At  the  auditorium  end 


this  there  are  to  be  plays.  AVhat  joy  it 
will  be,  he  cries,  to  mark  how  the  embroid- 
ered Britons  lift  that  grand  crimson  cur- 
tain from  the  ground!  In  Epistles  2,1, 
189  ff.,  Horace,  writing  disgustedly  of  the 
perverted  taste  of  contemporary  Roman 
audiences,  says:= 

For  four  hours  or  more  the  curtain  is 
kept  do-rni  while  squadrons  of  horse  and 


FIG.  6.    THE  LARGE  THEATER  AT  POMPEII. 


we  see  two  walls,  three  feet  or  more  apart. 
Within  this  space,  no  doubt  covered  in 
ancient  times,  worked  once  the  roller 
with  the  aid  of  which  the  curtain  was 
drawn  down  at  the  lieginning  of  the  play, 
and  up  at  its  close.  The  curtain  was 
elaborately  embroidered.  These  points 
are  compactly  put  for  us  bj'  Vergil,  Geor- 
gics  3,25.  Vergil  will  hold,  he  declares,  a 
great  festival  in  honor  of  Augustus;  at 


bodies  of  foot  are  seen  flying:  presently 
there  passes  the  spectacle  of  unfortunate 
kings  dragged  with  hands  behind  their 
backs:  chariots  of  every  kind  and  shape 
hurrj'  along,  and  ships;  spoil  of  ivory  is 
borne  bj^,  spoil  of  Corinthian  brass.  If 
he  were  on  earth,  Democritus  would 
laugh  at  the  sight,  whether  it  be  a  half- 
panther-half-camel,  or  a  white  elephant, 
that  made  all  faces  turn  one  way.     He 

'I  use  Wickhaiii's  translation. 
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would  think  the  people  a  show  to  be  stud- 
ied more  carefully  even  than  the  games, 
as  giving  him  very  much  the  more  to 
look  at.  But  for  the  poets — he  would 
think  them  to  be  telling  their  tales  to  a 
deaf  ass.  For  what  voices  have  been  of 
force  enough  to  overcome  the  din  with 
which  our  theatres  ring?  You  would 
suppose  it  was  the  Garganian  forest 
roaring  or  the  Tuscan  sea :  such  the  shouts 
with  which  the  games  are  viewed,  and  the 
works  of  art  and  knick-knacks  of  foreign 
wealth  with  which  the  actor  bedizens 
himself.  As  soon  as  he  steps  on  the 
stage  right  hands  clash  with  left.  "Has 
he  said  anything?"  Not  one  word. 
"What  then  pleases  them  so?"  That 
woollen  stuff  whose  Tarentine  cl3'e  is 
such  a  good  imitation  of  the  violet. 

Turning  now  to  the  seats  we  mark  first 
the  orchestra,  the  part  of  the  auditorium 
nearest  the  stage,  with  its  four  Iom-  steps 
or  series  of  seats  (gradus)  covered  ^\^th 
marble.  Since  these  steps  are  entirely 
too  low  for  anyone  to  sit  on  them  with 
comfort,  we  may  conclude  that  the  local 
dignitaries  who  hatl  reserved  places  here 
(see  below,  page  14 S)  sat  on  bisellia  or 
chairs  brought  to  the  theater  by  their 
slaves.  At  the  top  of  the  orchestra  there 
was,  no  doubt,  a  stone  balustrade,  like 
that  st'll  to  be  seen  at  the  top  of  the 
orchestra  in  the  Small  Theater  (fig.  7), 
separating  the  steps  or  gradus  of  the  or- 
chestra from  a  praecinctio  ('girdle,'  'belt') 
or  landing  (lobby)  above.  This  landing  is 
reached  from  the  orchestra  bj'  flights  of 
steps  which  break  the  line  of  the  balus- 
trade at  three  points. 

Next  comes  the  media  cavea,  or  central 
part  of  the  auditorimn.  Here  the  gradus 
are  divided  by  six  stairways  (scalae) 
into  seven  wedges  (cunei).  At  the  top  of 
the  media  cavea  is  a  second  praecinctio, 
bounded  on  the  far  side  by  a  high  wall. 
The  latter  is  pierced  by  six  doors,  desig- 
nated by  the  Romans  by  the  striking 
term  vomitoria,  corres]3onding  to  the  six 


scalae:  these  lead  out  into  the  corridor 
{cnjpta)  that  runs  round  beneath  the 
summa  cavea  or  gallery.  The  summa 
cavea  was  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide 
and  sloped  do^\^lward  at  an  angle  of  forty 
degrees.  It  conta'ned  probably  not  more 
than  four  rows  of  seats  (gradus);  there 
were  probably  here  too  six  scalae  and  as 
man}'  vomitoria,  leading  out  in  part  to  the 
Forum  Triangulare,  to  the  west,  in  part  to 
a  corridor  which  in  its  turn  gave  access  to 
the  neighboring  streets,  via  a  great  open 
space  behind  (north  of)  the  rounded, 
arched  exterior  of  the  theater. 

Some  of  the  marble  seats  of  the  media 
cavea  are  still  in  s-itii.  On  a  part  of  these, 
individual  places,  a  little  less  than  sixteen 
inches  witle,  are  marked  off  by  vertical 
lines  in  front.  The  places  are  also  num- 
bered. They  may  have  belonged  to  some 
corporation  or  guild  {collegium:  there 
were  many  such  at  Pompeii)  which  found 
it  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion, 
to  assign  seats  to  its  members  bj^  numbers. 
We  may  note  that  at  Athens  similar  lines 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  Dionysiac  theater: 
the  space  granted  there  to  each  spectator 
is  somewhat  less.  London  theater  man- 
agers allow  but  twelve  inches  to  each 
spectator  in  the  gallery-.  In  the  'bleach- 
ers' at  American  ball  games  sixteen 
inches  per  spectator  is  a  liberal  allowance. 
Frequently,  the  rear  part  of  each  gradus 
was  somewhat  depressed,  and  the  lower 
jjart  of  the  front  face  of  the  next  higher 
gradus  was  cut  back  somewhat,  to  make 
convenient  resting  places  for  the  feet  of 
the  spectators.  In  this  way,  too,  protec- 
tion was  afforded  to  the  holiday  (white) 
garments  of  the  spectators.  This  device 
is  to  be  seen,  for  instance,  in  the  Small 
Theater  at  Poniijeii  and  in  the  Dionysiac 
Theater  at  Athens  (figs.  7  and  4). 

The  crypta  or  corridor  was  about  ten 
feet  wide  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in 
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height.  It  had  a  vaulted  roof  and  was 
cool,  airy,  sweet,  a  comfortable  lounging- 
place.  It  is  apparent  that  the  spectators 
could  find  their  way  to  their  seats  with 
the  utmost  ease  and  could  scatter  again 
quickly,  in  case  of  need,  as  for  instance 
if  rain  fell  unexpectedly.  Those  in  the 
summa  cavea  could  enter  or  depart  without 
coming  into  contact  at  all  with  the  specta- 
tors in  the  media  cavea  or  the  orchestra 
The  occupants  of  the  media  cavea  had  their 
choice  of  entrances  and  exits;  they  m'ght 
enter,  from  above,  via  the  cryp'.a,  or  from 
below  by  wa\'  of  the  parodoi  and  the  or- 
chestra. The  orchestra  could  be  entered 
from  above  by  way  of  the  crypta,  or  by  the 
parodoi.  The  parodoi,  it  will  be  seen  by  a 
glance  at  figure  6, 
were  divided  into 
two  passageways. 
Of  these,  the  one 
nearer  the  stage, 
level  throughout  its 
length,  led  directly 
into  the  bottom  of 
the  orchestra.  The 
other  passageway 
was  an  inclined  plane  which  led  up  on  the 
praecinctio  behind  (above)  the  orchestra. 
It  may  be  added  that  tickets,  of  metal  or 
bone,  called  tesserae  theatrales,  showing 
clearly  the  seat  to  which  the  bearer  was 
entitled,  have  come  down  to  us.  One  (fig. 
8)  shows  that  the  bearer  was  entitled  to  a 
seat  in  the  cavea  secunda  (or  media),  in  the 
third  cuneus,  and  the  eighth  gradus,  at  a 
performance  of  the  Casina  of  Plautus. 
This  l^lay,  by  the  way,  is  extant,  though  in 
mutilated  form.  This  great  convenience 
of  entrance  and  exit  was  accomphshed 
mainly  by  means  of  the  praedncliones, 
which  cut  the  theater  into  strongly  mark- 
ed divisions. 

Yet   another  purpose  was  served   by 
the  divisions    effected  by  the  praecinc- 


FIG.  8.    THEATER 
TICKET 


tiones.  In  the  Dionysiac  theater  at  Ath- 
ens the  row  of  seats  nearest  the  stage 
consisted  of  roomy  marble  seats  or  thrones 
(25  inches  wide  by  23  deep) .  Since,  as  has 
been  well  said,  the  spectator  at  Athens 
who  sat  watching  a  tragedy  or  a  comedy 
was  taking  part  in  a  religious  ceremony,  so 
close  was  the  relation  between  the  drama 
and  religion,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  these  thrones  were  reserved 
primarily  for  the  priests,  then  for  other 
dignitaries  of  the  city,  or  for  foreign  am- 
bassadors, or,  as  a  special  mark  of  honor, 
for  other  persons.  At  Rome  distinctions 
between  spectators  long  remained  un- 
known. When  distinctions  w:ere  made, 
the  best  seats  were  not  assigned  to  the 
priests,  for  the  drama  had  no  such  relig- 
ious significance  for  the  Romans  as  it  had 
had  for  the  Greeks,  but  were  set  apart  for 
the  more  aristocratic  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. The  orchestra  was  by  law  set 
apart  for  the  senators;  later,  perhaps  after 
67  B.C.,  the  first  fourteen  rows  back  of 
the  orchestra  were,  by  the  law  of  Roscius 
Otho,  reserved,  at  Rome,  for  the  knights. 
Similar  arrangements  obtained  in  Roman 
theaters  outside  of  Rome,  though  in  a  pro- 
vincial town  like  Pompeii  as  many  as 
fourteen  rows  of  seats  can  hardly  have 
been  necessary  for  the  knights. 

Augustus  regulated  the  whole  matter 
afresh.  He  confirmed  the  special  privi- 
leges already  granted  to  senators  and  to 
knights;  he  relegated  the  lowest  classes 
to  the  highest  seats,  and  made  the  women 
sit  apart,  likewise  in  the  uppermost  places. 
It  is  possible  that  he  was  the  sponsor  also 
for  the  more  exact  regulations  laid  do^\^l 
concerning  places  of  honor  for  magis- 
trates, priests,  etc.  The  seats  of  highest 
honor  were  those  on  the  tribunalia.  Here 
the  editor  and  the  emperor  sat,  on  the 
right  side;  on  the  other  tribunal  the  Vestal 
Virgins  had  their  places,  and  with  them 
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the  empress.  Augustus's  regulations 
seem  to  have  remained  unaltered,  at 
least  in  essentials.  Domitian  reenacted 
them  or  at  least  enforced  them  more 
strictly. 

The  Small  Theater,  or  Odeum  (fig.  7), 
at  Pompeii  is  noteworthy  in  that  it  had  a 
permanent    roof;    this  is  proved  by  an 


at  Athens  had  a  roof  of  cedar,"  with  prob- 
ably an  open  space  for  light  in  the  mid- 
dle." There  is  no  summa  cavea.  Over 
the  parodoi  are  tribimalia,  with  special 
seats  above  them.  The  seats  of  the 
auditorium  are  not  carried,  as  usual,  to 
the  front  of  the  stage,  but  are  terminated 
by  a  wall  some  distance  from  tlie  stage. 


P.\RT  OF  CORK  MODEL  OF  POMPEII  SHOWING  THE  TWO  THEATERS, 
N.\TION.\L  MUSEUM,  NAPLES. 


inscription  found  within  tlie  theater. 
This  roof  was  no  doubt  of  wood;  the  side 
walls  were  not  strong  enough  to  carry  a 
vaulted  stone  ceiling  or  roof.  The  roof, 
further,  is  thought  to  have  been  pyramidal 
in  shape;  there  were  windows,  perhaps,  in 
the  walls  between  the  highest  seats  and 
the  roof.     The  Odeum  of  Herodes  Atticus 


This  theater,  which  was  used  perhaps 
rather  as  a  music-hall  (the  roof  would 
improve  the  acoustic  properties  of  the 
structure),  could  accommodate  no  more 
than  1,500  persons;  the  Large  Theater  at 
Pompeii  could  give  seats  to  5,000. 

The  great  size  of  the  theater  proper 
(as  distinct  from  the   odeum  or  music- 
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hall),  especially  in  (Jreece,  made  a 
permanent  roof  out  of  the  question. 
Among  the  Romans  a  curtain  (velum  or 
velarium)  was  frequently  clra^^^^  over  the 
theater.  This  curtain  was  supported  by 
ropes  stretched  from  masts  set  along  the 
bounding  wall  of  the  theater.  Valerius 
Maximus  declares  that  such  awaiings  were 
introduced  in  78  B.  C.  Lucretius,  arguing 
that  all  bodies  are  constantly  throwing  off 
thin,  filmy  particles,  e.g.,  particles  of  color, 
goes  on  to  say : 

This  is  done  by  the  yellow  and  red  and 
blue  awnings,  when  they  are  spread  over 
large  theaters  and  Hutter  as  they  stretch 
across  their  poles  and  crossbeams,  for 
then  they  dye  the  seated  assemblage 
with  their  color  and  all  the  show  of  the 
stage  and  the  richly  attired  company  of 
the  fathers  and  compel  them  to  dance  in 
their  color. 

In  another  place  the  same  poet  declares 
that  the  clouds 

give  forth  a  sound  over  the  levels  of  the 
wide-stretching  upper  world,  as  at  times  a 
canvas  awning  stretched  over  large  thea- 
ters makes  a  crackling  noise,  as  it  flaps 
among  the  masts  and  beams;  sometimes, 
rent  by  the  boisterous  gales,  it  madly 
howls  and  closely  imitates  the  rasping 
noise  of  pieces  of  pai)er. 

At  Pompeii  advertisements  of  gladiatorial 
combats  sometimes  contained  a  promise 
that  there  would  be  an  awning. 

We  get  from  the  Large  Theater  at 
Pompeii  some  light  on  the  devices  useil  in 
connection  with  the  velum.  On  the  inner 
side  of  the  bounding  wall  which  runs  alor  g 
the  west  side  of  the  theater  are  projecting 
blocks  or  corbels  of  basalt,  standing  out  a 
foot  or  more;  in  these  are  holes,  about 
eight  inches  square.  At  least  eight  of 
these  corbels  can  be  plainly  traced,  by 
means  of  the  shadows  they  cast,  in  figure 
6.  In  the  blocks  which  form  the  coping 
of  the  wall  are  incisions  over  the  holes 


in  the  corbels.  Below  the  corbels  in  the 
praecinctio  at  the  top  of  the  summa 
cavea  are  holes  which  go  down  three 
feet  or  more.  Masts  passed  through  the 
incisions  in  the  coping  and  the  holes  in 
the  corbels  and  sank  into  the  holes 
in  the  praecinctio.  From  these  masts 
were  stretched  the  ropes  which  sup- 
ported the  a\vning.  In  the  Coliseum 
and  the  great  theater  at  Orange  the 
devices  for  carrying  the  masts  are  on 
the  outside.  At  Pompeii,  where  the 
theaters  face  the  south  and  so  received 
the  sun  the  major  part  of  the  day,  an 
awning  in  the  Large  Theater  was  a  desid- 
eratum (the  Small  Theater  had  a  roof: 
see  above).  Indeed,  Roman  tradition 
declared  that  the  velum  was  a  Campanian 
invention.  Vitruvius  specifically  directs 
that  the  theater  shall  not  have  a  southern 
exposure;  but  at  Pompeii,  manifestly, 
convenience  of  building,  through  the 
possibility  of  laying  so  much  of  the  Large 
Theater  again.st  the  hill-side,  outweighed 
considerations  of  health. 

Next  we  consider  exits.  Vitruvius  de- 
clares that  the  builders  of  theaters  should 
provide  many  spacious  entrances  (exits), 
so  arranged  that  the  upper  shall  be  wholly 
disconnected  from  the  lower,  and  that 
all  shall  run  in  straight  lines,  without 
turns,  that  there  may  be  nothing  to  check 
the  egress  of  the  spectators  in  case  of 
sudden  emergency.  We  have  at  Pompeii 
exceptionally  favorable  opportunities  for 
learning  how,  in  the  matter  of  exits,  facts 
compared  with  tlipory  in  Roman  theater- 
building. 

Citizens  of  Pompeii  itself  woukl  finil 
their  way  from  the  city  to  the  Large 
Theater  most  readily  via  the  Forum 
Triangulare.  This  they  would  enter  from 
the  north.  In  the  high  wall  bound- 
ing the  Large  Theater  on  its  west 
side  there  were  three    doors    of   service 
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to  tlieutw-goers.  The  northennnost  leads 
into  an  open  space  Ijehind  the  rounded 
arched  exterior  at  tlie  back  (or  north  side) 
of  the  tlieater  (see  fig.  9).  Close  at 
hand,  in  tliis  open  space,  is  an  entrance 
to  the  crypla  or  corridor  beneath  the  seats 
of  the  galler}'.  Passing  within  this  en- 
trance and  crossing  the  crypta,  one  issues 
by  a  vomitorium  dircctlj'  opposite  the  en- 
trance upon  the  pmecincHo  at  tlie  top  of 


or,  ii  he  will,  by  at  least  two  staircases  to 
the  niimiua  carca  or  gallery.  By  the 
middle  doorway  in  the  Avest  boundary 
wall  one  maj'  step  down  a  foot  or  so  direct- 
ly into  the  crypta,  cross  that,  and  by  the 
vomitorium  nearest  the  stage  on  the  right- 
hand  side  reach  the  praecindio  at  the  toji 
of  the  77iedia  cavea.  Doorways  and  vomi- 
turia  are  six  feet  high.  From  this  middle 
doorway,  again,  a  staircase  leads  to  the 


Pholn-nu.li  l.y  Italph  \':,u   I  ),.|ii:ui   \Lm..lliii. 

FIG.  10.    THE  ROMAX  THEATER  AT  TUSCULUM. 


the  media  cavea,  twenty-four  rows  of  seats 
above  the  orchestra.  This  vomitorium  is 
the  second  from  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
stage.  Instead  of  entering  the  crypta, 
however,  one  may  keep  to  his  left  around 
the  0])en  space  behind  the  arched  exterior 
of  the  theater,  to  gain  access  to  the 
crypla  hy  at  least  three  other  doorways 
and  across  the  crypld  to  the  prareinetio. 


suiiima  cavea.  The  staircase  comes  out 
on  a  corridorwhich  ran  around  behind  the 
gumma  cavea.  Three  arches  of  this  corri- 
dor yet  remain;  the  foundations  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  others  are  visible,  swinging 
far  round  to  the  left  side  of  the  theater.  By 
the  third  or  southernmost  doorwaj^  in  the 
went  boundary  A\'all  one  maj-  mount  by  a 
staircase  to  the  xumiiin  carca.     One  may, 
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however,  pass  all  three  doorways  in  this 
west  boundary  wall,  to  find,  some  steps 
further  south,  a  staircase  leading  down 
into  a  great  open  space,  called  the  Theater 
Area,  behind  (south  of)  the  stage  of  the 
Large  Theater  (see  fig.  9).  From  this 
open  space  he  may  gain  access  readily  to 
the  parodoi  of  the  Large  Theater,  and 
may  make  his  way  through  them  into  the 
orchestra  of  the  Large  Theater,  or  he  may 
enter  the  Small  Theater  by  its  right  par- 
ados, or,  finally,  he  may  reach  Stabian 
Street  and  from  it  gain  ready  access  to  the 
Small  Theater  (see  the  next  paragraph). 
Suppose  one  wished  to  come  from  the 
country  to  witness  a  play  at  Pompeii. 
He  would  find  it  best  to  enter  the  city  by 
Stal^ian  Street,  which  ran  along  the  east 
side  of  the  Small  Theater.  In  a  minute 
or  two  after  passing  through  the  city 
gate  he  would  come  to  a  passage  which 
turned  left  (west),  at  right  angles,  into 
the  Theater  Area,  the  large  open  space 
already  mentioned  as  lying  south  of 
(behind)  the  Large  Theater.  From  the 
Theater  Area  he  could  reach  the  parodoi 
of  the  Large  Theater,  and  through  them 
its  orchestra,  or  he  could  mount  to  the 
Forum  Triangulare,  there  to  use  the  prop- 
er one  of  the  three  doorways  in  the  west 
boundary  wall  of  the  Large  Theater. 
He  might,  however,  pass  by  this  entrance 
from  Stabian  Street  to  the  Theater  Area, 
to  find,  a  few  feet  further  on  (north), 
an  entrance  leading  directly,  by  a  step  or 
two,  from  Stabian  Street  into  the  left 
parados  of  the  Small  Theater.  Beyond 
this,  back  (north)  of  the  auditorium  of 
the  Small  Theater,  is  a  broad  passage- 
way, which  leads  straight  from  Stabian 
Street  into  the  left  parados  of  the  Large 
Theater.     From  this  passageway,  again, 


one  maj^  reach,  by  a  very  broad  doorway 
in  the  middle  of  the  back  (north)  wall  of 
the  auditorium  of  the  Small  Theater, 
staircases  springing  right  and  left  (west 
and  east)  to  the  top  of  the  auditorium  of 
the  Small  Theater;  from  these  points  he 
could  make  his  way  readily  down  to  any 
seat.  From  Stabian  Street,  again,  at  a 
point  some  distance  north  of  the  back 
wall  of  the  auditorium  of  the  Small 
Theater,  a  steep  path  leads  upwards 
(west)  to  the  east  side  of  the  larger  theater 
at  a  point  near  that  vomitorium  which 
was  nearest  the  stage  on  the  left  hand 
side.  Finally,  from  Stabian  Street,  from 
a  point  still  further  north,  a  street  runs 
west,  from  which,  in  turn,  an  alley  runs 
south  on  the  east  side  of  the  Temple  of 
Isis,  till  it  enters  the  open  space  behind 
(north  of)  the  rounded  arched  exterior 
of  the  Large  Theater. 

We  see,  then,  that  at  Pompeii,  at  any 
rate,  the  exits  correspond  closely  to  the 
prescriptions  of  Vitruvius.  With  extra- 
ordinary ingenuity  the  builders  of  the 
two  theaters  utilized  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  peculiar  falling  away  of 
the  ground  in  this  quarter,  by  grouping 
the  two  theaters  so  closely  together,  and 
by  binding  them,  as  it  were,  into  a  single 
whole  by  an  array  of  entrances  and  exits 
so  well  calculated  to  serve  the  needs  of 
the  theater-going  public.  When  we  add 
that  the  stairways  were  of  stone,  in  walls 
themselves  of  concrete  with  facings  of 
brick  or  stone,  we  see  how  immensely 
superior,  in  the  matter  of  exits,  these  thea- 
ters were  to  the  best-equipped  theater  in 
our  o^\^l  coiuitr>'. 

Columbia  University. 

(to  be  continued) 
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FIG.  1.     RECONSTRUCTED  PEDUIEXT  OF  TEMPLE  ON  CORFU. 
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ONE  of  the  most  interesting  archaeo- 
logical discoveries  in  recent  years  is  the 
so-called  Gorgon  pediment  group  found 
south  of  the  modern  town  of  Corfu  and 
within  the  precincts  of  the  ancient  Cor- 
cyra.  In  April  1911  the  Greek  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  while  making  some  trial 
diggings,  found  a  block  of  stone  chiselled 
with  a  figure  in  relief  and  evidently  be- 
longing to  the  pediment  group  of  a 
temple.  This  find  stimulated  the  Ger- 
man Emperor,  who  happened  at  the  time 
to  be  occupying  his  beautiful  villa  "The 
Achilleion"  near  by,  to  undertake  at  his 
own  expense  the  excavation  of  the  site 
under  the  competent  direction  of  the 
well-known  archaeologist  Dr.  Dorpfeld, 
who  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
enough  remains  of  the  group  to  enable 
him  to  reconstruct  it.  In  April  1914  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  group 
partly  restored  in  the  local  museum,  and 
of  hearing  Dorpfeld's  interpretation.  The 
material  is  the  coarse  limestone  called 
poros,  so  commonly  found  in  most  parts 


of  Greece  and  so  generally  used  in  the 
structure  of  early  temples  and  in  archaic 
sculpture. 

The  central  figure  of  the  composition 
is  Medusa  (fig.  1).  It  possesses  the  well- 
known  characteristics  of  archaic  Greek 
sculpture.  The  upper  part  of  the  figure 
(fig.  2),  which  is  nearly  twelve  feet  high, 
presents  a  front  view,  but  the  lower  half  is 
in  profile.  The  monster  is  portrayed  in 
the  act  of  moving  toward  the  right,  as 
we  see  it,  and  the  arms  are  plainly  ex- 
tended as  if  to  protect  or  embrace,  or, 
according  to  another  view,  to  ward  off 
or  frighten  away  certain  objects  or  per- 
sons. 

Aside  from  the  archaic  features  com- 
mon to  all  early  sculpture,  we  note  those 
that  are  peculiar  to  this  goddess  or  de- 
mon, as  follows:  her  round  enormous 
face  with  wide  open  mouth  and  protrud- 
ing tongue  is  encircled  by  snakes,  while 
Ijelow  each  ear  a  bearded  snake  projects 
horizontally  in  front  of  the  four  twisted 
braids  of  hair  that  fall  on  the  breast. 
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Iler  sliort  chiton  is  houiul  at  the  waist 
by  a  belt  of  two  twisted  snakes  wiiich 
rear  their  heads,  while  behind  the  waist 
line  appear  the  coils  of  the  two  snakes 
that  project  over  the  shoulders.  She 
has  four  wings  (hardly  seen  in  the  figure), 


3),  who,  according  to  Hesiod,  became  the 
father  of  the  three-headed  Geryones  and 
of  Echidna.  On  each  side  beyond  these 
figures  is  seen  a  beast  of  prey,  probably 
a  lion  (fig.  4)  according  to  Professor 
Loeschcke.     These  five  figures  form  the 


FIG.  2.    MEDUS.\. 


two  uptmniiig  with  short  feathers,  and 
a  pair  of  wide-spreading  drooping  wings. 
In  spite  of  those  attributes,  the  expres- 
•sion  of  the  face  is  not  so  horrific  as  is 
often  seen  in  the  Medusa  type.  On 
either  side  aie  Medusa's  children,  Pega- 
sus (partly  pr(>sorved)  .•ind  Chrysaor  (fig. 


central  group  antl  constitute  a  more  or 
less  complete  unit  (fig.  1). 

The  remaining  blocks  are  carved  with 
a  different  subject  on  a  much  smaller 
scale.  The  blocks  toward  the  right  of 
the  pediment  evidently  portray  a  battle 
scene  of  gods  and  giants.     Of  this  scene 
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only  two  l)locks  aic  pro- 
served,  the  first  of  which 
shows  Zeus  brandishing 
a  thunderbolt  and  smit- 
ino;  a  giant  (fig.  5)  who 
is  in  flight  and  already 
half  prostrate.  Farther 
in  the  corner  a  second 
giant  lies  at  full  length 
on  his  bade.  In  the 
opposite  left  corner  a 
similar  figure  (fig.  6) 
fills  the  space,  and  may 
be  part  of  a  like  scene 
of  conflict.  Before  this 
fallen  giant  is  a  figure 
of  a  woman  or  goddess 
clad  in  a  long  robe  and 
seated  on  a  block  resembling  an  altar 
(fig.  7).  She  is  raising  her  left  hand  in 
entreaty  before  an  ass-^ilant,  of  whom, 
however,  nothing  remains  save  the  point 
of  a  spear  directed  by  him  against  her 
breast.  How  to  interpret  tliis  part  of 
the  group  is  still  a  puzzle. 

The  entire  relief  is  broad  and  low,  and 
still  shows  dii5tinct  traces  of  color.  The 
whole  composition  was  about  seventy 
feet  in  length  and  dates  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  present- 
ing an  interesting  example  of  the  earliest 
Peloponnesian  relief  sculpture. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  group? 
No  inscription  has  been  found  to  tell  us 


FIG.  0.    .\  F.\LLEN  GI.\NT 


The  two  lions  are  not 
simply  ornamental,  but 
animals  sacred  to  the 
Mistress  of  Wild  Beasts. 
This  interpretation  re- 
ceives strong  support 
from  an  investigation 
by  Prof.  A.  L.  Froth- 
inghani,  entitled  "Me- 
dusa, Apollo  and  the 
( ireat  ^Mother,"  pub- 
lished in  tlie  American 
Journal  af  Archaeology 
(vol.  X\',  pp.  349-377), 
in  which  the  wi'iter 
shows  that  the  Chrysaor 
is  an  early  form  of 
Apollo  and  the  Medusa 
of  Artemis,  and  from  this  he  draws  the 
inference  that  this  temple  was  dedicated 
to  Artemis.  A  large  deposit  of  archaic 
terra-cotta  figurines  of  this  goddess, 
representing  her  as  a  wingless  beast- 
subduing  mother  divinity,  which  was 
found  not  far  away  from  this  site  in 
1891,  lends  support  to  this  cdnjecturc. 
This  in  \'c  s  - 
ligation  of 
Frothingham, 
though  not  yet 
c  o  m  p  1  e  1  e  d , 
goes  to  show 
that  the   Gor- 


gon or  Medusa 
the  divinity  to  whom  this  temple  was  myth  is  an 
dedicated.  According  to  Dorpfeld,  the  early  nature 
central  figure  Medusa  represents  here  the  myth  closely 
(Jreat  Mother,  Rhea  or  Cybele,  Mistress  connected  with 
of  Wild  Beasts.  She  extends  her  ai-ms  the  worship  of 
to  embrace  her  two  offspring,  Pegasus  a  divinity  of 
and  Chrysaor,  the  former  springing  Fertility, 
toward  her  and  resting  his  front  paws  whose  plastic 
on  her  forearm,  the  latter,  a  strongly  expression  in- 
built man  with  front  face  and  bust,  but  eludes  ele- 
legs  in  profile,  standing  at  her  left  (fig.  1 ).  ments    taken 


FIG. 


7.    A  SE.\TED  \V0M.\N 
OR  GODDESS. 
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from  Crete,  Asia  Minor,  and  Assyria.  The 
connection  between  the  central  and  the 
side  groups  of  the  composition  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see.  The  only  explanation  that 
suggests  itself  is  afforded  by  the  legend 
of  Perseus,  who  slays  the  Gorgons  of 
Night  and  Death  and  gives  to  Athena 
the  Medusa  or  Gorgon  head,  which  was 


whereas  the  side  groups  tell  a  story. 
We  have  here,  he  thinks,  two  strata  of 
Greek  culture  brought  together,  the 
older  world  of  hostile  gods  or  demons, 
and  by  the  side  of  it  the  Homeric  world 
which  has  its  roots  in  heroic  legend. 

Of  the  temple  itself  nothing  remains 
except  fragments  of  columns,  an  archaic 


FIG.  4.    BEAST  OF  Pltb'i,  i'liuBABLY  A  LION. 


put  on  her  breastplate  when  she  arrayed 
herself  for  the  battle  with  the  giants. 

Another  interpretation  of  the  group 
was  given  by  Professor  Loeschcke  at  a 
pubUc  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Archaeo- 
logical Society  held  last  February.  This 
scholar,  according  to  the  report  found  in 
the  Archdologischer  Anzeiger,  XXIX, 
1914,  p.  53,  holds  that  the  central  group 
is  a  symbol  intended  to  ward  off  evil. 


Doric  Capital,  two  triglyph  plates,  and 
a  few  broken  rooftiles  of  coarse  marble. 
A  large  piece  of  an  altar,  which  stood 
before  the  east  front  of  the  temple  and 
was  cormected  with  it  by  a  paved  road, 
was  also  found.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  large  rectangular  structure  re- 
sembling in  form  the  great  altars  found 
in  Sicily. 

A  second  scene  of  exploration  is  in  the 
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FIG.  3.     CHRY.SAOR  AND  ANIMALS  HKAD. 

royal  park  known  as  "Monrepos,"  where 
Dorpfeld  has  been  exhuming  the  foun- 
dations of  a  temple  already  partly  laid 
bare  by  the  Society  of  the  Dilettanti, 
the  results  of  whose  work  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Stuart-Re vett  Antiquities 
of  Greece,  1830.  Dorpfeld  has  corrected 
and  supplemented  the  views  of  the  Eng- 
lish explorers  in  many  points.  The 
foundations  of  the  basis  of  a  cult  statue 
and  fragments  of  tiles  and  of  a  terra- 
cotta statue  of  Victory  belonging  to  the 
roof  decoration  have  been  found,  and  the 
remains  of  an  earlier  structure  below  this 
temple  have  also  been  brought  to  Ught. 
The  presence  of  a  spring  in  this  precinct 
and  the  find  of  an  inscription  probably 
giving  the  name  of  a  divinity  which  be- 
gins with  A  lead  Dorpfeld  to  conjecture 
that  this  temple  is  to  be  attributed  to 
Apollo  or  to  Asklepios. 

Still  a  third  site  was  explored  last  year 
by  Dorpfeld  in  the  hope  of  finding  evi- 
dence to  prove  the  real  existence  of  the 
city  of  the  Phaeacians,  whose  habitation 
is  located  by  Homer  westward  near  the 
confines    of    the   world.     Dr.    Dorpfeld 


holds  that  the  Phaeacians  were  a  sea- 
faring folk  who  originated  in  Crete,  and 
who  in  voyaging  westward  to  Italy  came 
to  Corcyra  and  there  planted  a  settle- 
ment.    This  view  is  based  upon  several 
passages    found   in   the   ancient   writers, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  these: 
Homer  says  that  the  Phaeacians  dwelt 
on  a  peninsula  between  two  harbors;  be- 
fore their  city  the  ships  that  came  from 
the  far  west   cast   anchor,   and  in  one 
night  it  was  possil:)le  to  sail  from  their 
city  to  Ithaca.     Thucydides   (I.  36,  2) 
states  that  the  voyage  from  Greece  to 
Italy  was  along  the  coast  to  Corcyra;  and 
from  Strabo  (p.   324)   we  learn  that  it 
was  customary  to  sail  for  Tarentum  and 
Sicily  from  the  promontory  of  Phalakron, 
which    was    the    northwestern   point   of 
Corcyra.     From  the  Homeric  poems  it 
is  to   be   inferred   that  Odysseus   came 
from  the  west  and  was  sailing  east  when 
he  arrived  at  the  land  of  the  Phaeacians. 
On  the  west  coast  also  are  to  be  found 
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FIG.  5.    ZEUS  WITH  THUNDERBOLT  SMITING 
A  GIANT. 
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tlu'  i)n'<'ipil()us  walls  of  rock  described 
by  Homer.  Thcr(>fore,  if  the  city  of  the 
Phaeai  ians  really  existed,  it  is,  according 
to  J^orpfeld,  to  le  looked  for  on  tie 
northwest  coast  r;f  Corcyra.  On  this 
coast  and  on  this  ]iromontoiy,  now  called 
Cape  Kephali,  Dorpfeld  fountl  Alj-cena- 
ean  potsherds  and  the  rema'ns  of  a  low 
wall  pointiig  to  the  existence  of  a  pre- 
historic settlement  dating  back  to  the 
second  millenium  B.C.,  which,  he  thinks, 
further  investigation  may  prove  to  be  tlio 
old  city  of  King  Alcinous.  One  interest- 
ing bit  of  evidence  is  adduced  by  Doipfeld 
in  favor  of  this  opinion.  Homer  tells 
us  that   Poseidon  transformed  the  ship 


of  the  Phaeacians  which  took  Odysseus 
home  into  a  huge  rock  in  front  of  the 
city.  Now,  in  fi'ont  of  Cape  Kephali 
lies  a  rocky  islet  (fig.  8)  which  at  a  dis- 
tance strongly  resembles  a  sailing  vessel 
and  is  called  on  that  account  by  the  na- 
tives karawi,  a  modern  Greek  terra  for  ship. 
Even  in  ancient  times  this  same  I'ock 
was  supposed  to  be  the  Phaeacian  ship, 
and  Pliny  {Nat.  Hist.  IV,  12,  53)  states: 
"There  is  a  rock  by  the  promontory  of 
Phalakron  in  Coicyra  into  which  they 
say  the  ship  of  Ulysses  was  changed  so 
as  to  resemble  it  in  form." 

Uirit'er.yity  af  Michigan. 


Photograpli  b.v  D.  M.  Robinson. 

FIG.  8.    THE  ISLAND  WITH  THE  CYPRESS  TREES,   SUPPOSED   TO  BE    THE    SHIP  OF 

ULYSSES  TURNED  TO  STONE,  THE  ORIGINAL  OF  BOCKLIN'S  FAMOUS  PAINTING 

CALLED  DIE  TODTENINSEL. 


FIG.  1.    THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  ST.  PIFUUE. 


LOUVAIN:  MOTHER  CTTY  OF  FLANDERS 


HECTOR  ALLIOT 


"Louvain  is  buinino!  Loiivaiii  is  in 
ruins!" 

The  world  of  culture  forgot  for  an  in- 
stant that  men  were  fighting  and  sacri- 
ficing life  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
to  express  its  anguish  for  the  loss  of 
priceless  treasures  in  the  ravaged  Belgian 
city.  An  impartial  historian  will  later 
tell  us  why  and  how  this  modern  de- 
struction of  one  of  the  jewels  of  mediae- 
val artistic  expression  happened.  This 
is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  con- 
sider it;  we  can  record  only  archaeology 
in  the  making. 

From  the  inanimate  works  of  their 
mystic  originators,  the  spiritual  essence 
ascends  and  permeates  the  minds  of  those 


even  who  are  not  scholars,  and  we  grate- 
fully discover  that  what  was  Belgium's 
glorj^  has  suddenly  become  mankind's 
own  inheritance,  for  the  destruction  of 
that  little  known  European  city  has 
touched  the  artisan's  cottage  as  well  as 
the  university  hall  tlu-oughont  the  civil- 
ized world. 

In  every  hiiid  where  higher  culture  ob- 
tains, a  deep  and  genuine  feeling  of  sor- 
row is  expressed  for  Louvain  in  ruins. 
This  remarkaljle  unanimity  of  opinion 
constitutes  a  new  confirmation  of  the 
indefinable  yet  powerful  bond  of  univer- 
sal aesthetic  brotherhood,  and  latent  ap- 
pieciation  of  archaeology  in  all  mankind. 

Louvain  was  the  mother  city  of  Flan- 
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ders.  From  its  crowded  and  democratic 
beehive  colonies  took  their  flight  to 
Brussels,  increased  Bruges,  Ghent,  Ant- 
werp, and  even  went  abroad  creating  in 
Holland  and  in  England  vast  manufac- 
turing interests  hitherto  unknown  to 
those  lands.  The  prolific  energy  of  the 
freedom-loving  Louvain  burghers  pro- 
duced in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century  a  city  of  extraordinary  wealth 
and  power.  Industrious  and  deeply  re- 
ligious, the  weavers  of  Louvain  gradu- 
ally accumulated  vast  possessions  in  the 
quaint  old  city.  Private  and  municipal 
funds  were,  as  was  usual  in  mediaeval 
communities,  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  beautifying  their  beloved  metropolis 
with  unique  municipal  edifices  and  mar- 
vellous houses  of  worship. 

Curiously  enough,  the  vast  majority 
of  European  travellers  passed  rapidly 
through  Belgium,  often  traversing  by 
night  its  wide  cultivated  plains,  well- 
kept  roads,  rivers  and  canals  bordered 
with  poplars  and  red-tiled  farmhouses, 
which  form  a  bucolic  picture  of  most 
enticing  charm.  More  curious  and  sapi- 
ent visitors,  artists  and  scholars  harked 
back  to  the  call  of  the  colossal  tower  of 
Saint  Rombold  at  Malines  and  leisurely 
entered  the  domain  of  Flemish  mediae- 
valism. 

At  Oudenaarde,  Bruges,  Ghent,  and 
Louvain,  artists  and  imaginative  tourists 
found  again  the  "atmosphere"  of  five  cen- 
turies ago,  practically  unchanged  by  time, 
undisturbed  by  the  passing  generations. 
What  one  has  read  in  ancient  Spanish 
and  Flemish  chronicles  was  there  em- 
bodied before  one's  eyes;  the  costumes 
of  the  elder  women,  identical  with  those 
of  their  remote  ancestors,  completing 
the  illusion  of  living  backward  three 
centuries  or  more.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  slow  course  of  time  the  younger  gen- 


erations have  adopted  shoes  instead  of 
sabots,  but  whatever  modernity  has  been 
introduced  into  Louvain  was  in  the  outer 
quarters  only;  the  "vieille  ville"  remained 
as  it  was  gradually  evolved  by  the  taste 
and  endeavor  of  the  Brabantians  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Ancient 
Spanish  dwelhngs,  hotels,  and  palaces 
were  found  in  many  tortuous  streets; 
marvellous  doorways  ornamented  with 
intricate  iron  work,  mixed  with  earlier 
and  later  Flemish  architecture  of  typical 
quaintness. 

Interest,  however,  attached  itself  to 
the  Grande  Place,  the  center,  whence 
the  chief  streets  radiated,  recalling  the 
Roman  ground  plan.  It  was  here  that 
one  found  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Pierre 
(fig.  1),  and  opposite  the  unique  Hotel  de 
Ville  (fig.  2).  Other  Belgian  cities,  imi- 
tating Louvain,  have  built  city  halls  of 
great  beauty,  and  numberless  towns  have 
devoted  extraordinary  artistic  taste,  much 
time,  and  vast  sums  in  erecting  them,  but 
Louvain's  Hotel  de  Ville  has  long  been 
regarded  by  architects  as  the  most  re- 
markable municipal  edifice  in  Europe. 

This  jewel  of  architecture  was  under- 
taken by  one  Jehan  Keldermans,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Mathiende  Layens. 
The  latter  built  it,  and — according  to 
documentary  evidence  accidentally  dis- 
covered in  1846 — was  its  "Master  Ma- 
son." Layens  took  up  his  task  in  1445, 
died  thirty  years  afterward,  and  was 
duly  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Jacques.  Nothing  is  known  of  this  mas- 
ter-builder,— who  was  a  master  archi- 
tect as  well — ^even  his  tomb  remains  un- 
known, but  the  Hotel  de  Ville  endures, 
the  greatest  monument  an  architect  ever 
had  to  immortalize  his  genius.  On  no 
other  municipal  building  of  such  vast 
proportions  was  ever  so  much  work 
bestowed. 


FIG.  2.    THE  TOWN  HALL  OF  LOUVAIN. 
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The  childlike,  imaginative  genius  of 
the  mystic  architect  and  sculptor  of  the 
middle  ages  has  expressed  in  the  Hotel 
de  ^'ille  of  Louvain,  possibly  to  a  greater 
extent  than  anywhere  else  in  Flanders, 
its  inborn  sense  of  jiroportion,  balance, 
and  exquisite  workmanship.  From  the 
entrance  to  the  Cathedral  the  building 
looked  like  a  colossal  I'cliciuary,  the  mas- 
terpiece of  a  goldsmith,  worthy  of  stand- 
ing on  some  giant  altar.  For  the  artist 
and  the  scholar  it  was  without  peer  as  an 
exquisite  expression  of  the  Flemish  Gothic 
in  its  full  flowering. 

Across  the  square  stood  St.  Pierre  (fig. 
1 ) ,  the  great  cathedral,  a  handsome  edifice, 
built  on  the  ruins  of  a  house  of  worship 
erected  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century.  Simple  in  its  original  con- 
struction, it  was  amplified  and  elabor- 
ated— practically  rebuilt — some  years  be- 
fore the  Hotel  de  Ville,  about  1430. 
The  usual  agglomeration  of  houses,  ad- 
ditions, and  chimney — stacks  crowded 
upon  and  obscured  the  beauties  of  its 
Gothic  outlines.  The  front  view  was, 
however,  most  impressive,  as  the  central 
west  window  was  of  noble  proportions, 
dignified  and  simple.  The  general  effect 
was,  however,  much  marred  bj^  the 
broken  portal  and  tower,  which  were 
damaged  by  lightning  more  than  three 
hundred  years  ago  in  a  violent  storm  and 
had  never  since  been  repaired,  giving  to 
the  general  aspect  of  the  noble  pile  a 
most  depressing  appearance. 

While  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  one  of 
the  most  admirable  examples  of  archi- 
tecture in  its  exterior,  its  interior  ar- 
rangement and  decoration  were  common- 
place; St.  Pierre's  was  exactly  the  opposite. 

The  cathedral's  nave,  transepts,  high 
choir  and  aniluilatorj'  were  exquisite^ 
beautiful  in  ])ro[)ortion,  an  open  lattice- 
work trifoiium  ciowning  its  triple  clere- 


stoi-y.  Singularly  enough  the  walls  were 
plainly  whitewashed  and  devoid  of  dec- 
oration. Yet  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  artistic  treasures  contained  in  the 
five  chapels,  the  blankness  of  the  walls 
was  forgotten. 

In  the  chapel  of  San  Carlos  Borromeo 
was  the  famous  Van  de  Baeren's  trip- 
tych of  the  Beheading  of  Saint  Doro- 
thea, the  Statue  of  San  Carlo  liy  Geefs 
and  De  Crayer's  Altarpiece.  Adjoin- 
ing San  Carlo  was  the  Chapel  of  the 
Armourers,  with  its  remarkable  sym- 
bolic railing  of  arms  and  cannon,  and  a 
locally  celebrated  crucifix.  The  pulpit 
has  been  frcciuently  illustrated  as  a  fine 
example  of  eighteenth-century  wood- 
carving,  which  is  its  chief  raison  d'etre. 
While  the  graver's  work  is  admiiable 
enough,  the  selection  of  subjects  and  their 
treatment  were  most  unhappy,  particu- 
larly in  a  cathedral  dedicated  to  Saint 
Peter.  Beneath  two  monstrous  palms, 
with  the  cock  crowing,  the  Repentance 
of  Saint  Peter  is  depicted,  while  beyond 
is  The  Conversion  of  Saint  Paul,  with  his 
horse  overthrown,  surrounded  with  elabo- 
rate, meaningless  carvings  but  of  exquisite 
workmanship. 

Louvain,  the  center  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic culture  in  Belgium,  Avith  its  world- 
renowned  library,  its  famous  LTniversity, 
its  matchless  cathedral,  its  hundreds  of 
medieval  houses  is  in  ruins.  The  torch 
has  made  ashes  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  visible  embodiment  of  five  centuries 
of  culture  in  the  great  city  of  Bra- 
bant. Yet,  through  an  almost  miracu- 
lous good  fortune,  the  Hotel  de  Ville  has 
escaped.  Matchless  in  its  beauty,  the 
shrine  of  the  civic  liberty  of  Louvain 
stands  practically  alone,  symbolically 
dominating  the  desolation  of  the  Grande 
Place. 

Los  Angeles. 


ORIGINAL  SKETCH,  GREATLY  CHANGED  IX  EXECUTION. 


PAUL  BARTLETT'S  PEDIMENT  GROUP  FOR  THE  HOUSE 
WING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CAPITOL 

MITCHELL  CARROLL 


A  conspicuous  omission  in  the  artistic 
embellishment  of  the  National  Capitol 
will  soon  be  remedied  by  the  work  of 
one  of  America's  most  eminent  sculptors, 
Paul  Wayland  Bartlett.  The  House  of 
Representatives  wing  was  completed  in 
1857.  For  more  than  half  a  century  the 
pediment  of  the  east  portico  has  been 
blank,  while  the  pediments  over  the 
main  entrance  and  the  Senate  wing- 
were  very  promptly  adoriKMl  with  sym- 
bolical figures,  however  inadequate. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration,  on  the  suggestion  of 
Representative  McC'all  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  House  on  the  Library-  recommended 
that  the  House  ])ediment  be  provided 
with  fitting  sculptural  adornment.  The 
Act  (jf  Congress  authorizing  the  ex- 
penditure of  $75,000  for  this  purpose 
was  approved  April  16,  1908.  A  com- 
munication was  addressed  to  the  members 
of  the  National  Sculpture  Society  re- 
questmg  a  list  of  ten  sculptors  best 
qualified  in  the  opmion  of  their  colleagues 
for  this  important  commission.  At  the 
head  of  the  list,  when  compiled,  appeared 
the  name  of  Paul  Bartlett.  The  con- 
tract with  Mr.  Bartlett  was  signed  in 
February,    1909,    on    the    delivery    and 


acceptance  of  Ids  first  luodcl.  and  he  has 
been  engaged  continuously  since  that 
time  upon  this  important  task  Avhich  is 
now  happily  nearmg  completion. 

The  fi'amework  of  the  pediment  is  a 
fine  example  of  eighteenth-century  classi- 
cal architecture,  which  is  not  so  exact- 
ing in  its  requirements  as  the  pure  Greek, 
and  gives  more  freedom  to  the  inventive 
qualities  of  the  sculptor.  Mr.  Bartlett 
wished  to  escape  the  banality  of  so  much 
modern  sculpture  in  the  use  of  classical 
types  to  express  American  ideals.  The 
general  subject  is  the  democracy  of  the 
United  States  as  expressed  by  types 
of  the  working  people.  He  selected  as 
his  central  idea.  Peace  Protecting 
Genius.  In  the  working  out  of  this 
theme  he  has  not  only  created  a  dis- 
tmctively  American  conception  Init  has 
produced  a  pedimental  composition  which 
obej's  the  sculptural  law  of  frontality  in 
preservmg  the  perpendicular  architectural 
central  line  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
sentmg  the  two  distinct  hah'es  fused  into 
a  harmonious  whole. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  pediment  is 
80  feet.  The  space  for  the  sculptured 
groups  is  aV)out  60  feet.  The  height  in 
the  centre  is  about  12  feet.  The  depth 
ofthei-ecess  of  the  tympanum  is  3  feet. 
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FIG.  1.  PEACE  PROTECTING  GENIUS.  IN  .EXECUTION  A  DECORATIVE  LAUREL  TREE  HAS 
BEEN  ADDED  IN  THE  BACKGROUND  TO  THE  EIGHT  OF  THE  FIGURE  TO  BALANCE  THE 
FLYING  DRAPERY  ON  THE  LEFT  (cf.  FIG.  21. 
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FIG.  3.    TDK  REAPER. 
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Thf  horizontal  cornice  is  about  60  feet 
from  the  ground  and  43  feet  from  the  top 
of  the  steps. 

Of  the  central  group  (fig.  1),  above 
referred  to,  this  armed  Peace  is  a  woman 
of  majestic  mien  draped  in  a  mantle 
which  almost  completely  hides  her  coat 
of  mail.  Her  buckler  leans  against  an 
altar  on  her  left,  while  she  extends  her 
protecting  right  arm  over  the  winged 
and  youthful  figure  of  Genius  who  is 
nestling  confidingly  on  the  ground  at 
her  feet,  and  holding  carefully  up- 
right his  flaming  torch.  This  strikes 
one  as  a  more  effective  arrangement  than 
the  infant  Plenty  resting  on  the  arm  of 
Peace  in  the  celebrated  group  of  Ceph- 
isodotus,  which  doubtless  suggested  to 
Praxiteles  the  grouping  of  Dionysus  on 
the  arm  of  Hermes.  The  lialance  of 
masses  has  been  studied  witli  great  care, 
and  the  central  group  is  adecjuately 
sustained  on  each  side. 

The  right  side  of  the  pediment  is  de- 
voted to  agriculture  and  pastoral  life; 
the  left  represents  industry  in  shop  and 
foundry.  As  the  genius  of  America  is 
found  m  the  working  man,  the  sculptor 
has  gone  to  him  for  his  inspiration  in 
designing  the  various  figures.  The  first 
group  (fig.  2)  to  the  right  of  the  Goddess 
of  Peace  consists  of  three  figures — a 
reaper,  a  youth,  and  a  husbandman 
with  an  ox.  The  reaper  (fig.  3)  is  stand- 
ing in  a  field  of  grain  with  one  arm  rest- 
ing on  the  liandle  of  a  scythe.  His 
features  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  fulfils,  more  than 
anyone  else,  the  ideal  of  the  genius  of 
the  country,  for  the  thousands  of  Lin- 
colns  still  unknowai  to  fame  are  the  back- 
bone of  tlie  nation.  The  youth  in  the 
background  is  looking  out  into  space 
toward  the  future.  Next  is  the  husband- 
man (fig.  4)  represented  as  bending  over 


a  huge  ox,  a  powerfully  built  man,  a 
reminder  of  the  hardy  adventurous  set- 
tlers who  early  crossed  the  plains  to  the 
West. 

Next  to  the  agricultural  groujj  is  a 
pastoral  one  (fig.  5),  representing  a 
woman,  with  her  children,  harvesting 
the  field.  While  busy  jiicking  up  the 
corn,  she  has  stopped  a  moment  to 
look  at  her  children.  A  nude  boy  at 
her  side  (fig.  6)  is  bearing  bunches  of 
grapes,  and  the  little  lad  farther  on  is 
half  caressing,  half  wrestling  with,  a  ram, 
while  a  lamb  sleeps  beside  him. 

The  first  group  on  the  left  side  (fig.  7), 
representing  industry,  consists  of  four 
figures — the  printer  in  the  background 
examining  some  sheets  just  off  the  press; 
the  iron-worker,  leaning  on  his  hammer, 
the  founder,  pouring  metal,  and  a  helper 
looking  on  in  the  background. 

The  next  figure  (fig.  8)  symbolizes 
the  production  of  textiles,  expressed  by 
a  woman,  sitting  beside  a  spinning- 
wheel  and  measuring  a  large  piece  of 
cloth  which  she  stretches  out  before 
her.  Beyond  this  is  a  suggestion  of 
the  life  of  the  sea-coast,  a  boy  with  his 
boat  fishing;  he  has  just  caught  a 
large  fish  which  he  wiW  add  to  the  number 
already  safely  thrown  upon  the  shore 
behind  him.  The  pediment  at  each 
end  concludes  with  a  wave,  symbolizing 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  the  eastern 
and  western  bomids  of  our  country. 
This  brmgs  to  mind  the  figures  of  the 
river-gods,  Alpheus  and  Cladeus  of  the 
Olympia  pediment,  and  the  Ilissus  and 
Cephissus  of  the  western  pediment  of 
the  Parthenon. 

The  principle  of  the  composition  un- 
folds itself  in  a  natural  way.  The 
central  group  of  Peace  protecting  Genius 
is  light  in  sculptural  tone,  while  the 
transitional  groups  on  the  left  and  right 


FIG.  4.    THE  HUSBANDMAN. 
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FIG.  6.    MOTHER  AND  CHILD. 


are  stronger  in  lights  and  shadows. 
The  ox,  and  the  cloth  measured  by  the 
woman,  afford  two  more  lighter  spots 
setting  off  the  darker  groups  between. 
The  remaining  figures  are  rhythmical 
accessories.  Thus  the  sculptor  uses  not 
only  form  but  also  the  play  of  light  and 
shade  to  brmg  out  the  central  idea. 
This  obvious  use  of  light  and  shade  in 
sculpture  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Bart- 
lett's  work. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  effec- 
tively the  sculptor  has  solved  the  problem 
of  makuig  the  ordinary  daily  costume 
of  the  American  working-man  sufficiently 
ornamental  to  fit  in  with  the  charm  and 
beauty  of  the  classical  architectural 
setting.  Realism  can  be  used  only  to 
a  certain  extent  in  dealing  with  archi- 
tectural problems.     The  central  figure  is 


somewhat  more  classical  and  impersonal 
than  the  rest,  in  order  to  have  a  note  that 
might  better  link  the  whole  composition 
and  architecture  together.  The  beholder 
forgets  the  homeliness  of  some  of  the 
details  of  the  figures  in  the  charm  and 
measure  of  the  arrangement  and  execu- 
tion, and  in  the  emploj^ment  of  the  vari- 
ous decorative  effects  produced  on  the 
one  side  by  the  idyllic  disposal  of  wheat 
and  grapes,  apple-branches  and  flowers; 
on  the  other  by  the  presence  of  the  spin- 
ning-wheel, the  little  touches  of  vapor 
from  the  molten  metal,  and  the  fishes 
thrown  carelessly  on  the  beach. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  Mr.  Bartlett  has 
ingeniously  solved  the  familiar  technical 
problems  presented  by  pedimental  sculp- 
ture— the  essential  harmony  in  style  with 
the  building,  the  arrangement  of  the  fig- 
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ures  along  a  level  floor  so  as  not  to  disturb 
the  horizontal  line  of  the  lower  cornice, 
the  gradually  diminishmg  height  of  the 
figures  from  the  center  by  difference  in 
attitude  and  not  in  size,  the  avoidance 
of  a  rigid  symmetry  by  a  rhythmical 
flow  of  line  from  the  center  to  the  cor- 
ners. How  well  he  has  succeeded  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  if  the  confining 
slanting  members  above  the  figures  were 
removed,  they  would  all  appear  to  be 
quite  naturally  disposed  at  their  respec- 
tive occupations. 

Another  technical  feature  deserving 
mention  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  group, 
being  on  the  east  portico  of  the  Capitol, 
would  more  naturally  be  first  observed 
from  the  side  rather  tluin  from  the  front. 
This  problem  has  been  met  by  dividing 
the  groups  in  successive  planes  which 
melt  into,  yet  contrast  with  one  another, 
so  that  the  figures   are  equally  impres- 


sive and  interesting  from  any  point  of 
view. 

After  years  of  study  Mr.  Bartlett  has 
selected  Georgia  marble  for  the  figures, 
which  he  regards  as  warmer  in  tone  than 
Italian  marble.  The  workmen  are  now 
engaged  in  chiselling  the  figures  from  the 
completed  models,  and  before  many 
months  the  visitor  to  Washington  will 
see  not  the  l^lank  wall  of  the  pediment, 
but  a  composition  symbolizing  the  genius 
of  the  American  people  and  comparing 
favorably  in  invention  and  execution 
with  any  similar  group  of  sculptures, 
ancient  or  modern.  The  completion  of 
this  important  work  on  our  great  national 
edifice  should  have  a  far-reaching  in- 
fluence on  the  development  of  sculpture 
in  this  country,  setting  as  it  does  a 
standard  of  nobility  in  composition  and 
execution. 

The  Octagon,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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General  Meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute 


The  General  Meeting  of  the  Archae- 
ological Institute  of  America  and  the 
Thirty-Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  Institute  were  hekl  in 
Philadelphia  and  Haverfortl,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Deceml)er  29-31,  1914.  A  joint  ses- 
sion with  the  American  Anthropological 
Association  was  held  in  the  Univei'sity 
of  Pennsylvania  ]\luseum  on  the  29th, 
and  the  rest  of  the  sessions  were  in  con- 
junction with  the  American  Philological 
Association  at  Haverford.  Among  the 
papers  presented  the  following  are  of 
especial  interest  to  readers  of  Art  and 
Archaeology,  some  of  which,  with  illu.s- 
trations,  will  appear  in  future  numbers: 

Results  of  Investigations  Concerning  the 
History  of  Machu  Picchu,  by  Hiram  Bing- 


ham, Yale  University;  The  Place  of  Ar- 
chaeology in  Human  History,  by  William 
H.  Holmes,  National  Museum;  Ancient 
Orientation  from  Babylon  to  Rome,  by  A. 
L.  Frothingham,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  Were 
Olympic  Victor  Statues  Exclusively  of 
Bronze? ,  by  Walter  Woodburn  Hyde,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania;  Some  Italian 
Renaissance  Sculptures  in  Princeton,  by 
Allan  Marquand,  Princeton  University; 
.4  Visit  to  Carthage  and  Thugga,  by 
Artiiur  Stoddard  Cooley,  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity; Architectural  Refinements  in  Eng- 
lish Cathedrals,  by  W.  H.  Goodyear, 
Museum  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute;  The 
Myth  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  in  Ancient 
Art,  by  Elizabeth  H.  Haight,  Vassar  Col- 
lege;  The  Place  of  Rheims  Cathedral  m 
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Medieval  Art,  l)y  Clarence  Ward,  Rutgers 
College;  The  Ancient  and  Modern  Appre- 
ciation of  Mountain  Scenery,  by  Walter 
W()0(ll)uni  Hyde,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; French  Figure  Sculpture  on  soyne 
Early  Spanish  Churches,  by  Georgiana 
Goddard  King,  Bryn  Mawr  College;  The 
Long  Panels  of  Piero  Di  Cosimo,  by  Rich- 
ard Offner,  University  of  Chicago;  The 
Temple  of  Hiraisumi,  Japan,  by  Garrett 


Chatfield  Pier,  formerly  of  Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York;  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  the  Origins  of  the  Classical  Revival 
in  America,  by  Sidney  Fiske  Kimball, 
University  of  Michigan;  American  Exca- 
vations at  Sardis,  1913-14,  by  Howard 
Crosby  Butler,  Princeton  University; 
Purposes  and  Problems  of  the  Proposed 
American  School  in  Peking,  by  Langdon 
Warner,  Director. 


Other  Discoveries  by  the  Egyptian  Research  Account 


In  addition  to  the  disclosure  of  the 
royal  jewels  of  Senusert  II  of  the  twelfth 
dynasty  liy  Pi'ofessor  Petrie  at  Lahun, 
the  Egyptian  Research  Account's  second 
camp  under  Mr.  Engelbach,  at  El-Hara- 
geh  (l)etween  the  entrance  to  the  Fayum 
and  the  Nile)  achieved  important  results 
in  its  work  in  and  aliout  fourteen  ceme- 
teries of  the  third,  fourth,  sixth,  and  later 
dynasties. 

The  pi-csence  of  Hyksos  pottery  of 
black  ware  incised  with  white  triangular 
pattern  and  dots,  apparently  of  the 
twelfth  dynasty,  shows  that  before  the 
Hyksos  regime  there  was  an  infiltration 
of  Syrians,  or  from  the  region  where  the 
Hyksos  people  dwelt.  Another  contem- 
porary link  between  Egypt  and  Crete 
appeared  in  specimens  of  the  "Kamares" 
pottery  imported  in  the  twelfth  dynasty 
and  of  the  Cretan  period  of  Middle 
Minoan  II.  Among  the  spoils  of  the 
spade  were  specimens  of  cloisonne  jewelry 


like  those,  from  Dahshur  and  Riqqeh, 
executed  in  silver  in  place  of  gold.  One 
grave  yielded  gold  fish  of  which  one  was 
of  exquisite  cut  and  finish.  Some  of  the 
twenty-four  perfect  vases  in  alabaster, 
serpentine,  and  limestone  should  enrich, 
and  doubtless  will,  American  museums. 
More  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  scarabs, 
chiefly  of  the  twelfth  and  eighteenth 
dynasties,  were  gathered  up,  and  two 
small  cemeteries  of  the  middle  prehis- 
toric period  contained  much  pottery  and 
particularly  flaked  flint  knives  of  superior 
type  and  finish. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the 
objects  was  that  of  a  pair  of  figures  in 
wood  of  the  eleventh  dynasty — a  man 
and  his  wife — of  unusually  fine  workman- 
ship. A  stele  of  admirable  workmanship 
invokes  what  Mr.  Engelbach  calls  "an 
unusual  god,"  Hez-hotep. 

W.    C.    WiNSLOW. 


The  Theatre  at  Syracuse 


Two  representations  of  the  Agamem- 
non of  Aeschylus  were  given  on  April  16 
and  22  in  the  Greek  theatre  at  Syracuse 
in  Sicily  witli  great  success.  Ettore 
Romagnoli  translated  the  play  into  Ital- 
ian, Teresa  Mariani  played  the  part  of 
Clytemnestra;    Elisa    Masi,    Cassandra; 


Gualtiero  Tumiati,  Agamemnon;  and 
Giulio  Tempesti,  Aegisthus.  A  new 
background  in  classic  style  has  been 
built  in  the  theatre,  and  the  main 
gate  to  the  right  of  the  stage  is  an 
exact  copy  of  the  famous  Lions'  Gate  of 
Mycenae. 
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Emile  Male:  Religious  Art  in 
France;  Thirteenth  Century.  A 
Study  of  Mediaeval  Iconography 
and  its  Sources  of  Inspiration. 
Translated  from  the  Third  Edition 
by  Dora  Nussey.  xxiv-415  pages; 
190  illustrations.  New  York:  1913, 
E.  P.  Button  and  Co. 

Professor  ^lale's  book  is  an  epoch- 
making  work  in  the  real  sense  of  that 
over-worked  word,  for  it  marks  the  end 
of  a  period  during  which  amateur  medi- 
aevalists,  compilers  of  architectural  his- 
tories, and  even  writers  of  genuine 
scholarship  have  played  to  their  hearts' 
content  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
subjects  portrayed  in  the  sculpture  and 
painted  glass  of  the  Gothic  cathedrals. 
The  science  of  mediaeval  iconography, 
i.e.,  the  investigation  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter, as  distinguished  from  the  technique 
or  style  of  the  productions  of  mediaeval 
art,  has  had  earlier  devotees  than  M. 
Male,  l)ut  no  one  before  him  has  ever 
put  it  on  so  sound  and  reasonable  a 
basis.  For  every  interpretation  that  he 
gives  us,  he  has  shown  chapter  and  vei-se 
in  the  theological  writers  from  Isidore  of 
Seville  in  the  seventh  century  to  Vincent 
of  Beauvais,  who  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury summarized  mediaeval  learning  in 
the  vast  encyclopaedia  which  he  termed 
the  "Greater  Mirror."  Indeed  this  Spec- 
ulum  Mains  of  Vincent's  has  furnished 
Professor  Male  with  the  scheme  for  his 
own  work,  and  the  divisions  of  Vin- 
cent's compendium — the  four  "Mirrors" 
of  Nature,  Instruction,  Morals,  and  His- 
tory— are  also  the  sections  into  which 
the  author  has  divided  his  interpretation 


of  the  subject-matter  of  Gothic  art — 
which  is  in  itself  an  interesting  indica- 
tion of  the  close  connection  of  ecclesias- 
tical literature  with  the  art  of  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

Following  in  Vincent's  steps,  M.  Male 
treats  first,  in  the  "Mirror  of  Nature," 
the  symbolism  of  animals.  He  passes 
to  the  Labors  of  the  Months  and  the 
illustrated  calendars  in  the  "Mirror  of 
Instruction,"  and  devotes  interesting 
pages  to  the  interpretation  of  the  reliefs 
depicting  the  Seven  Liberal  Arts.  The 
"Mirror  of  Morals"  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  Virtues  and  Vices.  The  bulk  of  the 
book  is  taken  up  with  the  "Mirror  of 
History,"  which  includes  the  scenes  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  their 
Apocrypha,  the  stories  of  the  Golden 
Legend,  the  few  events  of  secular  history 
which  the  mediaeval  doctors  considered 
of  sufficient  Christian  significance  for  ad- 
mission into  their  historical  scheme,  and 
ends,  in  the  beautiful  completeness  of 
Scholasticism,  with  the  Last  Judgment. 

The  book,  in  its  precise  arrangement 
and  logical  development  reflects  the 
"passion  for  order"  which  its  author 
finds  to  be  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
Gothic  mind;  it  reveals  in  this  and  a  him- 
dred  other  ways  the  deep  and  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  the  mediaeval 
genius  which  M.  Male  brought  to  his 
work. 

The  thirteenth  century  is  to  M.  Male,  as 
to  every  mediaevalist,  the  culmination 
of  Christian  thought  and  art.  He  has 
treated  Gothic  iconography  as  a  system 
fulfilled,  and  devotes  but  little  of  his 
time  to  the  evolution  through  which  in 
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previous  centuries  the  types  of  Christian 
art  passed  to  their  florescence.  It  is 
true,  as  he  says,  that  the  vast  collection 
of  writings  of  the  Church  doctors  of  the 
Middle  Ages  is  largely  a  series  of  repe- 
titions, amplifying  or  summarizing,  as 
the  case  may  be,  the  data  of  the  patristic 
period,  and  that  the  gist  of  the  mediaeval 
point  of  view  may  be  gathered  from  a  very 
few  works,  like  the  Glossa  Ordinaria  of 
Walafrid  Strabo,  the  Rationale  Divinorum 
Officiorum  of  Gulielmus  Durandus,  the 
Speculum  Ecclesiae  of  Honorius  of  Au- 
tun,  the  Golden  Legend,  Vincent's  Spec- 
ulum Maius  and  the  Sunmia  Theologica 
of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Yet  the  same  is 
much  less  true  of  Christian  art,  and  if 
we  were  to  look  for  defects  in  M.  Male's 
admirable  book,  it  might  be  regretted 
that  more  space  was  not  devoted  to  the 
previous  historj'  of  some  of  the  Gothic 
types  and  scenes  in  the  Early  Christian, 
Byzantine,  and  Carolingian  phases  of 
Christian  iconography.  We  find  for  ex- 
ample in  the  brief  introduction  to  the 
iconography  of  the  Old  Testament  no 
mention  at  all  of  the  early  Christian  use 
of  Old  Testament  scenes  as  symbolic  of 
the  New.  Perhaps  M.  Male  was  him- 
self conscious  of  this  omission;  one 
hears  at  any  rate  that  his  next  work 
will  be  a  treatise  on  the  iconography  of 
the  French  Romanesque. 

The  charming  simplicity  and  easy  flow 
of  M.  Male's  French  style  is  somewhat 
marred  in  the  translation,  but  the  clear- 
ness of  presentation  has  suffered  little. 
The  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  excellent  illustrations  and  the  at- 
tractive get-up  of  the  book,  and  for  hav- 
ing placed  in  the  hands  of  English  read- 
ers the  most  important  work  in  the  field 
of  Mediaeval  Art  which  this  generation 
has  produced. 

C.    R.    MOREY. 

Princeton  University. 


The  Holy  Land  of  Asia  Minor.  By 
Francis  E.  Clark,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Pp. 
XX,  154.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York,  1914. 
This  book  is  an  attractive  record  of  the 
author's  experiences  on  his  visit  to  the 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia.  Dr.  Clark 
recalls  their  history,  describes  their  pres- 
ent ruins,  and  discusses  the  appropriate 
passages  in  the  book  of  Revelation. 
The  chapters  are:  I,  The  Revelator  and 
the  Revelation;  II,  Ephesus,  the  Church 
of  Waning  Enthusiasm;  III,  Smyrna, 
the  City  of  the  Noble  Crown;  IV,  Per- 
gamos,  the  City  of  Satan's  Seat;  V, 
Thyatira,  the  City  of  the  Iron  Rod  and 
the  Morning  Star;  VI,  Sardis,  the  Buried 
City;  VII,  Philadeljihia,  the  City  of 
the  Open  Door;  VIII,  Laodicea  the 
Lukewarm.  The  illustrations  are  good. 
Some,  like  those  of  Sardis,  have  not  ap- 
peared in  other  books.  The  English 
style  is  vivid,  clear,  and  interesting,  al- 
though such  words  as  excavaters,  Revela- 
tor, Pergamonians  are  objectionable.  The 
amphitheatre  at  Laodicea  would  hardly 
seat  1.50,000,  nor  the  stadium  at  Athens 
90,000.  The  altar  of  Zeus,  of  whicli 
the  base  is  not  solid,  rather  than  the 
Temple  of  Rome  and  Augustus  is  "Satan's 
Seat. "  The  ruins  of  the  great  library  are 
not  the  Roman  baths  in  the  town,  but 
on  the  acropolis.  The  earthquake  at 
Sardis  was  in  17  A.D.,  not  B.C.  Greek 
was  not  the  only  language  of  Lydia  in 
Roman  times,  although  it  must  have 
predominated  since  more  Greek  than 
Latin  documents  of  Roman  times  have 
been  uncovered.  The  Temple  of  Artemis 
was  not  built  by  Alexander  the  Great 
(p.  128).  Despite  such  inaccuracies  the 
book  is  worth  reading,  and  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  dealmg  with  a  land  about 
which  few  popular  books  aside  from  those 
of  Ramsay  have  been  published. 

D.  M.  R. 


HAWTHORNE'S  MARBLE  FAUX.  IN"  THE  CAPITOLIXE  MUSEUM  AT  ROME.  THE  BEST- 
KNOWN  AMONG  NUMEROUS  ROMAN  COPIES  OF  A  GREEK  ORIGINAL  BY  PRAXITELES 
(FOURTH   CENTURY  B.C.).    SEE  POEM  ON  PAGE  209. 
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FIG.  1.    THE  PRAECEPS  ANIO. 


A  VISIT  TO  HORACE'S  SABINE  FARIM 


elizabp:th  hazelton  haight 


WHEN  we  startetl  from  Rome  on  the 
morning  of  August  15,  1913,  in 
quest  of  Horace's  farm,  we  had  in  mind 
the  vivid  picture  that  Horace  himself 
furnishes  of  the  Sabine  liills  and  the  coun- 
try near.  We  knew  that  we  would  come 
to  the  praeceps  Anio  (fig.  1)  and  the 
orchards  watered  by  fast-flowing  streams, 
and  that  we  would  see  care-free  Tibur 
(figs.  2,  3)  which  the  poet  prayed  might 
be  the  abode  of  his  old  age  antl  where, 


around  tlie  groves  and  banks  of  the  Anio, 
the  Matiiiian  bee  had  gathered  the  honey 
of  his  poems. 

But  his  ouii  farm  was  farther  on  up 
among  the  lofty  Sabines,  a  verA'  citadel 
and  yet  in  a  retired  valley  far  from 
the  smoke  and  wealth  and  noise  of 
Rome.  It  was  a  little  farm,  parva  rura, 
indeed — -an  answer  to  his  ijrayers,  with  a 
moderate  extent  of  land,  a  garden,  a 
spring   of   living   water  near  the   house, 
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and,  in  addition,  a  small  woodland.  The 
mountains  around  would  be  continuous 
were  they  not  broken  by  a  dark  valley 
so  that  the  rising  sun  looked  on  the  right 
side  and  the  setting  warmed  the  left. 
Even  the  brambles  were  kindly  and  bore 
cornel-})erries  and  pkuns.  Oak  and  ilex 
gave  food  to  the  flock  and  shade  to  the 
master;  and  the  spring  was  fit  to  give  its 
name  to  a  river.  The  spring  was  perhaps 
the  futis  Baiulusiae;  the  river  'was  the 
Digentia.  One  of  the  mountains  near  was 
Lucretilis. 

There  was  one  tree  on  the  farm  which 
Horace  loved,  the  pine  towering  over  his 
villa,  wliich  he  dedicated  to  the  maid 
Diana,  l:)ut  another  tree  was  a  sorry  log 
that  almost  fell  on  the  head  of  its  innocent 
master — would  indeed  have  carried  him 
off,  had  not  Bacchus  (or  was  it  Mercury, 
or  the  Muses,  or  Faunus?)  saved  him. 

Faunus  indeetl  often  left  Arcatlia  for 
Mount  Lucretilis  and  warded  off  sum- 
mer's heat  from  the  little  goats.  The 
strains  of  his  pipes  could  l)e  heard  across 
the  sunny  fields.  A  charmed  life  flocks 
and  master  led,  for  in  the  Sabine  wood  a 
wolf  once  fled  from  Horace  himself  though 
he  had  no  Aveapon.  It  paid  to  be  integer 
vitae  scelerisque  purus,  or  to  have  a  song 
to  laughing  Lalage  upon  one's  lips  in 
time  of  danger. 

And  after  such  hazardous  wanderings 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  farm,  it  was 
pleasant  to  come  back  to  the  house  again 
though  in  it  there  was  no  ivory  or  gold 
shining  in  panelled  ceiling,  and  there  were 
no  columns  of  African  marble  supporting 
architraves  from  Hymettus;  no  atrium 
with  pillars  in  the  new  style.  It  was  just 
a  little  country  place,  a  villida,  but  the 
house  was  warm  in  ninter.  There  was  a 
steward,  a  vilicus,  in  charge,  with  eight 
laborers  who  worked  the  farm,  and  then 
there  was  Davus,  the  faithful  slave  who 


spoke  his  mind  to  his  master.  Five 
peasant  farmers,  boni  patres,  went  up 
from  the  farm  to  Varia.  The  vilicus 
grumbled  about  the  farm  because  it  was 
deserted  and  inhospitable,  because  there 
was  no  bakeshop  near,  nor  tavern  to  give 
him  wine,  nor  music  girl  to  pipe  for  his 
dancing,  and  the  stream  made  him  trouble 
in  time  of  rains  because  it  had  to  be 
taught  bj'  many  a  dike  to  spare  the  sunn>- 
meadow.  But  here  Horace  was  hapj^y 
enough,  with  short  dinners  and  sleep  on 
the  grass  near  the  stream.  Sometimes 
he  took  a  hand  at  turning  the  glebes  and 
the  rocks  while  his  neighbors  smiled. 
But  the  cool  stream  of  Digentia  refreshed 
him  and  at  Rome  he  was  only  too  glad 
when  he  could  pack  up  Plato  and  Menan- 
der,  Eupolis  and  Archilochus,  and  with 
his  ancient  books  go  off  to  the  country 
to  read  and  write,  and  from  sleep  and 
lazy  hours  to  quaff  a  happy  forgetfulness 
of  a  careworn  life. 

0  Nodes  cenaeque  deum!  The  menu  for 
those  banquets  fit  for  the  gods  is  not  one 
to  set  a  Cynic  snarling — bean.s  (alas  for 
Pythagoras!),  cabbage,  bacon, olives,  only 
Sabine  Ordinarre  to  drink,  made  by  the 
jjoet  himself,  but  there  was  no  magister 
bibe?idi  to  stint  the  goblets.  And  the 
conversations  were  worth  while — not 
idle  gossip  about  the  villas  and  houses  of 
one's  friends  and  the  latest  dancers,  but 
the  great  subjects  which  count:  whether 
happiness  is  based  on  wealth  or  virtue; 
what  makes  up  friendship,  self-interest, 
or  character;  and  what  is  the  greatest 
thing  in  life.  Sometimes,  too,  old  wives' 
tales  were  told. 

No  wonder  Maecenas  could  be  enticed 
here  from  his  palace  towering  to  the  lofty 
stars,  even  without  bribe  of  cask  of  wine 
ne'er  broached  before  or  of  garlands  of 
roses.  One  can  see  the  preparations  for 
the  guest — -the  silver  shining,   the  altar 
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decorated  with  fresh  boughs,  the  slaves 
busily   running   about,    and   the   hearth 
fire    sending    forth    Ijright    flames.     No 
wonder  that  here  Tyndaris  came  singing 
with  her  lyre,  to  receive  the  cornucopia  of 
gifts  that  country  of  plenty  offered.    And 
Tibullus,   phi- 
losopher and 
gentleman  who 
loved  to  saun- 
ter   in    silence 
through    the 
health-giving 
forest — did    he 
too  accept  Hor- 
ace's invitation 
and  go  up  to 
the    Sabine 
farm  to  have  a 
laugh  at  the 
owner — fa  t , 
sleek,   his  hide 
well  cared  for, 
a  very   hog  of 
Epicurus'    sty? 
Probably  Aris- 
tius  Fuscus  did 
not     go     out 
there,      for 
(though  one  of 
Horace's  warm- 
est friends)  he 
was  but  a  city 
chap    at    best, 
and  not  a  lover 
of  the  streams 
of  the  dehght- 
ful    country, 
her  moss-grown 
rocks    and    woods, 
meet  him  there. 

Yes,  we  were  expecting  to  see  Horace 
and  his  friends.  It  was  all  as  vivid  as 
though  we  were  going  to  Slabsides  to  see 
John    Burroughs.     Suddenly,    ive    came 


FIG.  3.    FALLS  AT  TlVOLl 


We    would  hardly 


back,  as  if  from  a  dream,  to  the  twentieth 
century,  the  Fiat  car,  and  the  Baedeker 
in  hand. 

The  Baedeker  afforded  us  but  little 
information,  as  we  sped  along  the  Via 
Tiburtina,  about  the  site  for  which  we  were 

looking.  N  o 
ancient  land- 
marks guided 
us,  but  the 
Sabine  hills 
were  ahead  of 
us  and  before 
we  came  to 
Ti  vo  li ,  we 
crossed  the 
praeceps  Anio, 
still  a  rushing 
stream  between 
green  banks 
(fig.  1).  The 
Anio  is  what 
gives  Tivoh  its 
beauty  now  as 
it  did  to  Tibur 
of  old,  and  we 
had  to  look 
once  again  at 
it.s  natural  falls 
and  at  the  won- 
derful uses  of 
its  waters  in 
the  beautiful 
gardens  of  the 
Villa  d'Este 
(fig.  3). 

From  Tivoli 
we  took  the 
ancient  Via 
Valeria  which  follows  the  winding  course 
of  the  Anio,  and  six  and  three-quarters 
miles  beyond  came  to  the  walled  tomi  of 
Vico  Varo,  Horace's  Varia  (fig.  4).  Here 
we  left  the  car  and  walked  up  through  the 
village.     A  piece  of  wall  was  the  only 
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trace  of  the  old  citj^,  for  the  chief  object 
of  interest,  the  little  octagonal  church, 
goes  back  only  to  the  fifteenth  century. 
But  the  street  life  was  most  picturesque. 
The  day  was  a  festa,  and  men,  women, 
and  children  were  out  in  holiday  attire. 
They  were  friendly  simple  people,  off  the 
line  of  tourists,  and  so  unspoiled  that  even 
the  children  did  not  beg. 

Just  beyond  Wqo  ^'aro  our  course 
turned  at  right  angles  up  the  valley  of  the 
Licenza  (probably  Horace's  Digentia),  a 
pebbly  river  bed,  wet  with  only  a  thin 
stream  of  water  in  August,  but  somehow 
making  all  the  valley  green  (fig.  5).  We 
did  not  take  the  side  road  turning  on  the 
left  to  Rocca  Giovane;  so  we  missed  seeing 
the  inscription  there  which  has  helped 
place  Horace's  farm  in  this  locality.  In 
Epistles  I,  10,  49,  Horace,  you  remem- 
ber, told  Fuscus: 

"These  words  I  wrote  j^ou  behind  the 
crmnbling  shrine  of  Vacuna:" 

Haec  tibi  dictabam  post  fanum  jjutre 
Vacunae. 

We  know  from  the  scholia  that  the 
Sabine  goddess  Vacuna  was  identified  by 
Varro  ■with  Victoria,  and  the  inscription 
found  here  (now  built  into  the  wall  of  an 
old  castle)  shows  that  the  Emperor  Ves- 
pasian restored  here  a  temple  to  Victoria 
at  his  o^\^a  expense.  This  shrine  is  prob- 
ably the  one  behind  which  Horace  wrote 
his  epistle;  so  Rocca  Giovane  must,  it  is 
thought,  have  been  easily  near  his  villa. 
But  just  where  was  the  villa? 

Here  in  the  valley  of  the  Digentia, 
thirtj'-two  miles  from  Rome,  fourteen 
from  Tivoli,  two  sites  have  been  rivals  for 
the  honor  of  ha\ing  borne  Horace's  farm. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, two  scholars  claimed  that  they  had 
discovered  the  true  site  of  the  farm.  The 
French  abbe,  Bertrand  Capmartin  de 
Chaupy,  published  17G7-1769  a  work  in 


FIG.  4.    STREET  SCENE  IN  VICO  VARO. 

three  volumes  entitled  Decouverte  de  la 
maison  de  campagne  d'Horace,  and  an 
Italian  lawyer,  Domenico  de  Sanctis, 
pul)]ished  in  1761  a  work  called  Disser- 
tuzione  sopra  la  villa  d'  Orazio."  Each 
gentleman  claims  the  honor  of  jilacing 
Horace's  villa  and  accuses  the  other  of 
having  stolen  his  thunder.  The  tr(nible 
was  that  both  agreed  in  placing  the  site 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  Licenza  valley 
near  its  three  branching  streams  and  near 
the  hill  village  of  Licenza.  But  about 
1857  Pietro  Rosa  declared  himself  in  favor 
of  another  site  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  Rocca  Giovane  and  on  much  higher 
grountl  (650  meters  above  sea  level  while 
the  site  urged  by  de  Sanctis  is  only  384). 
Boissier  in  The  Country  of  Horace  and 
Vergil  supports  Pietro  Rosa's  site. 

Now  it  is  to  be  remembered  as  we  exam- 
ine the  excavations  that  have  been  made 
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of  the  site  near  Licenza,  first,  that  the 
site  favored  by  Pietro  Rosa  near  Rocca 
Giovane  has  not  yet  been  excavated,  and, 
second,  that  since  CavaHere  Angelo  Pas- 
qui  has  not  published  the  results  of  his 
excavations  at  Licenza,  we  have  not 
before  us  the  proofs  for  his  Ijehef  that  this 
house  is  a  building  of  the  Augustan  age 
and  Horace's  own  villa,  but  nevertheless 
his  excavations  are  on  the  site  more  gen- 
erally accepted  by  the  archaeologists  as 
suiting  better  Horace's  own  description, 
and  what  he  has  found  is  of  the  greatest 
interest. 

I  confess  that  the  disputes  of  archaeolo- 
gists were  not  prominent  in  our  minds 
when  in  August  of  1913  as  we  sped  up  the 
valley  of  the  Digentia,  we  came  suddenly 
upon  a  foot-path  branching  back  to  the 
left  marked  with  a  sign-board  bearing 
the  words 

Villa  d'Orazio  Flacco. 

The  Italian  label  carried  conviction  and 
we  descended  in  excitement.  At  the 
foot  of  the  path,  we  were  met  by  De  Rossi 
Nicola,  "Caposquadra  degli  scavi  della 
villa  d'Orazio,  Licenza,"  he  told  us 
proudly  and  he  promised  to  act  as  our 
guide  for  the  scavi.  We  found  he  was 
there  to  be  a  guard  no  less  than  a  guide 
and  to  our  great  disappointment  he  told 
us  that  we  were  not  allowed  to  take  pic- 
tures, or  draw  plans,  or  make  measure- 
ments of  the  excavations.  "The  hills, — 
yes;  the  smvi,  no!"  But  one  excellent 
picture  was  taken  before  his  injunction 
was  heard,  fortunately!  And  for  the  rest, 
I  consoled  myself  by  taking  pictures  of  the 
continui  monies.  The  valley,  running 
north  and  south,  does  permit  the  rising 
sun  to  warm  the  right  side,  and  the  setting 
sun  the  left.  Horace  is  describing  the 
valley  from  the  direction  in  which  his 
house  faces,  that  is  to  the  south.     This 


suits  the  plan  of  the  villa  uncovered  (fig.  6) . 
The  house  faced  south  and  in  front  was  a 
garden  which  occupied  about  four-fifths 
of  the  ground.  In  the  center  of  the 
garden  was  a  large  fish-pond,  two  meters 
deep,  and  aroimd  the  garden  on  the  three 
sides  away  from  the  house,  was  a  crypto- 
porticus.  It  is  this  porticus  which  has 
aroused  the  incredulity  of  the  learned  who 
declare  that  Horace  with  all  his  protesta-. 
tions  of  the  simple  life  never  would  have 
indulged  in  such  a  pretentious  villa  as 
this.  Did  he  not  indeed  particularly 
comment  on  the  fact  that  in  the  old  days 
"no  porticus  measured  by  a  ten-foot  meas- 
uring rod  and  facing  the  cool  north  was 
owned  by  private  citizens,"  and  would  he 
himself  have  had  in  his  villa  so  elaborate 
a  portico?  But  Horace  was  never  noted 
for  his  consistency,  and  in  Satires  II,  3, 308, 
Damasippus  accuses  him  of  inconsistency 
on  just  this  point. 

Aedificas,  "You  are  building,"  he  said. 
"You  are  building,  that  is,  you  are  imita- 
ting the  great — Now  is  it  appropriate  for 
you  to  do  whatever  Maecenas  does  and 
to  rival  him  when  you  are  so  different 
and  so  much  less  important?" 

Perhaps  it  was  just  this  cryptoporticus 
which  Horace  was  adding  to  his  villida 
that  aM'akes  Damasippus'  comment. 

The  house  itself  is  small  enough.  It 
lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  garden  and  is 
reached  by  five  steps  from  the  cr^'pto- 
porticus  at  each  end  and  by  five  from  the 
garden,  in  the  center.  Across  the  front 
of  the  house  there  is  a  hall  out  of  which 
the  rooms  open.  In  the  center  there  is 
one  room  larger  than  the  others  directly 
opposite  the  steps,  a  room  which  the 
Italians  call  the  triclinium.  It  has  a 
compluvium  in  the  center,  but  no  pil- 
lars to  awaken  env3^  There  were  three 
rooms  to  the  right  of  this  central  room  and 
three  to  the  left,  so  that  the  house  is  ap- 


FIG.  5.    THE  LICEXZA  KIVEK  (THE  DIGEXTL^:')  AND  THE  HILLS  TO  THE  NUKTH. 
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proximately  sjTnmetrical,  though  the  pro- 
portions of  the  rooms  are  not  identical. 
The  group  of  rooms  at  the  east  has  a  pave- 
ment of  fine  mosaic  work.  A  star  pattern 
appears  in  the  most  easterly-  room,  a  ray 
pattern  in  the  room  next  to  the  triclinium. 
on  the  east.  There  were  two  colors  in  all 
the  mosaics  that  we  saw:  black  and  ivory- 
white  or  ecru.  In  the  rooms  at  the  west 
of  the  triclinium,  the  tesserae  of  the 
mosaics  are  much  larger,  and  for  this 
reason  these  rooms  have  been  called  the 
servants'  quarters.  We  saw  a  piece  of 
this  coarser  mosaic  in  a  room  to  the 
rear.  The  pattern  was  again  geometric, 
in  large  diamonds,  and  the  colors  were  the 
same.  In  the  first  room  to  the  west  of 
the  atrium,  the  base  of  a  column  stands 
in  the  center. 

Back  of  the  front  row  of  rooms  is  another 
straight  passageway,  and  north  of  this 
were  other  rooms  on  each  side  of  the 
house,  apparent]}-,  \vith  a  garden  between 
them.  Here,  at  a  much  later  time,  a 
Nymphaeum  was  built,  rectangular  in 
shape,  with  a  water  course  around  it  and 
four  apses  on  the  sides.  The  walls  of  all 
the  rooms  in  the  house  seem  to  have  been 
restored  to  the  height  of  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  out  of  the  material  found  and  are 
of  regular  opus  reiiculatum  of  hard  white 
limestone. 

i\Iore  elaborate  than  the  plan  of  this 
simple  little  house  are  the  ruins  of  the 
baths  which  have  been  uncovered  to  the 
west  of  the  house.  An  aqueduct  follows 
the  line  of  the  west  cryptoporticus  and 
separates  Horace's  villa  from  the  bath- 
structures,  which  are  probably  of  the 
time  of  the  Antonines.  There  is  one 
large,  oval  frigidarium  here  to  the  west  of 
the  cryptoporticus.  It  has  eight  niches 
with  triangular-shaped  tops  around  it, 
and  the  holes  for  the  entrance  and  egress 
of    the    water    are    visible.     Over    this 


frigidarium  a  mediaeval  church  was  built; 
its  door  and  part  of  its  wall  can  be  seen 
on  the  west  side.  A  mediaeval  cemetery 
was  made  under  the  church  by  cutting  a 
trench  through  the  floor  of  the  bath,  and 
in  this  several  skeletons  were  found  with 
medals  about  their  necks  dating  from  the 
sixth  or  the  seventh  centurj'.  In  the 
group  of  the  so-called  Baths  of  the  An- 
tonines, there  are  also  a  tepidarium  M-ith  a 
hypocaust  floor  and  the  furnace  room 
with  a  hot-air  passage  connecting  it  with 
the  hypocaust  of  the  tepidarium. 

Another  set  of  baths,  said  to  belong  to 
the  time  of  Vespasian,  lies  to  the  north  of 
this  group,  west  of  the  house  itself.  There 
are  an  oblong  frigidarium  and  an  oblong 
tepidarium  which  seems  to  have  been 
divided  at  a  later  period  into  two  smaller 
rooms  by  a  partition  across.  The  hypo- 
caust under  the  tepidarium  is  well  pre- 
served. This  tepidarium  of  the  "Baths 
of  Vespasian"  encroached  upon  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  ground  plan  of  "Horace's 
Villa." 

After  we  had  gone  over  the  excavations, 
we  ate  our  lunch  under  ilex  and  oak  trees, 
gathered  blackberries  from  the  brambles, 
and  drank  a  health  to  Horace  in  vile 
Sabinum,  then  with  our  guide  walked 
west  toward  the  highest  mountain,  per- 
haps Lucretihs.  There  above  a  vintager's 
thatched  hut,  we  found  a  gushing  fons. 
The  water  pours  out  cold  and  clear  from 
under  an  arch  of  rocks,  hurries  on  in  a 
little  brook,  falls  in  two  delicate  streams 
over  a  high  rock,  green  with  moss  and 
leaves,  then  disappears  in  the  Licenza 
valley.     De  Rossi  Nicola  echoed  Horace's 

purae  rivus  acjuae, 

and  was  greatly  diappointed  that  we 
would  not  drink.  "It  is  good  water," 
he  reiterated  in  urgent  Italian;  "it  is 
Horace's  spring!"     We  diverted  his  dis- 
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appointment  by  taking  pictures  of  the 
fon><  and  of  tlie  grove  of  silvery  olive  trees 
near. 

Late  in  tlie  afternoon  our  guide  went 
with  us  across  the  stream  to  the  little 
hill  town  of  Licenza  to  show  us  the  small 
objects  which  had  been  found  in  the 
scavi.  Licenza  is  one  of  those  towns 
perched,  as  Horace  describes  Acherontia, 
like  a  bird's  nest  high  on  the  rocks.  It 
mounts  upwards  by  many  steps,  bj'  end- 
ing narrow  ways  between  gray  stone 
antl  stucco  houses.  L^p  at  the  top  of  the 
town,  in  one  room  in  an  old  house  is  what 
Paolo  Giordani  in  his  article  in  La  Leitura 
calls  "un  vero  e  proprio  Museo  Oraziano." 
From  the  villa  itself  there  are  amphorae, 
fragments  of  marble  and  pieces  of  statues, 
and  one  little  roguish  faun's  head  which 
was  on  a  fountain.  There  are  pieces  of 
pottery,  red  bowls  of  Arretine  ware,  and 
little  lamps  (one  with  the  two  horns  on  the 
bowl).  We  were  shown  also  tesserae  of 
mosaics  that  were  on  the  wall,  the  pre- 
dominating colors  in  dull  greens  and  blues, 
with  a  few  pieces  of  old  rose.  Many 
pieces  of  a  thick  opaque  glass  were  found 
in  the  cryptoporticus.  There  are  keys 
and  spoons  too  from  the  house;  some 
exquisite  cameos  and  one  gold  ring  of 
great  value.  These  I  did  not  see.  We 
saw,  however,  the  coins  found  in  the  villa, 
among  them  some  of  Julius  Caesar, 
Agrippa,  and  Augustus.  Dice  were  found, 
weights  stamped  Avith  the  seal  of  the 
inspector,  bricks  with  the  signature 
Nmneri  Nevi.  One  curiosity  is  a  glirar- 
ium,  which  I  did  not  remember  distinctly, 
a  vase  of  terra-cotta,  inverted,  with  holes 


in  it,  used  as  a  cage  to  force  the  growth  of 
birds,  a  sort  of  incubator.  A  tombstone 
too  was  found  (we  were  not  told  just 
where)  with  a  representation  of  the  four 
seasons  and  bearing  the  Horatian  inscrip- 
tion: 

"You  are  all  doomed  to  die,  but  at  least 
you  have  lived.  In  life,  one  eats  and 
drinks;  and  so  you  ought  to  be  content 
that  you  have  lived." 

From  the  baths  also  there  are  coins  and 
stamped  bricks,  and  from  the  so-called 
Baths  of  Vespasian  there  are  many  frag- 
ments of  fresco  from  the  walls  with  deli- 
cate decoration  of  small  figures  of  persons 
and  animals  and  with  some  garden  scenes. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we 
finally  forced  ourselves  to  leave  the  valley 
of  the  Digentia.  Whether  or  not  the 
archaeologists  decide  that  the  plan  of  the 
villa  of  Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus  is  really 
before  us,  we  shall  always  feel  that  we 
mounted  to  his  Sabine  citadel.  No  late 
rose  lingered  there,  but  we  gathered  clus- 
ters of  tiny  rose-pink  stars  and  purple 
harebells  and  blue  larkspur  in  lieu  of 
myrtle,  and  weaving  simple  garlands, 
hung  them  on  a  tree,  \vith  prayers  to 
Diana,  guardian  of  mountains  and  of 
groves,  and  to  Faunus,  protector  of  the 
younglings  of  the  flock,  that  they  watch 
as  of  old  over  the  dwelling  of  their  votary, 
the  poet.  For  ourselves,  Horace  phrased 
again  our  happy  satisfaction  over  our 
journey  to  his  hills: 

Cressa  ne   careat  pulchra  dies  nota, 

"White  be  the  mark  we  make  for  day 
so  fair." 

Vassar  College. 


FIG.  11.    THE  THEATER  .\T  ASPENDUS. 


THE  ROMAN  THEATER 

{Concluded) 
CHARLES  KNAPP 


One  more  point  must  be  noticed  before 
we  leave  the  theaters  at  Pompeii  de- 
scribed at  the  end  of  the  first  article  in 
the  last  number  of  Art  and  Archaeology. 
The  back  wall  of  the  stage  {scaena)  in  the 
Roman  theater  was  regularly  pierced  Ijj' 
three  doorways.  The  stage-setting  of  a 
comedy  (the  Romans  cared  far  more  for 
comedy  than  for  tragedy)  called  for  a 
street,  on  which  one,  two,  or  three  houses 
should  be  visible.  The  scenery  was  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  doorwaj-s  of  the  houses 
called  for  by  the  play  came  opposite  the 
doorways  in  the  scaena.    In  each  side-wall 


of  the  stage  there  was,  as  one  would  sup- 
pose a  priori,  a  M'ide  entrance  to  the  stage. 
A  peculiar  convention  obtained  with 
respect  to  the  significance  of  these  side- 
entrances  to  the  stage — a  convention 
useful  indeed,  since  there  were  no  pro- 
grammes. If  an  actor  entered  by  the 
side-entrance  to  the  right  of  the  spectators 
it  was  understood  at  once  that  he  came 
from  the  citj',  probably  from  its  Forum, 
%\ithin  which  the  scene  of  the  play  was 
laid.  If  he  entered  by  the  .side-entrance 
to  the  left  of  the  .spectators,  it  was  under- 
stood that  he  was  coming  from  foreign 
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From  Lanckoronski.  St&dte  Pamphyliens  und  Pisidietis,  1,  pi.  XX\'ll. 

FIG.  13.    RESTOR.iTlON  OF  THE  ST.\GE  OF  THE  THE.\TER  AT  ,A..SPENDUS. 


parts,  via  the  harbor  of  the  town  in  wliich 
the  play  was  laid  (ancient  Greek  travel, 
antl  hence  the  travel  mentioned  so  fre- 
quently in  the  Roman  plays,  based  all  on 
Greek  originals,  was  by  sea  rather  than 
by  land) . 

The  theater  at  Aspendus,  in  Pamphylia, 
Asia  Minor,  is  the  best  preserved  of  Roman 
theaters  (fig.  11).  There  are,  in  the  main 
part  of  the  auditorium,  thirty-nine  rows 
of  seats,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
praednctio.  Upon  this  praecinctio  several 
vomitoria  give  from  a  crypta  running  round 
beneath  the  seats  of  the  media  carea. 
The  parodoi  and  the  tribunalia  are  plainly 
visible;  the  tribunal  is  reached,  in  each 
case,  by  a  special  romitorium  from  a 
covered     corridor.     Above    the    thirtv- 


nine  rows  of  seats  is  a  covered  gal- 
lery, divided  into  fifty-three  bo.x-like 
compartments.  Vitruvius  directs  that 
the  top  of  such  a  colonnade  shall  lie  in 
the  same  plane  as  the  top  of  the  scae'ta, 
the  wall  behind  the  stage,  for  the  reason 
that  the  voice  will  then  rise  with  equal 
power  till  it  reaches  the  highest  rows  of 
seats  and  the  roof.  If  the  roof  is  not  so 
high,  in  proportion  as  it  is  lower  it  will 
check  the  voice  at  the  point  which  the 
sound  first  reaches. 

The  scaena,  or  wall  at  the  back  of  the 
stage,  was  divided  into  three  stories  (the 
Romans  were  prone  to  divide  high  wall 
surfaces  thus  into  three  stories).  The 
scaena  was  here,  as  always,  richly  deco- 
rated  with    columns   and   statues.     The 
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FIG.  U.    RESTORATIOX  OF  THE  STAGE  OF  THE  THEATER  AT  ORANGE,  SOUTHERN  FRANCE. 


theater,  it  must  be  remembered,  served 
many  i)urposes  quite  apart  from  the 
production  of  plays.  In  the  theater 
large  gatherings,  for  example,  might  be 
held  for  divers  reasons.  At  such  times 
the  richly  decorated  scaena  formed  an 
attractive  background. 

In  the  theater  at  Aspendus  we  can 
still  trace,  high  above  the  stage,  the  slop- 
ing line  which  marks  where  once  the  roof 
of  the  stage  ran  (fig.  11).  Beginning  at 
the  top  of  the  rectangular  construction 
which  forms  the  side  of  the  stage  (fig.  13) 
at  the  end  nearer  the  auditorium,  the  roof 
sloped  sharply  downward  to  the  scaena. 
Such  a  roof  over  the  stage  was  prescribed 
for  acoustic  reasons.  So  too,  for  acoustic 
reasons,  it  was  ordained  that  the  floor  of 
the  stage  should  be  of  wood.  This  floor 
was  called  pnlpitum  or  pulpita,  a  word 
whence  'pulpit'  is  derived,  so  that  we  have, 
etymologically  at  least,  the  connection 
between  church  and  stage  desiderated 
by  so  man}'  worthy  persons. 

The  great  theater  at  Orange  (Roman 
Arausio)  in  the  southern  part  of  France 
(fig.  14)  was  so  well  preserved  that, 
twenty  years  or  so  ago,  large  portions  of 


the  seats  were  reconstructed,  the  stage 
was  remodeled,  and  performances  by 
French  actors,  of  ancient  and  modern 
plays  both,  have  been  given  in  this  thea- 
ter.^ The  wall  behind  the  stage  (scaena) 
is  well  preserved.  Behind  that  are  the 
greenrooms,  and  the  like,  still  in  excellent 
condition.  The  wall  (fig.  15)  behind  the 
greenrooms  is  335  feet  long,  and  120  feet 
high  (three-quarters  of  the  height  of  the 
exterior  M'all  of  the  Coliseum) .  The  ruins 
of  this  splendid  Roman  theater  dominate 
the  town  today  as  completely  as  the  Ro- 
man power  once  dominated  the  territory 
in  which  the  theater  stands.  Also  in 
northern  Africa  at  DouggJi  and  Timgad 
there  are  well-preserved  Roman  theaters 
(figs.  16,  17), 

The  student  of  the  Graeco-Roman  the- 
ater, however,  need  not  journey  abroad  to 
find  tangible  illustrations  of  the  ancient 
theater.  At  Berkeley,  California,  on  the 
grounds  of  the  University  of  California, 
stands  a  beautiful  Graeco-Roman  theater, 

'  For  an  account  of  such  performances  in 
1894,  see  an  article  entitled  "The  Comedie 
Frangaise  at  Orange,"  in  The  Century  Magazine 
for  .June,  1895. 
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the  gift  of  Mr.  William  R.  Hearst  (fig.  18). 
It  is  built  against  a  hillside,  in  Greek 
fashion.  The  parodoi  too  are  Greek;  the 
orchestra  is  circular.  The  extreme  diam- 
eter of  the  stone  theater  proper  is  250  feet, 
but  two  tiers  of  wooden  seats  have  been 
constructed  beyond  (above)  the  stone 
portion.  There  are  two  praecinctiones: 
of  these  the  lower  is  8  feet  wide,  the  upper, 
between  the  top  of  the  stone  seats  and  the 


portion  of  the  seat  and  the  remainder  of 
the  seat.  The  ordinarj-  seating  capacity 
is  about  7,000;  by  crowding  and  calling  the 
aisles  into  use  this  may  be  increased  to 
8,500.  The  stage  (fig.  19)  is  150  feet  by 
28.  In  the  center  its  height  is  7  feet; 
hence  this  stage,  at  this  point,  is  too  high 
for  the  Roman  theater,  too  low  for  the 
Greek  theater,  as  that  is  described  by 
Vitruvius.     The  pnrodoi  are  not  level,  but 


FIG.  16.     ROMAN  THE.\TER  AT  DOUGGA,  -\OKTH  AFRICA. 


wooden  addition,  7\  feet.  There  are  11 
gradus  between  the  orchestra  and  the 
lower  praecinctio:  these  are  very  low,  so 
that  chairs  must  be  set  here  for  spectators. 
Above,  between  the  two  praecinctiones, 
are  19  gradus,  cut  by  11  aisles  into  10 
cunei  or  sections.  The  seats  are  prod- 
igally constructed,  that  is,  there  is  no 
undercutting  of  the  front  of  the  seat,  and 
DO  difference  in  level  between  the  footrest 


in  the  form  of  inclined  planes  or  ramps 
leading  down  into  the  orchestra.  To  sum 
up,  this  theater  is  for  the  most  part 
Greek;  in  its  seating  arrangements  (in  the 
orchestra)  it  is  in  part  Roman;  in  the 
stage,  it  is  neither  Greek  nor  Roman. 

Thus  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  Roman 
theater-structure  mainly  as  a  receptacle, 
so  to  say,  for  spectators.  We  turn 
now  to  consider  it  with  reference  to  the 
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production  of  plays.  Our  stud}-  must 
include  the  stage,  the  scenerj',  costumes, 
music,  the  actors,  and  the  audience. 

The  stage-buildings  may  be  divided 
into  three  parts:  (1)  the  stage  proper,  the 
'boards,'  called  pxdpiium  or  pulpita; 
(2)  the  scaena  proper,  or  permanent  wall 
at  the  back  of  the  pulpitum;  (3)  the  post- 
scaenium,  or  portion  behind  the  scaena, 
containing    the    dressing-rooms    of    the 


of  the  stage.  Such  colonnades  were  at- 
tached to  the  Theater  of  Pompeyat  Rome. 
We  may  remind  the  reader  of  Vitruvius's 
two  statements  concerning  the  pulpitum: 
first,  that  it  should  be  deeper  than  that  of 
the  Greek  theater,  because  in  the  Roman 
theater  all  the  performers  play  their  parts 
on  the  stage;  secondly,  that  it  should  not 
exceed  five  feet  in  height,  else  the  senators 
and  other  distinguished  personages  who 


FIG.  17.    ROMAN  THEATER  AT  TIMGAD,  NORTH  AFRICA. 


actors,  space  for  marshalling  the  pro- 
cessions for  which  the  Romans  had  such 
fondness  (compare  the  citation  from  Hor- 
ace, pages  145-147,  above),  and  the  hke. 
\*itruvius  recommends  that  colonnades  be 
constructed  behind  the  theater,  so  that, 
when  sudden  showers  interrupt  plays, 
the  people  may  have  somewhere  to  retire 
from  the  theater,  and  that  there  may  be 
room  for  the  preparation  of  all  the  outfit 


had  seats  in  the  orchestra  would  l)e  unable 
to  see  what  was  being  i:)resentpd  on  the 
stage.  The  stage  of  the  Large  Theater  at 
Pompeii  is  a  little  more  than  three  feet  in 
height,  that  of  the  Odeum  of  Herodes 
Atticus  at  Athens  about  four  and  a  half 
feet.  When  the  Dionysiac  Theater  at 
Athens  was  reconstructed  by  Phaedrus  in 
the  third  century  A.D.,  the  stage  was 
made  four  feet,  seven  inches  high.     The 
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stage  was  usuall}'  of  great  size.  That  of 
the  Large  Theater  at  Pompeii  measured 
105  feet  by  20,  that  of  the  Odeum  of  Hero- 
des  Atticus  120  by  24,  that  of  the  Theater 
at  Orange  203  by  50.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  French,  for  the  perform- 
ances in  the  Theater  at  Orange,  found  it 
advisable  to  construct  a  stage  much  small- 
er than  that  of  the  ancient  theater.  Some 
scholars  have  seen  in  the  great  breadth  of 
the  Roman  stage  an  explanation,  at  least 
in  part,  of  the  running  scenes,  so  common 
in  Plautus,  that  is,  scenes  in  which  slaves 
are  described  as  running  in  hot  haste 
across  the  stage,  and  yet  consuming  a 
long  time  to  cover  that  space. 

Of  the  height  of  the  scaena  and  its 
decoration  something  has  been  said  above 
(page  189),  in  the  account  of  the  Theater 
at  Aspendus.  The  Theater  at  Orange 
and  the  Small  Theater  at  Pompeii  carry 
out  the  spirit  of  this  injunction.  At 
first  the  scaena  was  made  of  rough, 
unpainted  boards.  However,  the  cus- 
tom of  adorning  the  scaena  became  fixed 
at  an  early  date,  for  in  a  temporary  wooden 
theater  erected  by  Aemilius  Scaurus  in 
58  B.C.  the  scaena  was  divided  into  three 
stories,  the  lowest  of  which  was  adorned 
^^ath  slabs  of  marble;  the  middle  story 
was  lined  with  mosaics  in  glass,  and  the 
topmost  story  was  built  of  gilded  wood. 
360  marble  columns  and  3,000  bronze 
statues  graced  this  scaena.  Lanciani 
(Ancient  Rome  in  the  Light  of  Recent 
Discoveries,  242)  says  the  columns  were  of 
Lucullan  marble.    He  continues: 

No  wonder  that  the  contractor  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  drains  should  have 
required  from  M.  Scaurus  a  security 
against  any  possible  danger  of  the  sinking 
of  the  streets  in  the  transportation  of  his 
columns  and  blocks  of  marble,  so  heavy 
were  thev. 


Pliny  the  Elder  expresses  his  astonish- 
ment that  such  splendor,  especially  the 
blocks  of  marble,  should  have  been 
tolerated  in  a  city  which  took  it  amiss 
that  one  of  its  richest  citizens,  the  orator 
Crassus,  adorned  the  atrium  of  his  house 
with  six  columns  of  Hjonettan  marble, 
only  12  feet  high. 

Vitruvius  divides  scenery  into  three 
classes:  tragic,  comic,  and  satyric.  Ac- 
cording to  his  description,  the  prominent 
features  in  a  tragic  setting  were  colimms, 
pediments,  statues,  and  other  signs  of 
regal  magnificence — in  a  word  a  palace 
and  its  accessories  (or  a  temple).  In 
comedy  the  setting  represented  one  or 
more  private  houses  with  projecting 
balconies  and  Mdndows  overlooking  the 
street.  The  setting  of  a  satyric  drama, 
or  play  in  which  satj'rs  and  the  like 
appeared,  comprised  trees,  grottoes,  moun- 
tains, and  "other  rustic  objects  delineated 
in  landscape  style,"  saj^s  Vitruvius. 

In  17  of  the  25  extant  tragedies  of  Sopho- 
cles and  Euripides  the  scene  is  laid  in 
front  of  a  palace  or  a  temple.  In  these 
tragedies  the  general  character  of  the 
scenerj'  required  would  be  such  as  \'itru- 
vius  describes.  Hom'  easily  such  scenery 
was  supplied  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  the  scaena  of  the  Theater  at  Berkeley 
has  in  itself  served  achnirably  as  proper 
setting  for  performances  of  the  Birds  of 
Aristophanes  (fig.  18),  the  Eumenides  of 
Aeschylus,  and  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles 
(fig.  19).  So  the  simple  background 
erected  in  the  Harvard  Stadium  in  1900 
for  the  performance  of  the  Agamemnon 
of  Aeschylus  (fig.  20)  met  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  play.  This  background 
consisted  in  the  main  of  a  straight  wall, 
adorned  with  simple  pilasters.  In  front 
of  the  single  door  was  a  porch-like  struc- 
ture formed  by  four  columns  set  a  few 
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feet  from  the  door  and  carrying  a  pedi- 
mental  or  gable-like  structure.  So  also 
the  theater  at  Bradfield  College  in  Eng- 
land (figs.  21,  22)  was  well  adapted  to  a 
recent  performance  of  the  Alcestis.  At 
Rome,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  de- 
tails of  scenery,  costume,  and  the  like 
were  wholly  Greek.  It  will  be  convenient 
to  note  here  that  in  the  one  satyric 
drama  which  has  come  down  to  us  the 
scene  consists  of  a  country  region,  with 
the  cave  of  Polyphemus  in  the  center. 

In  Graeco-Roman  comedy  the  action,  in 
the  great  majority  of  the  plays,  took  place 
on  the  public  street,  before  one  or  more 
private  houses.'  The  Captivi  ofPlautus 
requires  but  one  house;  the  Phormio  of 
Terence  calls  for  three.  In  the  Me- 
naechmi  of  Plautus,  which  was  acted  some 
years  ago,  in  the  original,  by  the  students 
of  Barnard  College,  two  houses  are  needed. 
In  the  Graeco-Roman  theater  all  the  events 
of  the  play  went  on  in  the  open;  interior 
scenes  were  never  represented.  In  the 
Antigone  of  Sophocles,  Antigone  calls  her 
sister  Ismene  out  of  the  palace,  that 
alotie  Ismene  maj'  hear  the  decree  of 
Creon  with  respect  to  the  burial  of  their 
brothers.  The  real  reason  for  Anti- 
gone's act  is  that  the  poet  cannot  picture 
the  sisters  as  talking  within  the  palace. 
In  the  Mostellaria  of  Plautus  Philema- 
timn  completes  her  toilet  on  the  street; 
later  in  the  same  play  there  is  a  drinking- 
bout  on  the  street.  In  the  Miles  Glori- 
osus  of  Plautus  (597,  609-610)  Palaestrio, 
Pleusicles,  and  Periplecomenus  hold  an 
important  secret  conference  on  the 
street.  At  right  angles  to  the  main 
street  a  lane,  loiown  as  an  angiportum, 

'  Throughout  the  remaining  pages  of  this 
paper  the  illustrations  will  be  taken  mainly 
from  Roman  comedy,  partly  because  of  limita- 
tions of  space,  partly  because  the  Romans  so 
strongly  preferred  comedy  to  tragedy. 


sometimes,  if  not  always,  ran  back  be- 
tween the  houses.  By  this  angiportum 
access  was  had  to  the  back  or  garden  part 
of  the  houses,  or  to  the  country  (the  rus 
that  figures  so  largely  in  the  Roman 
comedies);  by  the  angiportum,  again,  an 
actor  might  leave  the  stage  and  return 
to  it  by  a  roundabout  route,  as  Davus 
does  so  cleverly  in  Terence,  Andria, 
732-746.  The  angiportum,  finally,  was 
a  favorite  place  for  eavesdroppers.  One 
and  the  same  scene  served  for  all  towns 
alike.  In  the  Menaechmi  of  Plautus, 
72-73,  the  prologist  says,  "This  city  is 
for  the  present  Epidamnus,  while  this 
play  is  on:  when  another  play  shall  be 
acted,  it  will  become  another  toMai."  In 
the  prologue  of  the  Truculentus  of  Plau- 
tus the  text  is  sadly  corrupt :  yet  it  is  clear 
that  the  speaker  of  the  prologue  is  saying 
that  the  stage  represents  Athens  "so  long 
as  we  are  acting  this  plaj'."  This  implies, 
it  would  seem,  that  the  scenic  resources 
of  the  Roman  theater  were  after  all  not 
very  elaborate  or  at  least  that  the  scenic 
artists  were  not  very  precise  in  delinea- 
tion of  landscapes.  Compare,  too,  what 
is  said  in  the  next  paragraph  about  change 
of  scenery. 

The  scenery  consisted  of  painted  boards. 
If  there  were  three  houses  in  the  scene, 
the  house-door  was  set  in  each  case 
opposite  the  door  in  the  scaena  (see  above, 
page  187).  If  only  one  or  two  houses 
were  required,  we  maj^  suppose  that  one 
or  two  doors  in  the  scaena  were  kept 
closed.  Changes  of  scenery  were  infre- 
quent. No  extant  Roman  plaj'  requires 
such  change.  In  only  one  extant  Greek 
tragedy,  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  is  a  change 
of  scenery  necessary,  from  a  modern 
point  of  view.  Part  of  the  action  is  laid 
before  the  tent  of  Ajax  in  the  midst  of  the 
Greek  host  before  Troy,  part  (the  suicide 
of  Ajax)  on  a  lonely  stretch   of   shore. 
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Yet,  when  this  play  was  produced  in  New 
York  City  some  years  ago  by  resident 
Greeks,  no  attempt  was  made  to  change 
the  scene.  Ajax  slew  himself  in  one 
corner  of  the  extremely  small  stage,  a 
short  distance  only  from  the  place  where 
all  the  preceding  action  of  the  play  had 
gone  on.  The  audience,  however,  felt 
no  difficulty.  The  unfamiharity  of  a 
modern  audience  with  Greek  and  Latin  of 
course  forces  the  audience  to  strain  its 
attention  on  what  is  actually  happening 
on  the  stage,  and  leaves  it  little  or  no 
time  for  criticism  of  such  matters  as  the 
failure  to  change  the  setting  in  the  Ajax. 
So  far  as  I  know,  there  were  no  com- 
plaints when,  at  the  performance  of  the 
Phormio  at  Harvard  in  1894  there  was 
no  real  angiportum,  though  one  is  de- 
manded by  the  play;  the  painter,  by  a 
skilful  use  of  perspective,  had  created 
the  illusion  of  such  an  angiportum,  a  copy 
of  the  Street  of  the  Hanging  Balcony  at 
Pompeii.  The  eavesdropper  merely  stood 
before  this  painted  street:  yet  no  one,  so 
far  as  I  know,  complained.  The  ancient 
audience,  on  the  other  hand,  demanded 
far  less  in  the  way  of  illusion  than  we 
moderns  have  learned  to  expect;  a  true 
comparison,  in  this  regard,  lies  between 
such  an  audience  and  the  audience  of 
Shakespeare's  time,  not  between  us  and 
the  ancient  Greek  or  Roman  audience. 

That  changes  of  scenery  did  occur, 
however,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Vi- 
truvius  describes  the  devices  used  to 
•effect  such  change.  The  painted  boards 
in  front  of  the  scaena  were  so  arranged 
that  they  might  be  drawn  asunder  and 
shoved  out  of  the  way.  Such  scenery  was 
called  scaena  dudilis,  "a  drawable  scene," 
"movable  scenery."  When  several  plays, 
laid  in  different  places,  were  to  be  given 
in  succession  on  one  day,  it  would  be  a 
simple  matter  to  set  them  all  before  the 


performances  of  the  day  began,  and  then, 
at  the  proper  moment,  to  withdraw  the 
front  scene  and  display  the  scene  behind, 
previously  all  set  up.  On  the  sides  of  the 
stage,  connected  in  some  way  with  the 
scenery  at  the  back,  were  arrangements 
called  by  the  Greeks  wipiaKTOL,  by  the 
Romans  scaenae  versiles,  "revolvers." 
These  were  large  triangular  prisms  re- 
volving on  a  socket  or  base,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  modern  revolving  bookcase. 
Upon  the  three  faces  of  the  prism  were 
painted  different  pictures,  arranged,  how- 
ever, so  that  the  particular  face  which 
for  the  moment  was  turned  toward  the 
spectators  matched  the  back  scene. 
To  both  kinds  of  scaenae  or  scenery 
Vergil  alludes,  in  Georgics  3.24,  the  pas- 
sage referred  to  above  (page  145).  If  a 
partial  change  of  scene  was  desired,  it 
might  be  effected  by  turning  the  prisms; 
a  complete  change  could  be  made  by 
simultaneously  turning  the  prisms  and 
removing  the  back  scene.  Before  the 
play  began  the  scenery  was  hidden  by  a 
curtain;  as  set  forth  above  (page  145),  this 
was  lowered  when  the  play  tiegan,  raised 
when  the  play  was  over. 

There  were  arrangements  also  l)y  which 
personages — e.g.,  gods — might  appear  in 
mid-air,  or  might  come  up  from  the  nether 
world.  The  arrival  of  gods  was  accom- 
panied by  stage-thunder;  a  striking  in- 
stance is  to  be  found  in  the  Amphitruo  of 
Plautus,  10.53  ff. 

From  various  passages  in  the  plays 
of  Plautus  and  Terence  and  from  an- 
cient vases  we  get  hints  of  the  costume 
and  make-up  of  actors.  Professional  cos- 
tumers,  known  as  choregi  or  choragi, 
supplied  everything  needed  for  the  equip- 
ment of  actors.  The  senex  or  old  man 
is  regularly  white-haired;  one  is  described 
as  knock-kneed,  large -paunched,  fat- 
cheeked,    short,   with    black    eyes,    and 
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long  jaws,  and  rather  flat-footed;  another 
is  white-haired  and  white-liearded;  most, 
if  not  all,  old  men  in  the  plays  carried  a 
staff  or  cane,  with  a  crook  handle.  Philoc- 
rates,  a  young  man  in  the  Captivi  of 
Plautus,  is  thin-faced,  sharp-nosed,  pale, 
black-eyed,  with  hair  in  curls  and  ringlets. 
The  young  men  regularly  had  dark  hair, 


setting  forth  from  home  to  meet  a  slave 
from  another  household,  and  fearing  that 
this  other  may  pass  him  on  the  way, 
calls  to  those  within  his  house,  "  If 
any  red-head  comes  looking  for  me 
.  .  .  ."  The  other,  who  has  just 
arrived,  overhears  him  and  cries,  "There, 
there,  that  will  do:  he's  here!"     Red  hair, 


FIG.  20. 


PERFORMAXCE  OF  .\ESCHYLUS'  AG.\ME\IN0X  IN  THE  H.\RV.\RD  STADIUM 
AT  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


and  plenty  of  it.  In  the  Pseudolus  of 
Plautus  the  slave  Pseudolus  is  red-headed, 
with  a  paunch,  thick-ankled,  swarthy, 
large-headed,  sharp-eyed,  red-faced,  and 
with  huge  feet.  The  huge  feet  are,  how- 
ever, an  abnormal  feature,  for  by  them, 
rather  than  by  the  rest  of  the  description, 
Pseudolus  is  instantly  identified.  In  the 
Phormio    of    Terence    the    slave    Geta, 


then,  belonged  regularly  to  the  slave. 
In  the  Miles  Gloriosus  of  Plautus  arrange- 
ments are  making  whereby  someone  is 
presently  to  masquerade  as  a  sailor  or 
skipper.  Here  are  the  orders  covering 
the  plan: 

Come  to  us  garbed  as  a  skipper.  Wear 
a  sea-hued  broadbrim,  and  a  sea-hued 
cloak.     Have  this  cloak  fastened  on  vour 
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shoulder,  so  as  to  leave  the  arm  bare. 
Pretend  to  be  a  sailor.  You  can  get  your 
make-up  at  the  house  of  our  old  friend 
here:  he  has  fishermen  slaves. 

The  traveller  coming  from  foreign  parts 
wore  a  petasus,  or  broadbrimmed  hat; 
sometimes  this  hung  down  his  back.  In 
the  Trinummus  of  Plautus  the  trickster 
wears  an  extraordinarily  wide  petasus. 
Charmides,  who  is  watching  him,  cries, 
"By  Jove,  yon  fellow  is  of  the  mushroom 
brood :  he  hides  every  inch  of  him  with 
his  head."  A  character  common  in  the 
plays  is  the  7n.iles  or  miles  gloriosus,  the 
braggart  captain  who  boasts  forever  of 
his  (imaginary)  exploits  as  soldier.  He 
wears  a  chla7nys  (a  kind  of  Greek  cloak), 
a  petasus,  and  a  sword. 

Most  of  the  plays  are  laid  in  Athens. 
A  non-Athenian  costiune  is  recognizable 
at  sight.  In  the  Poenulus  of  Plautus, 
Hanno,  a  Carthaginian,  appears  (this 
play  is  not  laid  at  Athens,  but  at  Calydon 
in  Aetolia).  His  costume  is  recognized 
at  once  as  Punic  by  Milphio,  the  slave, 
and  his  master  Agorastocles.  Hanno 
evidently  wears  no  pallium,  or  cloak;  his 
long  tunic  has  long  hanging  sleeves.  One 
of  the  characters  says  Hanno  is  garbed  as 
a  woman.  In  a  word,  the  comments  on 
Hanno's  costume  are  such  as,  in  a  certain 
type  of  modern  comedy  or  farce,  we  should 
hear  on  the  costimae  of  a  Chinaman. 

In  the  later  days  of  the  Roman  theater 
the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the 
actor's  make-up  was  the  persona,  or  mask, 
fashioned  of  terra-cotta.  In  the  best 
days  of  the  Roman  drama,  however,  the 
days  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  masks  were 
not  used.  Grease  paints,  wigs,  etc.,  then 
sufficed.  The  masks,  when  adopted, 
about  115  B.C.,  were  the  conventional 
masks  of  the  Greek  stage.  For  each 
important  personage  in  tragedy  a  mask 
was  evolved;  it  is  said  that  actors  studied 


the  lines  of  the  traditional  mask  as  closely 
as  they  did  the  lines  of  the  play  itself. 
For  comedy,  44  types  of  mask  were 
developed,  9  for  old  men,  11  for  young 
men,  7  for  slaves,  3  for  old  women,  and 
14  for  young  women.  As  an  actor  came 
on  the  stage  the  audience  could  tell  at 
once,  by  costume  and  mask,  especially  the 
latter,  what  role  he  was  to  play.  All 
this,  grotesque  as  it  may  seem  at  first  to 
us,  was,  in  the  absence  of  programmes, 
helpful  to  the  ancient  spectator. 

Some  details  concerning  masks  may  be 
given.  Miserly  old  men  had  close-clipped 
hair;  soldiers  wore  huge  manes.  A  dark, 
sunliurned  complexion  was  sign  of  rugged 
health,  and  so  was  given  to  soldiers  and 
country  youth.  A  white  complexion 
showed  effeminacy;  a  palHd  (i.e.  sallow 
or  j-ellow)  complexion  gave  evidence  of 
ill  health  or  showed  that  the  wearer  was 
suffering  from  the  ravages  of  love.  The 
eyebrows  were  strongly  marked  and  char- 
acteristic. When  drawn  up  they  denoted 
pride,  impudence,  or  wrath.  The  old 
father,  at  one  time  ablaze  with  wrath,  at 
another  brimful  of  affection,  had  one 
eyebrow  drawn  up,  to  denote  wrath,  the 
other  in  its  natural  position ;  and  he  kept 
that  side  of  his  face  to  the  spectators 
which  had  the  eyebrow  in  keeping  with 
his  temper  of  the  moment.  Old  men  and 
parasites  had  hook  noses;  country  youths 
had  snub  noses. 

In  the  days  of  Plautus  and  Terence 
plays  were  not  divided  into  acts;  they 
were  acted  through  without  pause.  Once 
only  in  our  extant  plays  is  there  reference 
to  a  break  in  the  acting  made  by  music. 
In  Pseudolus  573-573  A,  at  the  close  of 
what  we  shall  call  an  act,  Pseudolus  says: 
"I  Avill  go  forth;  meanwhile  the  flute- 
player  will  be  here  and  will  minister  to 
your  pleasure."  Pseudolus  appears  pres- 
ently at  574,  to  open  the  very  next  scene. 
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For  music  in  Roman  pla3^s  we  have, 
however,  quite  apart  from  this  single 
reference  in  the  extant  plays,  plenty  of 
evidence.  The  evidence  finds  its  most 
interesting  form  in  the  representations 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  from  Roman 
days,  of  actual  scenes  in  comedies.  These 
show  the  musician  (regularl}-  there  is  but 
one  musician,  a  woman)  playing  the  double 
tibiae,  an  instrument  resembling  the  flute. 
The  flute-player  appeared  on  the  stage 
with  the  actors.  When  the  Phormio  of 
Terence  was  produced  at  Harvard  in 
1894,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  two 
flute-players  appeared  on  the  stage  with 
the  actors.  At  the  performance  of  the 
Agamemnon  of  Aeschj'lus  at  Harvard  in 
1906  (fig.  20)  one  flute-player  appeared 
with  the  chorus,  in  the  orchestra.  In 
neither  case,  however,  did  the  visible 
musicians  play  a  note:  the  music  was 
supplied  by  hidden  performers.  The 
musical  accompaniment  for  Roman  plays 
was  the  work  of  slaves;  the  making  of 
music,  as  author  or  jilayer,  was  beneath 
the  dignity  of  a  true  Roman. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  about  the 
actors.  Among  the  Romans  the  actor  or 
participant  in  any  spectacle  on  the  stage, 
especially  if  he  appeared  for  money,  lost 
all  civil  rights.  Actors,  then,  were  ineli- 
gible to  hold  office.  We  may  recall  the  in- 
structive story  told  of  Decimus  Laberius, 
the  writer  of  mimes,  compelled  by  Julius 
Caesar  to  act  in  one  of  his  owii  productions. 
When  Laberius  came  do^\^^  from  the 
stage,  Caesar  gave  to  him  a  gold  ring  and 
400,000  sesterces.  The  400,000  sesterces 
were  the  property  qualification  necessary 
to  the  status  of  eques;  the  gold  ring  was 
worn  by  the  eques  as  outward  evidence  of 
his  status.  By  these  gifts,  then,  Caesar 
was  restoring  to  Laberius  the  equestrian 
status  he  had  lost  by  appearing  as  actor. 
With  the  son  of  an  actor  or  actress  not 


even  the  great-granddaughter  of  a  sena- 
tor, in  the  male  Hne,  could  contract  a 
lawful  marriage.  Originally  magistrates 
had  the  right  to  scourge  actors  whenever 
and  wherever  they  saw  fit,  but  Augustus 
limited  this  right  to  the  time  of  the  ludi 
and  to  the  theater  itself.  Yet  Augustus 
exercised  a  strict  supervision  over  actors; 
he  caused  one  actor  to  be  beaten  with  rods 
through  the  three  theaters,  and  another, 
on  complaint  of  a  praetor,  to  be  scourged 
in  the  atrium  of  his  own  house,  the  general 
public  being  admitted  to  the  spectacle. 
Naturally,  in  view  of  what  has  been  said, 
actors  were  in  general  men  of  inferior 
station,  slaves,  or  freedmen.  Sucli  free- 
born  persons  as  appeared  on  the  stage 
were  not  Romans,  but  foreigners — Greeks, 
Asiatics,  or  Egyptians.  Still,  distin- 
guished actors  sometimes  attained  a 
high  place  in  public  esteem,  even  though 
their  political  disabilities  were  not  re- 
moved. In  comedj^  Q.  Roscius  Gallus, 
and  in  tragedy  Claudius  Aesopus,  con- 
temj)oraries  of  Cicero,  achieved  enviable 
reputations  and  amassed  great  fortunes. 
In  his  speech  Pro  Arehia  Cicero  says: 

Who  was  not  deeply  moved  lately 
when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Roscius? 
So  perfect  was  his  art,  so  charming  his 
grace,  that  one  felt  he  should  never  have 
died.  By  the  mere  movements  of  his 
body  he  had  won  from  us  strong  affection. 

In  Terence's  time  L.  Ambivius  Turpio 
had  been  famous. 

The  famous  "rule  of  three  actors," 
which  scholars  long  insisted  had  governed 
the  distribution  of  roles  in  Greek  i:)lays, 
so  that  all  the  roles  of  a  Greek  play,  how- 
ever numerous,  were  divided,  they  held, 
among  three  actors  and  only  three,  had  no 
meaning  for  the  Roman  theater.*    It  has 

'  Its  applicability  to  the  Greek  theater, 
at  least  that  of  the  best  days,  has  recently  been 
vigorously  challenged  by  an  American  scholar. 
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been  held  that  four  plays  of  Plautus  re- 
quire at  least  four  actors;  ten  plays  require 
five  actors;  two  require  six  actors.  So 
three  plays  of  Terence  require  six  actors. 
One  last  point  may  be  noted  here. 
In  all  kinds  of  Roman  dramatic  perform- 
ances, except  the  mime  and  the  pan- 
tomime, all  the  roles  were  taken  by  men. 
The  Romans  themselves  vigorously  assail 


temporary  evidence  in  the  second  pro- 
logue to  Terence's  Hecyra: 

And  now  for  my  sake  give  ear  to  what  I 
am  about  to  ask.  I  am  bringing  before 
you  again  the  Hecyra,  which  I  have  never 
"been  suffered  to  act  in  peace  and  quiet. 
When  first  I  tried  to  act  this  play,  I  had 
no  chance,  for  the  excitement  about  some 
prize-fighters,  the  noise  of  parties  forming 
for  that  show,  the  confusion  and  the  shrieks 


FIG.  21.    THE  GREEK  THE.\TER  OF  BR.\DFIELD  COLLEGE,  BERKSHIRE,  ENGLAND. 


the    immorality   of   the   mime    and    the 
pantomime. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  audience. 
Admission  to  theatrical  performances  was 
free  to  all  classes  of  the  community, 
except  at  first  to  slaves  and  foreigners. 
Later,  slaves,  too  were  admitted,  and  of 
course  foreigners;  slaves  in  attendance  on 
their  masters  cannot  long  have  been 
excluded.  For  the  presence  of  women  in 
the  theater  as  early  as  the  time  of  Terence 
(that  is,  before  160  B.C.),  we  have  con- 


of  the  women  drove  me  off  before  I  had 
half  finished.  I  tried  it  again.  You 
liked  the  first  part,  when  suddenly  a  report 
ran  through  the  theater  that  a  gladiatorial 
exhibition  was  to  be  given  that  day. 
Off  flew  the  spectators,  shouting,  hust- 
ling, fighting  to  get  places  at  the  gladia- 
torial combat.  I  had  a  second  time  to 
give  way.  Now  there  is  no  crowd ;  now 
there  is  silence  and  quiet,  no  counter- 
attraction;  a  chance  has  been  given  to 
me  at  last  to  act  my  part,  and  to  you  to 
honor  the  author  whose  play  I  am  seeking 
to  produce.     For  my  sake  be  silent  and 
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listen,  that  he  may  have  the  heart  to 
write  other  plays,  and  that  it  may  pay  me 
to  learn  new  plays  and  produce  them,  at 
my  expense,  for  your  amusement. 

The  speaker  was  the  famous  actor  and 
stage-manager,  L.  Ambivius  Turpio. 

The  prologue  to  the  Poenulus  of  Plau- 
tus  is  exceptionally  good: 

Be  silent  and  hearken  unto  me,  and  sit 
ye  quietly  on  the  benches — such  are  the 
orders  of  General,  General — General  what 
you  do  think?  General  Stagemanager — 
orders  meant  both  for  those  who  came 
hungry  and  for  those  who  breakfasted 
before  thej'  came.  Those  who  ate  first 
were  by  far  the  wiser;  those  who  came 
hungry  must  fill  themselves  with  the 
plays.'  If  a  man  has  an^'thing  to  eat,  it's 
the  height  of  folly  to  come  here  on  an 
empty  stomach,  to  listen  to  us.  Arise, 
Sir  Herald,  and  proclaim  silence.  I've 
been  waiting  to  see  if  you  knew  your  duty. 
Lift  up  your  voice,  exert  it  well :  it  is  your 
voice  whereby  you  get  your  living.  If  you 
don't  shout  out  now  you'll  have  a  chance 
to  die  by  and  by  of  silent  starvation.  Let 
not  the  ushers  move  about  before  my  face 
or  conduct  anyone  to  a  seat  while  an 
actor  is  on  the  stage.  Those  who  slept 
too  long,  and  so  came  late,  ought  either  to 
stand  up  or  to  shorten  their  sleep.  Let 
not  slaves  block  up  the  way  and  so  cheat 
freemen  out  of  their  places.  Women  that 
have  nursing  babies  should  look  after 
them  at  home,  and  not  bring  them  to  the 
plaj-,  lest  the  nurses  themselves  get  thirsty 
and  the  babies  die  of  hunger,  or  else, 
through  hunger,  Vtleat  like  kids.  Let  the 
women  look  on  in  silence,  let  them  laugh 
quietlj'',  let  them  keep  from  droning  away 
in  their  sing-song  voices,  let  them  put  oft' 
their  conversation  till  they  get  home,  lest 
they  be  a  plague  to  men  here  as  well  as  in 
their  own  homes. 

Since  the  whole  po]3ulation  was  at  lib- 
erty to  come,  free  of  charge,  the  theaters 
were  constructed  to  accommodate  large 
throngs.  Yet  the  statements  made  in 
ancient  writers  (and  frequentlj'  repeated 

'  Note  the  plural  here. 


in  modern  books)  of  the  vast  numbers  of 
seats  in  ancient  structures,  theatrical, 
amphitheatrical,  circensian,  are  much 
exaggerated.  Plinj^  the  Elder  declares 
that  the  Theatrum  Pompeii  seated  40,000 
persons.  This  Ch.  Huelsen,  the  distin- 
guished German  archaeologist,  refuses 
to  believe.  He  calculates  that  this 
theater  could  seat  at  most  17,500,  the 
Theatrum  IMarcelli  9,000  to  10,000"'. 
The  Large  Theater  at  Pompeii  could 
seat  5,000.  Though  these  figures  come 
far  short  of  Pliny's,  the}'  nevertheless 
prove  the  enormous  size  of  the  ancient 
Roman  theaters. 

That  the  audience  was  anything  but 
quiet  and  orderly  appears  from  the  pro- 
logues to  the  Hecyra  and  the  Poenulus, 
already  translated  in  part  (pages  202-203). 
We  find  similar  appeals  in  the  prologues 
to  many  other  plays.  For  a  much  later 
date  we  have  Horace's  testimony  (page 
145).  The  audience  was  not  slow  to  ex- 
press its  approval  or  disapproval.  Actors 
and  actresses  were  at  times  hissed  off  the 
stage.  ]\Iuch  noise  was  due,  no  doubt,  to 
the  hired  claque;  the  prologue  to  the 
Amphitruo  of  Plautus  gives  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  such  a  clacjue. 

One  source  of  disorder  remains  to  be 
noted,  the  interchange  of  remarks  be- 
tween actors  and  spectators.  Of  this 
there  is  space  to  mention  but  two  exam- 
ples. In  the  prologue  to  the  Captivi  of 
Plautus,    the    prologist,    after    outlining 

'°  The  basis  of  his  calculations  of  the  seating 
capacity  of  the  theaters,  and  of  the  Coliseum  is 
the  number  of  linear  feet  of  seating-space  avail- 
able. If  this  number  could  be  calculated 
exactly  (the  condition  of  the  ruins  unfortunate- 
ly makes  this  impossible),  it  would  be  easy  to 
get  the  total  of  seats  by  allotting  16  inches 
to  each  spectator  (see  above,  page  147).  .Any- 
one who  has  ever  been  at  pains  to  check  up 
popular  or  newspaper  conceptions  of  the 
seating-capacity  of  modern  buildings,  ball- 
grounds,  etc.,  will  put  no  faith  in  ancient 
estimates  of  seating  capacity. 
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the  somewhat  intricate  plot  of  the  play, 
says  to  the  spectators,  "Have  I  said 
enough?  Do  you  understand  the  plot?" 
They  answer  in  the  affirmative,  all  save 
one,  for  the  prologist  exclaims,  "By 
Jove,  there's  a  man  in  the  back  who  says 
No.  My  good  sir,  come  nearer.  If 
you  can't  find  room  to  sit  dowTi,  you  can 


What?  I  know  nothing,  I  see  nothing,  I 
go  blindl.y,  I  cannot  tell  whither  to  go  or 
where  I  am  or  who  I  am.  I  pray  you, 
spectators  kind,  help  me,  help  me,  and 
show  me  the  man  who  stole  it.  (Follows 
a  voice  from  the  audience:)  What's  that 
you  say,  sir?  I'm  resolved  to  trust  ^jou;  I 
know  by  your  face  that  you  are  an  honest 
man.  What's  that  you  say?  (Then  to 
the  other  spectators.)   What's  the  matter? 


FIG.  22.    SCEXE  FROM  THE  ALCESTIS  OF  EURIPIDES,  AS  GIVEN  IN  THE  GREEK  THEATER  OF 
BRADFIELD  COLLEGE,  BERKSHIRE. 


find  room  to  walk"  (there  is  a  play  on 
words  here:  ivalk  is  meant  to  suggest 
"walk  out  of  the  theater").  In  the  Aulu- 
laria  of  Plautus  the  miser,  who  has  just 
lost  the  pot  of  gold  he  had  been  jealously 
guarding,  rushing  on  the  stage  in  wild 
excitement,  cries: 

I'm  dead,  I'm  killed,  I'm  slain !  Whither 
shall    I    run?    Hold!      Hold!      Whom? 


What  are  you  laughing  at?  I  know  you: 
I  know  there's  many  a  thief  here,  many 
a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  (Then  to 
the  one  honest  man :)  What,  what?  None 
of  these  spectators  has  it?  You've 
killed  me.  Tell  me,  who  has  it,  who  has 
it?  You  don't  know?  Ah  me,  poor 
luckless  wight,  I'm  slain,  I'm  killed,  I'm 
dead! 

Columbia  Utviversity. 
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THERE  was  a  time,  psychologists  tell 
us,  when  man  could  not  say,  "I  am 
I,  and  my  neighbor  is  himself." 

Through  this  lack  of  a  sense  of  per- 
sonality his  conduct  under  the  treat- 
ment meted  out  to  hun  by  his  neighbors 
was  scarcely  more  than  a  mechanical 
reaction.  But  the  time  did  come  at  last 
when  he  reaUzed  that  he  was  a  personal 
being  apart  from  others  of  his  kind .  Con- 
sequently a  radical  change  took  place  in 
the  nature  of  his  reactions;  thej-  were  now 
consciously  directed  towards  the  personal 
source  of  the  treatment  and  took  the  form 
of  a  show  of  thanks  or  of  resentment.  Out 
of  the  former — the  ^\^sh  to  return  good 
for  good — developed  the  blessing,  while 
out  of  the  latter  developed  the  curse,  two 
institutions  of  worki-wide  range  but 
particularly  characteristic  of  the  Orient. 
With  the  curse  only  are  we  concerned 
here. 

Often  one's  enemj^  was  hedged  from 
direct  injury  by  distance,  walls,  or 
bodyguards.  All  the  aggrieved  could  do 
was  to  wish  and  wish  and  u'ish  for  harm 
to  befall  him.  Perhaps  in  the  frenzy  of 
frustrated  desire  he  would  rehearse  on  a 
clay  or  waxen  image  the  Anolence  he  would 
like  to  visit  on  the  living  foe.  By  a 
strange  coincidence  the  foe  fell  ill  and 
died.  With  a  great  tour  de  force  of 
reason  he  concluded  that  this  was  the 
result  of  his  dramatic  ^\^sh.  The  many 
advantages  of  this  method  of  secret  mur- 
der appealed  to  him  and  he  accepted  it  as 
an  article  of  life.  The  curse  was  now 
an  institution. 

But  man  is  a  creature  of  short-cuts. 
Soon  he  asked  himself,  "Why  should  a 
sohd   image   be   essential."     His  answer 


was  the  use  of  outline  sketches  on  the 
flat.  Later  he  asked,  "Why  need  even 
a  sketch,  if  the  name  of  a  man  is  the 
man  himseK?"  In  reply  he  wrote  the 
name  of  his  foe  on  a  potsherd,  or  a  frag- 
ment of  metal,  or  a  shred  of  papyrus,  and 
visited  his  wish  upon  it,  for  it  was  now 
indeed  the  foe's  very  person. 

At  this  point  in  the  development  of  the 
curse  we  first  observe  it  among  the 
Greeks.  WTience  they  derived  it  we  may 
never  know,  yet  probability  points  to  the 
Semitic  Orient  and  Egj-pt  as  the  sources 
of  the  leading  influences.  These  coming 
into  contact  with  the  native  magical 
practices  of  the  early  Hellenes,  pro- 
duced the  remarkable  hybrid,  the  Greek 
curse-tablet — Karadeafios  or  "binding 
down."  Emigrating  Greeks  brought  the 
practice  with  them  to  the  shores  of  Italy, 
where  it  in  its  turn  was  crossed  with 
native  Italic  magic  to  produce  the  form 
of  curse-tablet  peculiar  to  Italy — defixio 
or  "  pegging  do-mi."  Now  it  can  be  seen 
at  a  glance  that  these  two  national  types 
of  curse-tablet  are  only  varieties  of  one 
and  the  same  species.  To  the  species 
alone  we  purpose  to  confine  our  attention, 
but  in  order  fully  to  understand  it  we 
must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  one 
of  the  great  family  of  magical  practices 
and  can  be  explained  only  in  the  light 
of  its  family  history. 

The  simplest  form  of  the  curse-tablet  is 
a  roughly  rectangular  sheet  of  lead  of 
about  the  area  of  half  a  dozen  postage 
stamps.  This  had  inscribed,  or  more 
correctly,  incised  upon  it  the  name  of  an 
enemy,  and  was  originally  thro\\ai  into 
some  body  of  water  or  into  a  grave.  In 
Greek  lands  several  large  deposits  of  these 
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have  been  found  in  clried-up  wells  or 
opened  graves.  In  this  easy  and  clandes- 
tine fashion  the  resorter  to  magic  dro-svned 
or  buried  his  enemy,  as  the  case  may  be, 
not  in  symbol  but  in  fact.  Moreover,  the 
death-stroke  of  the  curse  was  supposed  to 
reach  past  the  mortal  body  to  the  very 
soul  and  to  dispatch  it,  too,  to  the  end  of 
time.  In  the  later  period  of  the  practice 
the  spirits  of  those  drowned  at  sea,  or  of 
the  dead  within  the  tombs  in  which  the 
leaden  tablets  were  cast,  were  brought  in 
some  mysterious  way  to  conMnunicate 
the  wish  of  the  curser  to  the  gods  of  the 
lower  regions,  who  were  bound  by  the 
very  nature  of  magic  to  put  the  curses  into 
effect.  In  other  words,  the  layer  of  lead 
was  a  letter,  as  it  is  actually  called  in  one 
tablet;  the  grave  or  well  was  the  letter-box 
in  the  nether  postal  service;  the  spirits  of 
the  departed,  especially  of  those  who  had 
died  violent  or  premature  deaths,  were  the 
postmen;  and  the  infernal  gods  were  the 
receiving  correspondents.  To  continue 
the  figure — not  too  modern  either  for  an 
ancient  custom — the  proper  incantation 
of  a  formula  when  the  letter  was  consigned 
to  the  box  was  tantamount  to  a  special 
stamp  insuring  prompt  delivery  and  an 
equally  prompt  reply.  That  this  means 
of  wreaking  vengeance  on  a  foe  was  not  an 
idle  routine  but  was  believed  to  be  thor- 
oughlv  efficient  is  made  clear  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  crime  before  the  law  to  resort 
to  it. 

The  most  highly  developed  form  of  the 
curse-tablet  is  exceedingly  complicated 
and  has  the  marks  of  studied  organiza- 
tion. The  simple  form  we  have  just 
surveyed  was  such  that  even  a  fool  or 
waj'faring  man  could  use  it  effectually 
•without  training.  The  use  of  the  elab- 
orated form,  on  the  contrary,  was  con- 
fined to  those  who  had  been  tutored  by 
experts  in  the  magical  liturgies.     Further- 


more, this  professional  class,  fearful  of  a 
shrinking  of  their  revenues,  after  the 
manner  of  the  master  soothsayers  at 
Philippi,  took  great  care  that  the  layman 
should  know  as  little  as  possible  of  their 
craft.  In  brief,  they  managed  to  secure  a 
monopoly  in  magical  operations,  consti- 
tuting themselves  a  sort  of  Magic  Trust 
Company  which  had  as  the  main  clause  of 
its  charter,  so  to  speak,  the  artificial 
intricacy  of  its  formulae.  The  extent  of 
the  possibilities  of  their  business  may  be 
readily  grasped  if  we  accept  at  its  face 
value  the  word  of  an  authority  on  ancient 
eastern  life: 

The  belief  in  magic  penetrated  the 
whole  substance  of  life  .... 
constantly  appearing  in  the  simplest  acts 
of  the  daily  household  routine,  as  much  a 
matter  of  course  as  sleep  or  the  prepara- 
tion of  food. 

We  shall  now  consider  one  of  these  com- 
plicated formulae,  choosing  as  the  most 
suitable  for  our  purposes  one  of  the  five 
Roman  tablets  of  the  period  of  Julius 
Caesar  that  are  now  in  the  Archaeological 
Museum  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
A  condensed  translation  would  run  on 
this  wise: 

Good  and  beautiful  Proserpina  (or 
Salvia,  shouldst  thou  prefer),  mayest 
thou  wrest  away  the  health,  bodj', 
complexion,  strength,  and  faculties  of 
Plotius  and  consign  him  to  thy  husband, 
Pluto.  Grant  that  by  his  own  devices  he 
may  not  escape  this  penalty.  Mayest 
thou  consign  him  to  the  quartan,  tertian, 
and  daily  fevers  to  war  and  wrestle  with 
him  until  they  snatch  away  his  very  soul. 
Wherefore,  I  hand  over  this  victim  to 
thee,  Proserpina  (or,  shouldst  thou  pre- 
fer, Acherusia).  Maj'est  thou  summon 
for  me  the  three-headed  hound  Cerberus 
to  tear  out  the  heart  of  Plotius,  and 
mayest  thou  pledge  thyself  to  give  him 
three  offerings — dates,  figs,  and  a  black 
swine — should  he  finish  his  task  before 
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the  month  of  :\Iarch.  These  offerings, 
Proserpma,  I  shall  entrust  to  thee  as 
soon  as  thou  hast  made  good  my  vow. 
Proserpina  Salvia,  I  give  thee  the  head  of 
Plotius,  the  slave  of  Avonia,  his  brow  and 
eyebrows,  eyelids  and  pupils.  I  give 
thee  his  ears,  nose,  nostrils,  tongue,  lips, 
and  teeth,  so  he  may  not  speak  his  pain; 
his  neck,  shoulders,  arms,  and  fingers,  so 
he  may  not  aid  himself;  his  breast,  liver, 
heart,  and  lungs,  so  he  may  not  locate  his 
pain;  his  bowels,  belly,  navel, and  flanks, 
so  he  may  not  sleep  the  sleep  of  health ; 
his  thighs,  knees,  legs,  shanks,  feet, 
ankles,  heels,  toes,  and  toe-nails,  so  he 
may  not  stand  of  his  o-mi  strength.  As 
Plotius  has  prepared  a  curse  against  me, 
in  like  manner  do  I  consign  him  to  thee 
to  visit  a  curse  on  him  ere  the  end  of 
February.  May  he  most  miserably  per- 
ish and  depart  this  life.  Mayest  thou  so 
irrevocably  damn  him  that  his  eyes  may 
never  see  the  light  of  another  month. 

A  study  of  the  j^lan  of  this  curse  throws 
much  light  on  the  methods  of  the  ancient 
magician.  First,  the  Queen  of  Hades  is 
invoked,  care  being  taken  to  use  her  real 
essential  name,  for  this,  as  opposed  to  a 
nickname,  inextricably  bound  the  god, 
willy  nilly,  to  the  speaker's  ser\ace.  The 
nether  queen  is  now  coerced ,  though  under 
the  inoffensive  guise  of  prayer,  to  cast  a 
series  of  veritable  Egji^tian  plagues  on 
the  hapless  victim.  In  a  most  diaboli- 
cally systematic  manner  these  are  told 
off  one  by  one.  Their  full  tale  is  calcu- 
lated to  imbue  with  pain  every  signifi- 
cant feature  of  the  living  man's  anatomy 
from  crown  to  toe.  The  next  conspicuous 
item  is  the  presence  of  precautionary 
clauses :  not  till  the  goddess  "makes good" 
will  the  fee  be  paid,  and  the  petitioner  in 
naive  retaliatory  spirit  metes  out  his 
curse  as  the  curse  has  been  meted  out  to 
him.  The  formula  concludes  with  an 
imjiressive  recapitulation,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  victim 
is  destroyed,  body  and  soul,  to  all  etern- 


ity. As  a  sort  of  duplicate  surety  the 
document  was  folded,  probably  to  enclose 
the  victim's  soul.  An  iron  spike  was  then 
driven  through  the  metal  so  as  to  pierce 
the  contained  soul.  This  was  the  process 
of  defbcion  which  has  given  the  practice 
its  name. 

Between  the  simple  and  complicated 
types  which  we  have  investigated,  lay  a 
multitude  of  types  of  all  degrees  of  organi- 
zation. To  get  a  clear  vision  of  the  scope 
of  their  usage,  transport  yourself  for  a 
moment  into  the  remote  past.  Are  you 
urging  a  suit  at  law?  Resort  to  your 
magic  tablet,  cause  your  adversary's 
tongue  to  stumble,  and  steer  the  verdict  to 
yourself.  Is  Aeschines  hateful  to  you? 
Then  defix  him  summarily  and  silence 
him  forever.  Does  some  fair  Virginia 
spurn  your  suit?  Only  prepare  your  irre- 
sistible tablet  and  she  must  soon  be  yours. 
Have  you  staked  your  money  on  the  blue 
in  the  races?  Pay  the  sorcerer  his  fee 
and  with  a  tablet  he  will  weaken  the 
knees  of  the  horses  of  the  red  and  green. 
In  fine,  have  you  lost  your  cloak  and 
suspect  a  thief?  Curse  him  roundly  and 
your  cloak  will  be  returned.  These 
instances  are  far  from  being  imaginarj' 
pleasantries:  they  are  faithful  represen- 
tations of  several  distinct  types  of  extant 
curse-tablets. 

Our  first  impulse  is  to  smile  at  this 
ancient  credulity.  Ancient?  Why,  only 
about  a  hundred  years  ago  a  lady  of  the 
English  court  sought  to  make  away  with 
the  reigning  sovereign  by  means  of  a 
waxen  image  stuck  full  of  needles.  Dis- 
raeli is  said  to  have  made  a  practice  of 
writing  the  names  of  enemies  on  slips  of 
paper  which  he  would  lock  in  a  drawer. 
The  enemies  so  treated,  the  story  adds, 
had  the  strange  habit  of  being  snuffed  out 
politically  soon  after. 

Princeton  University. 
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THE  MARBLE  FAUN 

(After  Praxiteles.    See  Frontispiece) 

EYELIDS  half  drooped  in  tender  pensiveness, 
Half-parted  lips  whereon  a  smile  doth  play 
With  half-blown  thought — as  each  were  fain  to  stay, 
Lithe  limbs  at  rest,  yet  less  from  weariness 
Than  from  some  sweet  extreme  of  happiness. 

From  thy  young  mouth  almost  divine  the  flute 
Thy  cunning  hands  contrived,  is  just  withdrawn, 
Here  where  thou  leanest,  half  brother  to  the  faun, 

A  moment  pausing — from  what  swift  pursuit? 

Ah!  what  was  it  that  made  thy  music  mute? 

What  forest  secret  didst  thou  just  surprise 

In  purple  shadow  or  leaf-filtered  light? 

What  wondrous  half-snared  beauty  or  delight 
Is  this  thou  broodest  o'er  with  dreaming  eyes — 
Thy  recognition  tempered  with  surmise? 

Was  it  some  woodland  vagrant  shy  and  dear. 
From  out  the  fragrant  thicket  strayed 
To  the  beguilement  that  thy  music  made? 
Some  young-eyed  nymph  between  the  trees  dared  peer, 
And  thou  forgot'st  to  pipe  when  she  drew  near? 

Or  dost  but  ponder,  Sweet,  some  dream  unseen, 
Born  of  a  furtive  strain  of  thine  own  melody. 
That  holds  thee  now  in  smiling  reverie? — 
Beauty  bewild'ring,  ineffable,  serene. 
That  never,  e'en  by  thee,  beheld  hath  been? 

Ah  ponder.  Pensive  Melodist,  fore'er, 

Entranced  in  such  grave  sweet  perplexity. 
Though  never  may'st  thou  solve  the  mystery. 

Nor  lure  the  Beauty  Fugitive  from  where 

It  dwells  so  teasingly  aloof  and  fair! 

To  bring  it  near  thou  need'st  not  pipe  again, 

For  to  thy  young  limbs'  curves  has  passed  the  grace. 
The  deep  enchantment  of  the  old  high  race 

Of  Loveliness  and  Dream  that  woke  thy  strain. 

And  now  for  us  immortally  remain! 

Melody  and  Vision,  ours  once  more! 

And  all  the  rapture  thou  wert  wont  to  know 
Wand'ring  in  woodlands  of  the  Long  Ago — 
While  thou  dost  o'er  thy  precious  secret  pore. 
Still  shall  they  us  enspell — as  thee  of  yore! 

Amia  Blanche  McGill 


PROBLEISIS  OF  THE  TWIN  CUPS  OF  SAN  JUAN  TEOTIHUACAN, 

MEXICO 


The  ruined  city  of  San  Juan  Teotihua- 
can  lies  at  the  base  of  the  hills  in  the 
northern  margin  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico. 
After  the  lapse  of  four  hundred  years  of 
European  occupancy  the  vast  pile  re- 
mains a  mystery  as 
to  people,  culture, 
and  period  almost  as 
deep  as  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Conquest. 
Even  man  J'  of  the 
minor  relics  of  art 
scattered  among  the 
d^brisof  thecityand 
turned  up  by  the 
plow  in  great  num- 
bers afi'ord  interest- 
ing problems  for  the 
archaeologist.  The 
multitudes  of  little 
terra-cotta  heads 
have  been  discussed 
by  Mrs.  Nuttall  and 
their  probable  use 
suggested.  Along 
with  these  are  found 
many  minute  earth- 
en receptacles — twin 
cups — as  shown  in 
figure  2,  which,  like 
the  heads,  must  have 
had  a  ceremonial  use. 

Among  the  princi- 
pal deities  of  Mexico 
were  those  of  water, 
fertility,  and  harvest. 


Figures  of  these,  especially  of  the  maize 
goddess  (fig.  1),  are  found  everywhere  in 
the  Valley,  and  often  these  images  are 
represented  as  bearing  in  each  hand  two 
ears  of  corn.  The  upright  position  im- 
plies a  receptacle  in- 
to which  the  base  of 
the  ear  or  the  partly 
degrained  cob  could 
be  inserted.  Sup- 
port for  this  sugges- 
tion is  found  in  the 
performance  of  cer- 
tain rain  ceremonies 
among    the    Pueblo 


FIG.   3.      MAIZE-EAR    IN 
HOLDER.    PUEBLO. 


tribes  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  whose 
altars  are  furnished 
with  little  cups  in 
which  ears  of  corn  are 
set  up  (fig.  3) .  Some 
writers,  however, 
suggest  that  the  twin 
cups  were  incense- 
holders.      W.   H.  H. 


FIG.  1.    THE  GODDESS  OF  .MAIZE,      {^.j 


FIG.  2.    EXAMPLES  OF  THE  TEKKA-GOTTA  CUPS,      (f) 
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Statuette  from  Crete  (fig.  1) 

In  the  statuette  here  reproduced  by  well  preserved,  although  the  ivory  is 
permission  of  the  Boston  Museum  we  badly  split  and  parts  of  the  dress,  the 
have  one  of  the  best  examples  of  Minoan    right  arm,  and  the  portion  of  the  snake 


FIG.    1.      IVORY  AND  GOLD  STATLrETTE  OF  SNAKE  GODDESS  FROM  CRETE,    SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 
B.C.  (HEIGHT  6i  INCHES).    BOSTON  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS. 

art  yet  discovered.  The  little  figure  coiled  around  it  are  missing.  These 
was  lately  unearthed  on  the  island  of  missing  parts,  however,  have  been  re- 
Crete,  and  is  very  similar  to  the  famous  stored,  and  the  whole  figure  filled  with 
Cretan    faience   statuettes.     It   is   fairly    a  solution  of  paraffin  to  preserve  it  against 
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further  disintegration.  The  goddess, 
though  standing  in  the  strictly  frontal 
pose  peculiar  to  early  Greek  sculpture, 
is  not  stiff  and  rigid,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, full  of  life  and  energy.  She 
stands  erect — shoulders  thrown  back, 
chin  in— her  curiously  virile  hands  grasp- 
ing gold  snakes  which  coil  about  her 
forearms.  She  wears  the  characteristic 
Minoan  dress — a  jacket  which  clips 
her  small  waist  and  is  cut  so  low  in  front 
as  to  entirely  expose  the  breasts,  a  full 


skirt  with  five  plaited  flounces,  and  an 
apron — and  on  her  head  is  an  elaborate 
crown,  which  was  encircled  by  a  gold 
band.  Above  her  forehead  is  a  row 
of  seven  deeply  drilled  holes,  which, 
on  the  analogy  of  other  ivory  heads 
found  in  Crete,  held  the  ends  of  gold 
curls.  Dr.  L.  D.  Caskey  has  published 
this  statuette  in  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  Bulletin  for  December,  1914. 

D.  M.  R. 


Recent  Discoveries  at  Cyrene 


The  work  of  the  American  archaeologi- 
cal expedition  to  Cyrene  was  brought 
to  a  sudden  end  by  the  Italian  military 
expedition  to  Tripoli,  but  not  before 
many  valuable  finds  in  the  way  of  in- 
scriptions, terra-cottas,  and  sculptures 
had  been  unearthed,  among  which  was 
a  beautiful  head  of  Athena,  published 
in  the  book  of  Professor  Norton  (re- 
viewed in  this  number  of  Art  and 
Archaeology)  .  Since  their  victory  over 
the  Turks  the  Italians  have  continued 
the  American  excavations  at  Cyrene,  and 
have  explored  the  surrounding  country. 
They  have  discovered  at  Cyrene  many 
Greek  and  Roman  statues,  including 
a  Discobolus,  figures  of  the  Three  Graces, 
and  an  excellent  Parian  marble  statue 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  in  the 
curious  inventory  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished museum  at  Benghazi  is  valued 
at  400,000  Lire  ($80,000).  Some  twenty 
female  figures  have  also  been  found, 
among  which  is  the  magnificent  marble 
statue  of  Venus  which,  by  permission  of 
the  Department  of  Antiquities  and  Fine 
Arts  of  Italy  is  reproduced  in  figure 
2.  This  statue  was  discovered  Decem- 
ber 1,  1913  by  Italian  soldiers  near  the 
fountain  of  Apollo.     It  is  of  Greek  mar- 


ble, but  is  probably  an  excellent  Roman 
copy  of  a  4th  century  Greek  original, 
and  shows  the  influence  of  the  Cnidian 
Venus  by  Praxiteles.  The  statue  is 
of  such  fine  workmanship  that  some 
have  considered  it  an  original  Greek 
work  of  the  4th  or  even  5th  century 
B.  C.  According  to  a  short  notice  in  , 
the  Nation  for  December  31,  1914, 
it  would  appear  that  this  statue  is  in 
the  museum  of  Benghazi,  and  that  it 
is  valued  in  the  inventory  of  that  mu- 
seum at  250,000  Lire  ($50,000).  The 
statue  is  certainly  worth  many  thousand 
dollars  more,  and  has  just  been  put  on 
exhibition  in  the  National  Museum, 
or  the  Museo  delle  Terme,  in  Rome. 
The  Arabs  of  the  country  near  Cyrene 
have  recently  found  several  marble 
heads  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
spot  where  this  statue  was  unearthed, 
and  there  is  much  likehhood  that  one 
of  these  heads  may  prove  to  belong  to 
the  Venus  of  Cyrene.  If  so,  this  will 
be  one  of  our  best  preserved  as  well 
as  one  of  the  finest  ancient  statues  of 
Venus;  and  will  rank  with  the  Cnidian 
Venus  and  the  Venus  of  Melos,  being 
a  far  superior  work  of  art  to  the  well 
known  Medici  Venus. 


FIG.  2.  STATUE  OF  \'ENUS  RECENTLY  DISCOVERED  BY  ITALIANS  AT  CYRENE  IN 
NORTH  AFRICA.  NOW  BEING  EXHIBITED  IN  NATIONAL  MUSEUM.  ROME.  PUBLISHED 
BY  PERMISSION  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  ANTIQUITIE.S  AND  FINE  ARTS  OF  ITALY. 
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There  is  so  much  Ufe  in  the  Cyrene  to  restore  the  arms  as  raised  and  hft- 
Venus  and  the  marble  is  so  much  Hke  ing  with  the  hands  the  tufts  of  hair, 
real  flesh  that  one  can  almost  see  the  so  that  the  statue  is  another  example 
muscles  under  the  epidermis.  It  is  this  of  Aphrodite  Anadyomene.  With  ex- 
miracle  of  form  which  makes  it  possible  quisite  taste  it  has  been  placed  on  a 
that  this  is  an  original  Greek  work,  movable  base  in  a  niche  of  the  museum 
despite  the  large  and  rather  ugly  feet,  which  receives  the  light  from  above 
By  means  of  another  statue,  recently  and  where  the  walls  are  colored  green 
discovered  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  to  enhance  its  singular  beauty, 
witli  hands  and  head  intact,  it  is  possible  D.  M.  R. 

Bronze  Statue  of  a  Roman  Boy      (fig.  3) 

One  of  the  most  important  acquisi-  impossible  to  say  what  objects  were  held 
tions  ever  made  by  the  Classical  De-  in  the  hands.  The  head  has  the  char- 
partment  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  acteristics  of  the  Julio-Claudian  family, 
in  New  York  is  the  bronze  statue  of  and  is  called  by  Miss  Richter  an  im- 
which  Director  Edward  Robinson  showed  perial  prince  of  that  family.  If  I  re- 
several  slides  at  the  meetings  of  the  member  rightly,  Dr.  Robinson  suggested 
Archaeological  Institute  held  at  Haver-  that  it  might  be  Drusus,  but  preferred 
ford  College,  December  29-31,  1914,  to  give  no  definite  name  to  the  statue. 
and  which  Miss  Richter  publishes  in  There  is  in  the  hair  and  foreliead  and 
the  January  Bulletin  of  the  Metropoli-  ears  even  some  resemblance  to  por- 
ta7j  Museum.  The  statue  without  the  traits  of  the  young  Augustus.  The 
feet,  which  are  missing,  is  4  feet  |  inch  statue,  though  Roman,  is  of  excellent 
in  height,  and  represents  a  boy  about  execution  and  thoroughly  Greek  in  feel- 
twelve  years  old,  standing  in  a  graceful,  ing;  and  probably  its  artist  was  a  Greek, 
easy  pose,  with  a  boyish  face  of  very  It  ranks  very  high  among  the  ancient 
unusual  charm.  The  fingers  of  the  ex-  classical  bronze  statues,  of  which  there 
tended  left  hand  are  gone,  but  the  right  are  less  than  fifty  preserved. 
— held    half   open— is   intact;    but   it   is  D.  M.  R. 

Excavations  at  Corinth  by  the  American  School  at  Athens 
(From  the  Nation,  Feb.  18,  1915) 

The  excavations  at  Corinth  in  March-  5.88  metres,  another  wall  was  built  in 

June    and    October-December    of    last  Roman  times,  a  long  chamber  thus  being 

year   were    among   the   most    successful  formed,   and  here  were  made  the  most 

that  the  American  School  has  conducted  important  discoveries  of  the  year.     One 

on    this    difficult    site.     Attention    was  of  these  is  a  ijortrait  statue  over   1.98 

devoted  especially  to  a  long  wall,  which  metres   in   height,    lacking   only   a   part 

runs  north  and  south  some  distance  to  of  the   nose  and  the  left  forearm.     It 

the  southeast  of  the  Fountain  of  Pirene,  is  of  early  Roman  date  and  represents 

and  which  was,  apparently,  the  eastern  a  young  man.     Another  statue,  less  well 

boundary    wall    of    the    Greek    market  preserved,    is    very   similar   to   the   first 

place.     East   of   this,    at    a   distance   of  in  proportions  and  seems  to  have  been 


FIG.  3.  BRONZE  STATl^E  OF  A  ROMAN  BOY,  DATING  FROM  END  OF  FIRST  CEN- 
TURY B.  €.,  RECENTLY'  ACQUIRED  BY  THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART  AND 
REPRODUCED  BY  THEIR  PERMISSION. 
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carved  as  a  pendant  to  it.  Both  exhibit 
close  resemblances  to  the  portraits  of 
Augustus  and  his  family  and  are  there- 
fore identified  as  Gains  and  Lucius 
Caesar,  the  gandsons  (and  adopted  sons) 
of  Augustus.  A  third  statue,  though 
only  the  body  from  the  neck  to  the  knees 
was  found,  is  a  very  good  specimen  of 
the  "portrait  in  armor,"  of  which  the 
famous  Augustus  in  the  Vatican  is  the 
best-known  example.  On  the  breast- 
plate of  the  Corinthian  statue  is  carved 
a  gorgoneion  and,  below  this,  two  Vic- 
tories setting  up  a  trophy.  A  fourth 
piece    of    sculpture    is    a    perfectly  pre- 


served head  from  the  statue  of  an  em- 
peror represented  as  a  priest  with  his 
robe  drawn  over  his  head.  The  fea- 
tures suggest  Augustus  or  Tiberius,  but 
the  identification  is  rendered  difficult 
by  the  indication  of  a  slight  beard, 
which  is  unusual  in  portraits  of  those 
Emperors.  Finally,  an  earher  period  is 
represented  by  a  small  marble  head 
from  a  high  relief  of  exquisite  work- 
manship, dating  from  the  end  of  the 
fourth  to  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century  B.  C,  which  is  much  the  most 
beautiful  piece  of  sculpture  yet  found  at 
Corinth. 


Report  on  the  Excavations  at  Slack,  England,  1914 


The  excavations  of  the  Roman  Fort  at 
Slack,  near  Huddersfield,  commenced  by 
Mr.  Dodd  last  year,  were  resumed  this 
summer  on  June  8,  the  LTniversity  of 
Leeds  again  making  a  grant  of  £50 
towards  the  cost  of  the  labor.  On  an 
average,  five  men  were  employed  through- 
out. On  July  24  Mr.  Dodd  suspended 
work  to  join  the  Officers'  Training  Corps 
in  camp,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
and  his  subsequent  receipt  of  a  commission 
prevented  him  from  continuing  the  ex- 
cavation. I  undertook  to  resume  work, 
at  Mr.  Dodd's  request,  early  in  Septem- 
ber, and  carried  it  on  until  Septeml^er  29. 
The  total  sum  spent  on  wages  amounted 
to  nearly  £53  for  the  whole  season. 

It  wUl  be  remembered  that  last  year 
the  Granary,  the  Central  "Official"  Build- 
ings, and  the  North  and  West  Gateways 
were  uncovered.  This  year  Mr.  Dodd 
discovered  the  remauis  of  wooden  barrack- 
buOdings  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
fort,  and  the  much  destroyed  foundations 
of  a  stone  building  immediately  to  the 
east  of  the  area  excavated  last  year.  I 
practically  completed  the  work  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the   East  Gateway,  left 


unfinished  through  Mr.  Dodd's  departure, 
and  traced  the  road  through  this  gate 
for  more  than  twenty-five  yards  outside 
it,  where  it  merged  Ln  an  extensive  paved 
area,  of  which  the  exact  limits  are  not 
yet  detennined.  In  the  same  region  the 
east  rampart  was  further  investigated  and 
was  found  to  present  abnormal  features 
of  considerable  interest;  and  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  fort,  the  well  preserved 
.stone  foundations  of  a  large  barrack- 
builduig  were  almost  completely  uncov- 
ered, and  planned. 

The  finds,  among  which  the  potteiy  is 
more  plentiful  than  that  found  last  year, 
bear  out  the  tentative  conclusions  already 
reached  as  to  the  date  of  the  construction 
and  occupation  of  the  fort  (late  1st  and 
early  2nd  century)  but  do  not  call  for 
detaOed  description.  Among  those  which 
can  be  certainly  dated  is  a  denarius  of 
Trajan,  the  first  and  oidy  silver  coin 
yielded  in  our  two  seasons'  work;  and  a 
good  specimen  of  an  iron  axe-head  is 
perhaps  worthy  of  special  mention. 


A.  M.  Woodward. 


University  of  Leeds. 
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Bernini  and  Other  Studies  in  the 
History  of  Art.  By  Richard  Nor- 
ton. New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     1914. 

These  studies,  of  unusual  value  though 
in  widely  separated  provinces  of  art,  are 
remarkable  for  the  clear,  trenchant  crit- 
icism they  contain  and  for  the  finn  catho- 
licity of  taste  shown  by  the  writer.  Mr. 
Norton  speaks  with  an  authority  and  a 
directness  such  as  can  come  only  from 
one  most  intunately  acquainted  with  the 
works  whereof  he  treats.  This  volume  is 
far  from  being  any  repetition  of  other 
people's  information  or  criticism.  It  rings 
with  sincerity  and  origmality  throughout. 
So  origmal,  indeed,  are  many  of  the  opin- 
ions expressed  that  most  readers  will 
probably  refuse  to  accept  them.  They  are 
quite  too  shocking  to  then-  long-cherished 
and  conventional  ideas  about  art  and 
artists.  It  is  precisely  for  this  rousing 
quality  that  the  book  is  so  valuable. 

The  first  third  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  Bemini,  for  whom  Mr.  Norton  makes 
a  magnificent  and  spirited  apology,  set- 
ting forth  clearl}^  the  firm,  serious,  sensitive 
character  of  this  much-mismiderstood  mas- 
ter, and  passing  in  sympathetic  review 
his  more  important  works.  The  author 
then  makes  a  valuable  addition  to  art 
history  by  publishing  for  the  fu'st  time  a 
collection  of  sculptor's  models  by  Bernini, 
now  in  the  Brandegen  Collection  in  Amer- 
ica. These  models  are  of  the  gi-eatest 
mterest  and  value  in  studjong  the  art  of 
Bernuii,  and  help  one  to  see  his  truly 
great  qualities  even  better  than  his  fin' shed 
works.  Mr.  Norton  further  publishes 
and  discusses  a  series  of  designs  by  Bemini 
for  the  Piazza  of  Sauit  Peter's. 

The  rest  of  the  book  is  made  up  of 
essays  upon  widely  varj'ing  phases  of  art, 
all  characterized  by  remarkable  erudition 


and  keen  original  criticism.  The  chapter 
on  "Portraits"  is  particularly  valuable 
as  giving  both  a  sound  basis  for  judging 
either  the  painted  or  the  sculptui'ed  por- 
trait, and  also  for  distmguishmg  the  sub- 
tile differences  between  the  Greek  and 
Roman  realism  in  portraiture.  The  chap- 
ter on  "Pheidias  and  Michelangelo"  is 
interesting  and  suggestive  in  pointing 
out  unsuspected  similarities  between  the 
spirit  and  the  art  of  these  two  greatest 
masters  of  sculpture  of  such  widely  diver- 
gent epochs.  The  chapter  on  "A  Head 
of  Athena  from  Cyi-ene"  derives  a  pecul- 
iar value  from  the  fact  that  this  beautiful 
head,  so  different  from  all  other  types  of 
Athena,  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Norton 
himself  during  his  excavations  at  Cyrene. 
The  remaining  chapters  are  taken  up 
with  a  discussion  of  Giorgione — first,  of 
the  works  traditionally  and  generally 
assigned  to  that  painter;  then,  of  "The 
True  Giorgione,"  in  which  Mr.  Norton 
revises  the  lists  of  fonner  critics  and  makes 
a  remarkable  one  of  his  ovm.  This  re- 
vision brings  the  roU  of  the  great  Venetian's 
works  down  to  twenty-two  pictures,  in- 
cluding copies.  The  list  contains  "The 
Gypsy  Madonna"  in  Vienna,  until  now 
universally  given  to  Titian,  a  little  known 
"Judgment  of  Solomon"  at  Ivingston 
Lacy,  and  the  "Head  of  Christ"  in  the 
collection  of  Mrs.  Gardner  in  Boston.  The 
familiar  "Shepherd"  at  Hampton  Court 
is  dismissed  as  a  copy  by  another  hand 
of  the  Vienna  "David."  The  most  re- 
markable exclusion,  liowever,  is  the  "Fete 
Champetre"  of  the  Louvre.  This  Mr. 
Norton  vigorously  refuses  to  associate 
with  Giorgione  at  all.  He  criticizes  it  as 
"at  best  only  fanciful  and  pretty,  but  in 
no  way  striking,"  and  his  final  verdict 
is  "that  it  is  merely  a  perfectly  charming 
pasticcio."     To   this,    as   to   many   other 
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points  in  the  book,  many  will  take  ex- 
ception. But  whether  agreeing  or  dis- 
agi-eeing,  no  one  can  read  this  volume 
without  receiving  powerful  and  valuable 
aesthetic  stimulation. 

H.  R.  Cross. 
University  of  Michigan. 

Artist  and  Public.  By  Kenyon  Co.x. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

There  is  no  better  writer  upon  art 
today  than  Kenyon  Cox,  the  author  of 
this  delightful  volume  of  essays  from  the 
first  of  which  it  takes  its  name.  His 
is  the  viewpoint  of  the  artist  as  well 
as  the  scholar  and  his  writings  are  criti- 
cal in  the  truest  and  best  sense.  He  is 
one  who  has  something  to  say  and  he 
says  it  clearly,  definitely  and  in  a  manner 
which  engages  attention.  All  through 
his  writings  there  is  evidence  of  strong 
conviction,  but  his  reasoning  is  sound 
and  his  conclusions  frankly  sane. 

The  introductory  essay  is  peculiarly 
significant,  setting  forth  the  difference 
in  relationship  of  the  artist  and  public 
today  and  in  the  past,  and  manifesting 
how  the  one  is  dependent  upon  the  other. 
The  second  essay,  on  Jean  Francois 
Millet,  was  written,  the  author  declares, 
partly  to  illustrate  an  earlier  essay 
on  the  various  elements  of  art;  the 
fourth,  on  Raphael  as  illustration  of 
his  theorj^  of  Design.  The  seventh. 
on  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  is  a  per- 
sonal tribute  to  the  work  of  a  fellow  artist 
greatly  loved  and  admired.  In  the 
Illusion  of  Progress  Mr.  Cox  maintains 
that  something  new  is  not  invariably 
something  better,  and  suggests  that  un- 
rest is  often  misinterpreted  as  progress. 
In  his  essay  on  Two  Ways  of  Painting 
he  contrasts  in  specific  instances  the 
classic  with  the  modern  point  of  view. 
I'lio    American    School    is    a    thouKhtful 


analysis  of  causes  and  conditions  and  is 
concluded  with  this  very  encouraging, 
if  somewhat  extraordinary  statement. 
"It  is  because  it  (the  American  School) 
is  least  that  of  today  that  I  believe  our 
art  may  be  that  of  tomorrow — it  is 
because  it  is,  of  all  art  now  going,  that 
which  has  most  connection  with  the 
past  that  I  hope  the  art  of  America 
may  prove  to  be  the  art  of  the  future." 
Mr.  Cox  is  one  who  while  living  in  the 
present  and  keeping  well  in  touch  with 
current  tendencies,  does  not  forget  the 
past  nor  fail  to  recognize  the  authority 
of  such  monuments  as  were  created  in 
and  have  come  to  us  from  past  ages. 
Leila  Mechlin. 

Miss  Schuyler's  Alias.  By  George 
Horton.  The  Gorham  Press,  Boston. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Athens.  The  char- 
acters are  Professor  Goodwin  Harkins  of 
Connecticut,  who  excavates  a  Mycenaean 
beehive  tomb  on  the  slopes  of  Hymettus; 
Priscilla  Bates,  an  American  with  a 
penchant  for  the  ancient  Greek  costume; 
the  Director  of  the  American  School; 
Prince  Nicholas  Georgevitch  of  Croatia, 
in  search  of  a  principality  and  an  Ameri- 
can fortune;  Washington  Laselle,  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Legation;  and  the 
heroine,  Jane  Vandervoert  Schuyler  of 
Philadelphia,  who,  thinking  that  her  many 
suitors  are  after  her  millions,  drops  her 
last  name  and  dwells  at  the  Spiti  Mer- 
lin as  an  American  schoolma'am.  The 
final  scene  is  laid  at  a  house  meeting  of 
the  Washington  Society  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  when  Professor  Goodwin 
Harkins,  as  the  lecturer  of  the  evening, 
throws  upon  the  screen  many  illustrations 
of  the  ancient  tomb  and  his  wonderful 
finds.  The  novel  has  many  exquisite  bits 
of  description  of  natural  scenery  and  of 
the  ancient  monuments.  M.  C. 
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FIG.  1.     MAISOX  CARREE,  A  WELL-PRESERVED  ROMAN  TEMPLE  AT  xiMES,  FRANCE. 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON  AND  THE   ORIGINS   OF   THE 
CLASSICAL  REVIVAL  IN  AMERICA 

FISKE  KIMBALL 


^T^HE  latest  artistic  movements  to  be 
A  admitted  worthy  of  historical 
study  have  been  the  self-conscious  reviv- 
als of  previous  styles  which  were  such  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  death  of  art,  which  our 
fathers  so  confidently  placed  in  1800,  is 
now  quietly  set  forward  to  1820;  Georgian 
architecture,    itself   a    discoverv   of   two 


decades  ago,  is  succeeded  in  favor  by 
the  style  of  the  Adams.  This  change 
of  sentiment  is  interesting  to  us  not 
only  as  a  tacit  avowal  of  the  endless  con- 
tinuance of  artistic  creation,  but  as  a 
cjuietus  of  dogmatic  condemnation  of  our 
earl.y  national  architecture. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of 
the  Colonial  period  as  the  one  in  which 
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American  architecture  had  its  greatest 
merit — a  dehcacy,  sincerity,  and  adap- 
tation to  material  which  are  justly  appre- 
ciated. Nevertheless,  when  the  colonies 
became  independent,  there  was  scarcely 


undergone  in  the  second  half  of  the  e'ght- 
eenth  century — a  transformation  which 
German  scholars  have  rightly  character- 
ized as  a  second  Renaissance.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  buried  cities,  the  engravings 


a  single  building  in  any  of  them  which  a    and  writings  of  Piranesi,  followed  by  the 
foreign  visitor  would  not  properly  have    Adams  in  England,  and  by  SoufHot  and 


described  as  provincial  and  behind  the 
day.  Very  few  structures  showed  even 
the  Palladian  proportions  of  the  orders, 
which  had 
long  been 
demanded 
abroad  as 
the  most 
elementary 
correctness 
of  grammar. 
Kings  Chap- 
el in  Boston, 
St.Michael's, 
Charleston, 
for  both  of 
which  de- 
signs had 
been  import- 
ed, the  Red- 
wood Libra- 
ry at  New- 
port,  and 
one  or  two 
other  build- 
ings were  all 
that  fulfilled 
this  require- 
ment. Jefferson's  house  at  Monticello, 
as  it  stood  in  1785,  set  a  new  standard  of 
Palladian  accuracy,  yet  the  best  that 
De  Chastellux  could  say  of  it  was, 
"the  house  is  rather  elegant  .  .  .  . 
though  not  without  fault." 

Such  criticism  should  not  be  attributed 
to  foreign  superciliousness;  it  was  based 
on  the  transformation  which  foreign  taste 
and  foreign  architecture  had  themselves 
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FIG.  2.    JEFFERSiJN  -    -J  I   DY    H.il:   THE    FLE\ATIl_lX  l_>F    THE 
VIRGINIA  STATE  CAPITOL  FROM   HIS  OWN    HAND,   BEAR- 
ING NOTES  AND  CORRECTION.S  BY  CLfiRISSEAU. 


Cl^risseau  in  France,  made  Roman  archi- 
tecture accessible  without  the  mediation 
of  the  academic  theorists. 

It  was  in- 
evitable that 
the  new 
movement, 
universal  in 
its  scope, 
should  ulti- 
mately reach 
America,  es- 
pecially as 
the  success 
of  the  Amer- 
ican republic 
brought  its 
analogy  with 
Rome  to  the 
lips  of  every- 
one. Only 
the  means  of 
transplanta- 
tion had  to 
be  provided. 
There  can 
no  longer  be 
any  ques- 
tion that  they  were  provided  in  the  first 
instance  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  redis- 
covery of  the  bulk  of  Jefferson's  drawings 
has  left  no  doubt  of  his  ability  as  an 
architect  or  his  enthusiastic  interest  in 
the  classical  propaganda.  His  connection 
with  the  building  of  the  Virginia  State 
Capitol,  the  first  work  of  classicism  in 
this  country,  may  now  be  made  clearer 
and  more 'Significant. 


VinjiMA.  CailiaSi  'Kmi<ikn<tiiu,>:4M» 
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The  familiar  account  of  the  transac- 
tions is  the  one  pul)lished  in  Jefferson's 
memoirs : 

I  was  written  to  in  1785  (being  then 
in  Paris),  lie  says,  by  directors  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  build'ng  of 
a  Capitol  in  Richmond,  to  advisa  them 
as  to  a  plan,  and  to  add  to  it  one  of  a 
Prison.  Thinking  it  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity of  introducing  into  the  State  an  ex- 
ample of  architecture  in  the  classic  style 
of  ant'quity,  and  the  Maison  quarree  of 


of  antiquity.  This  was  executed  by  the 
artist  whom  Choiseul  Gouffier  had  carried 
with  him  to  Constantinople,  and  em- 
ployed, while  ambassador  there,  in  mak- 
ing those  beautiful  models  of  the  remains 
of  Grecian  architecture  which  are  to  be 
seen  at  Paris.  To  adapt  the  exterior  to 
our  use,  I  drew  a  plan  for  the  interior, 
with  the  apartments  necessary  for  legis- 
lative, executive  and  judiciary  purposes; 
and  accommodated  in  their  size  and  dis- 
tribution to  the  form  and  dimensions  of 
the  buildiny;.     These  were  forwarded  to 


FIG.  3.    JEFFERSON'S  GROUND  PLAN  FOR  THE   VIRGINIA  CAPITOL  FROM  HIS  OWN  HAND,  ETC. 


Nismes  (fig.  1),  an  antient  Roman  temple, 
being  considered  as  the  most  perfect 
model  existing  of  what  may  be  called 
cubic  architecture,  I  applied  to  I\L  Cleris- 
sault,  who  had  published  drawings  of 
the  Antiquities  of  Nismes,  to  have  me 
a  model  of  the  building  made  in  stucco, 
only  changing  the  order  from  Corinthian 
to  Ionic,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  Corinthian  capitals.  I  yielded,  with 
reluctance,  to  the  taste  of  Clerissault, 
in  his  preference  of  the  modern  capital 
of  Scamozzi  to  the  more  noble   capital 


the  directors,  in  1786,  and  were  carried 
into  execution,  with  some  variations, 
not  for  the  better,  the  most  important 
of  which,  however,  admit  of  future 
correction. 

Another  published  statement  bearing 
on  Jefferson's  share  in  the  preparation 
of  the  design,  occurs  in  two  letters,  to 
James  Madison  and  Edmund  Randolph, 
urging  delay  in  commencing  the  Capitol 
till  the  plans  should  arrive  from  France. 
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FIG.  4.    ORIGINAL  MODEL  FOR  THE  VIRGINIA  STATE  HOUSE,  PREPARED  BY  JEFFERSON. 


They  are  dated  September  20,  1785,  and 
are  practically  identical.  In  them  Jef- 
ferson modestly  tells  noth'ng  of  his  own 
share,  but  says,  "  I  engaged  an  architect  of 
capital  abilities  in  this  business,"  and  em- 
phasizes the  merit  of  the  model  selected. 
Considering  the  tendencj'  hitherto  to  dis- 
believe in  Jefferson's  powers  as  an  archi- 
tect it  is  not  surprising  that  one  who  did 
not  look  beyond  these  sparse  references 
should  have  spoken  of  "the  capitol  of  Mr- 
ginia  in  Richmond  ....  of  which 
Jefferson  is  erroneously  reputed  to  be  the 
architect."  This  was  the  opinion  of  the 
late  Montgomery  Schuyler,  who  went  on 
to  say  that  Jefferson's  own  account  over- 
throws the  attribution,  and  that  the 
building  is  "in  effect  a  Georgian  version 
of  classic,  though  the  architect  was  in 
fact  a  Frenchman." 

Such  an  opinion  can   hardly  be   held 
longer,  in  view  of  Jefferson's  official  cor- 


respondence with  the  directors.  The  best 
summary  of  affairs  occurs  in  Jefferson's 
letter  of  January  26,  1786,  preserved  in 
manuscript  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

I  had  the  honour  of  writing  to  you 
on  the  receipt  of  your  orders  to  procure 
draughts  for  the  public  buildings,  and 
again  on  the  13th  of  August.  In  the 
execution  of  those  orders  two  methods  of 
proceeding  presented  themselves  to  my 
min  1.  The  one  was  to  leave  to  some 
architect  to  draw  an  external  according 
to  his  fancy,  in  which  way  experience 
shews  that  about  once  in  a  thousand 
times  a  pleasing  form  is  hit  upon;  the 
other  was  to  take  some  model  already 
devised  and  approved  by  the  general  suf- 
frage of  the  world.  I  had  no  hesitation 
in  deciding  that  the  latter  was  best,  nor 
after  the  decision  was  there  any  doubt 
what  model  to  take.  There  is  at  Nismes  in 
the  South  of  France  a  building,  called  the 
Maison  quarree  (fig.  1 ),  erected  in  the  time 
of  the  Caesars,  and  which  is  allowed  with- 
out contradiction  to  be  the  most  perfect 
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and  precious  remain  of  ant'quity  in  exist- 
ence. Its  superiority  over  anything  at 
Rome,  in  Greece,  at  Baalbec  or  Palmyra 
is  allowed  on  all  hands;  and  this  single 
object  has  placed  Nismes  in  the  general 
tour  of  travelers.  Having  not  yet  had 
leisure  to  visit  it,  I  could  only  judge  of 
it  from  drawings,  and  from  the  relation 
of  imnibers  who  hatl  seen  it.  I  deter- 
mined therefore  to  adopt  this  model  & 
to  have  all  its  proportions  justly  drewed. 
As  it  was  impossible  for  a  foreign  artist 


was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  merit 
of  that  building  to  find  himself  restrained 
by  my  injunctions  not  to  depart  from  his 
model.  In  one  instance  only  he  per- 
suaded me  to  admit  of  this.  That  was 
to  make  the  ]  ortico  two  columns  deep 
only,  instead  of  three  as  the  original  is. 
His  reason  was  that  this  latter  depth 
would  too  much  darken  the  apartments. 
Economy  might  be  added  as  a  second 
reason.  I  consented  to  it  to  satisfy  him, 
and   the   plans   are   so   drawn.     I    knew 


FIG.  6.    ELEV.\TI0N'  OF  S.\MUEL  DOBIE'S  COMPETITIVE  DESIGN  FOR  THE  C.iPITOL  .\T 

WASHINGTON. 


to  know  what  number  and  sizes  of  apart- 
ments could  suit  the  different  corps  of  our 
government,  or  how  they  should  be  con- 
nected with  one  another,  I  undertook  to 
form  that  arrangement,  &  this  being 
dolie,  I  committed  them  to  an  architect 
(Monsieur  Clerisseau)  who  had  studied 
this  art  20  years  in  Rome,  who  had  par- 
ticularly studied  and  measured  the  Mai- 
son  quarree  of  Nismes,  and  had  published 
a  book  containing  4  most  excellent  plans, 
description  &   observations   on    it.      He 


that  it  would  still  be  easy  to  execute  the 
building  with  a  depth  of  three  columns, 
and  it  is  what  I  would  certainly  recom- 
mend. We  know  that  the  Maison  quarree 
has  pleased  universally  for  near  2000 
years.  By  leaving  out  a  column,  the 
proportions  will  be  changed  and  perhaps 
the  effect  will  be  injured  more  than  is 
expected.  What  is  good  is  often  spoiled 
by  trying  to  make  it  better. 

The   impression   given   by   Jefferson's 
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Memoirs  that  he  himself  selected  the 
model  and  drew  the  plans  of  the  interior, 
an  impression  strengthened  by  this  letter, 
is  finally  confirmed  by  the  existence  of 
studies  for  the  building  from  his  ovni 
hand  bearing  notes  and  corrections  by 
Clerisseau  (figs.  2  and  3).  Identity  of 
technique  with  other  drawings  of  Jeffer- 
son's made  at  widely  different  periods 
leaves  no  doubt  that  he  was  the  author. 
The  plans,  showing  several  variants,  none 
of  them  exactly  like  the  executed  build- 
ing, are  obviously  successive  preliminary 
schemes.  The  elevations  represent  the 
exterior  as  Jefferson  remodelled  it  from 
the  temple,  piercing  windows  and  omit- 
ting the  engaged  columns  on  grounds  of 
economy.  The  details  are  accurately 
and  coldly  Palladian,  as  in  all  of  Jeffer- 
son's previous  work. 

Clerisseau's  share  in  the  design  appears 
in  the  soft-pencil  suggestions  on  these 
elevations :  the  consoles  beside  the  doors 
and  beneath  the  window  sills,  the  panels 
with  garlands  between  the  first  and  sec- 
ond stories.  All  of  these  were  embodied 
in  the  original  plaster  model  still  pre- 
served in  the  State  Library  in  Virginia 
(fig.  4),  doubtless  corresponding  exactly 
to  the  final  drawings,  now  lost.  The 
changes  from  Jefferson's  drawings  had 
the  effect  of  imparting  a  French  academic 
aroma,  removed,  like  the  Palladian,  from 
the  true  Roman  flavor  which  both  Jeffer- 
son and  Clerisseau  were  seeking.  Further 
evidence  on  the  light  in  which  Clerisseau's 
services  were  viewed  is  offered  by  the 
account  between  Jefferson  and  the  State 
of  Virginia,  in  which  these  items  occur: 
"Pd  Clerissault  for  his  assistants  in  draw- 
ing the  plans  of  the  Capitol  and  Prison, 
288  Hvres."  "Pd.  Odiot  for  coffee  pot 
as  a  present  to  Clerissault  for  his  trouble 
with  the  drawings,  etc.,  of  the  public 
buildings,  433   livres."     Clerisseau's  bill 


and  letter  to  Jefferson  likewise  speak  only 
of  the  payment  of  his  expenses,  and  the 
letter  testifies  a  handsome  acknowledg- 
ment of  assistance,  by  no  means  a  recom- 
pense for  ordinary  professional  services. 

The  building  itself,  as  it  stood  prior 
to  the  remodeling  of  1906  (fig.  5),  differed 
in  several  respects  from  the  drawings  and 
the  model.  There  were  departures  from 
the  intended  proportions  and  the  forms 
of  detail,  which  made  the  effect  one  of 
crudeness  rather  than  of  classic  elegance. 
The  window  enframements,  indeed,  have 
a  Greek  touch,  impressed  at  a  later  date, 
when  the  stucco  originally  intended  was 
at  last  applied  to  the  bare  walls  of  brick. 
There  is  another  change  in  the  interest 
of  classical  accuracy,  however,  which  a 
structural  examination  proves  to  be  part 
of  the  original  construction, — it  is  the 
addition  of  a  pilaster  at  each  bay  along 
the  sides.  This  modification  ia  a  direc- 
tion so  contrary  to  the  tendencies  of  the 
naive  Colonial  builders,  attests  a  further 
external  influence.  The  author  of  it  can 
probably  be  found  in  one  Samuel  Dobie, 
who  is  named  by  the  Directors  as  Sur- 
veyor of  Public  Buildings,  and  who  sub- 
mitted in  1792  a  competitive  design  for 
the  Capitol  at  Washington  which  exhibits 
an  ordonnance  of  pilasters  strikingly  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  building  in  Richmond 
(fig.  6).  The  superiority  of  Dobie 's  de- 
sign over  most  of  those  submitted  leaves 
no  doubt  that  he  had  unusual  independ- 
ent training.  Samuel  Mordecai,  in  his 
Richmond  in  By-gone  Days,  even  named 
Dobie  as  the  architect  of  the  Capitol 
there,  though  if  he  meant  anything  more 
than  one  of  the  builders,  he  was  undoubt- 
edly mistaken. 

We  can  now  appreciate  how  large  a 
share,  even  in  the  final  result,  was  due 
to  Jefferson,  and  how  truly  we  may  count 
him  the  architect  of  the  building.     The 
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idea  of  adapting  a  classic  exterior  to 
modern  uses,  the  selection  of  the  Maison 
Carree,  the  arrangement  of  the  plan  and 
the  fenestration,  were  all  his.  The  idea 
of  classical  adaptation,  moreover,  was 
new  in  America,  and,  in  such  strictness 
as  Jefferson  insisted  on  it,  was  in  advance 
even  of  architectural  practice  in  Europe. 
Clerisseau's  reduction  of  the  portico  shows 
that  the  most  radical  of  the  professional 
architects  still  rebelled  against  the  literal- 
ness  dictated  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
amateur. 

The  movement  which  .Jefferson  thus 
began  in  America  rapidly  gained  imjietus, 
no  small  part  of  which  can  be  ascribed 
to  his  further  assistance.  As  Secretary 
of  State,  to  whom  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Colmnbia  were  respon- 
sible, he  suggested  the  competition  for  the 
new  Federal  buildings,  and  exercised  the 
greatest  influence  in  the  selection  of 
the  designs.  It  may  not  be  accident  that 
after  the  plans  first  submitted  proved  un- 
satisfactory, it  was  Jefferson  who  took 
special  pains  to  assist  Hallet  and  Dr. 
Thornton   to   get  their  plans  befoi-e   the 


Conmiissioners.  The  work  of  both  men — 
one  a  trained  Frenchman,  the  other  a 
versatile  amateur — had  a  classical  char- 
acter which  all  but  Dobie's  had  lacked. 
Hallet's,  indeed,  if  we  can  judge  by  a 
later  study  which  confonns  to  certain 
statements  concerning  his  first  plan,  bore 
a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  ^'irginia 
Capitol,  and  it  is  scarcely  too  hazardous 
to  assume  the  suggestion  came  from  Jef- 
ferson. When  Latrobe,  a  man  thoroughly 
competent  and  steeped  in  Greek  as  well 
as  in  Roman  architecture,  came  to  this 
country,  Jefferson  was  one  of  the  first 
to  offer  him  encouragement,  later  creat- 
ing for  him  the  office  of  Surveyor  of  Public 
Buildings.  For  the  President's  house,  so 
far  executed  on  the  Palladian  design  of 
Hoban,  he  had  Latrobe  undertake  a 
remodelling  which  greatly  increased  its 
classical  effect.  Robert  ATills  who  had 
earlier  studied  with  Hoban,  Jefferson 
introduced  to  Latrobe  and  supplied  with 
books  from  his  own  library,  so  eager  was 
he  to  assist  a  native  American  to  under- 
take the  study  of  classical  architecture. 
Ill  the  use  of  Greek  forms  it  was  I  atrobe 


FIG.  7.    LATROBE'S  DESIGN  FOR  DOME  AND  CENTRE  BUILDING,  WEST  VIEW,  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

AT  WASHINGTON. 
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wlio  gave  the  impetus.  Jefferson  to  be 
sure  owned  his  Stuart  and  Revett,  and 
may  have  projected  his  Greek  garden 
houses  before  Latrobe  came  to  this  country, 
but  he  remained  Roman  in  his  s>anpathies 
and  employed  Roman  forms  exclusivelj' 
in  his  magnum  opus,  the  University  of 
^'irginia,  built  in  1817-1826,  after  the 
Greek  revival  was  weU  begmi.  The  fii-st 
proposal  for  monumental  use  of  a  Greek 
order  in  America  was  in  the  carps  de  garde 
of  Latrobe's  design  for  completing  the 
national  Capitol,  obviously  modelled  on 
the  Propylaea  at  Athens  (fig.  7).  Although 
Latrobe  occasionally  used  a  pure  Roman 
st^'le,  he  wrote 

My  principles  of  good  taste  are  rigid 
in  Grecian  architecture.  I  am  a  bigoted 
Gre^k  in  the  condemnation  of  the  Roman 
architecture  of  Raalbec,  Palmyra,  Spal- 
etro,  and  of  all  the  buildings  erected  sub- 
secjuent  to  Hadrian's  reign.  Wherever, 
therefore,  the  Grecian  style  can  be  copied 
without  impropriety,  I  love  to  be  a  mere, 
I  would  say  a  slavish,  copyist. 

In  the  second  United  States  Bank  at 
Philadelphia,  designed  by  Latrobe  and 
completed  in  1824  by  his  pupil  William 
Stricldand,  these  principles  reached  their 
fulfihiient — the  Parthenon  was  trans- 
planted to  American  soil. 

Even  in  this  building,  however,  there 
were  the  changes  of  plan  and  dimension 
which  Latrobe  himself  fully  realized  to 
be  necessary  in  adapting  classic  proto- 
types to  modern  use.  Even  with  an 
ideal  so  static  as  literal  inaitation  of  given 
models,  modern  architecture  never  ceased 
to  undergo  a  development,  a  development 
often  hidden  to  its  contemporaries,  but 
now  readily  traceable. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of 
American  archaeology  as  deaUng  only 
with  the  remains  of  primitive  native  civil- 
izations. Surely  the  time  has  come, 
however,  when  we  can  broaden  our  con- 


ception of  it  to  include  the  monuments 
of  our  own  national  past.  Only  a  pro- 
vincial false  modesty  longer  prevents  the 
serious  study  of  our  early  works,  and  self- 
respect  demands  that  this  be  overcome. 
The  buildings  mentioned  in  this  paper 
are  but  a  very  few  of  those  which  in  any 
other  country  would  be  already  objects 
of  archaeological  discussion,  and  of  pres- 
ervation as  monuments  of  the  highest 
historic  and  artistic  importance.  Here 
scarcely  a  begimiing  has  been  made.  The 
scholars  have  not  realized  that  archaeology 
begins  at  home;  the  ai'chitects,  with  an 
interest  at  least  in  the  early  phases  of 
our  architecture,  have  geneially  lacked 
exactitude  of  historical  method.  Mean- 
while the  destruction  and  remodelling  of 
buildings  which  we  shall  soon  liitterly 
regret  goes  on  in  absence  of  realization 
of  their  value.  The  Assay  Office  in  New 
York,  with  its  beautiful  Ionic  order,  is 
the  latest  to  go  the  way  of  the  old  IVIint 
in  Philadelphia  and  a  score  of  others; 
the  New  York  and  the  Boston  Custom 
Houses  have  been  modified  out  of  recog- 
nition ;  the  old  City  Hall  in  Washington, 
our  best  preserved  work  of  George  Had- 
field,  stands  in  momentary  danger.  For 
too  many  of  these  not  even  drawings  ar'e 
preser-ved.  In  a  country  where  muscology 
and  excavation  are  highly  organized  we 
still  lack  any  effective  agency  for  the  com- 
plementary duty  of  preserving  historic 
monuments.  Cannot  the  aesthetic  inter- 
est of  the  architect  and  the  historical 
passion  of  the  scientist  be  jomtly  brought 
to  bear  for  the  study  of  these  build- 
ings and  the  creation  of  an  agency  to 
presei-ve  them,  so  that  we  may  have  an 
historic  as  well  as  a  pr'ehistoric  archae- 
ologj'?  A  science  which  has  won  its 
spurs  in  well  recognized  fields  need  have 
no  fear'  that  an  attack  on  this  fresh  domain 
will  be  thought  beneath  its  powers. 
University  of  Michigan. 
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FIG.  1.    A  FOREST  OF  COLUMNS,  OLD  MOORISH  PART  OK  THE  CATHEDRAL  MOSQUE,  CORDOVA. 
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OX  THE  second  of  January,  1492, 
their  Catholic  sovereignties,  Ferd- 
inand of  Aragon  and  Isabella  of  Cas- 
tile, entered  Granada,  the  last  strong- 
hold of  the  Moor.  Fourteen  weeks  later, 
at  the  village  of  Santa  Fe,  in  full  view 
from  the  Alhambra,  thej'  signed  the  com- 
mission of  the  Genoese  scholar-adven- 
turer, Christopher  Columbus.  On  Palm 
Sunday,  1493,  he  made  his  triumphant 
entry  into  Seville  and  moored  his  caravels, 
with  their  spoils  from  the  Indies,  beside 
the  Golden  Tower  of  the  Alcdzar,  a  bow- 
shot from  the  stately  cathedral  where  his 
bones  now  rest  in  solemn  grandeur. 

So  intunately  are  our  o\vn  beginnings 
associated  with  the  memorials  of  Saracen 
magnificence.  Fate  has  preserved  the  fin- 
est monuments  of  their  artistic  endeavor 
at  the  western  and  eastern  extremes  of 
that  vast  expanse  which  once  owed  alle- 
giance to  Bagdad.  The  Taj-Mahal  and 
the  Alhambra  (figs.  4,  5,  6),  the  great 
mosques  of  Agra  and  of  Cordova  (fig.  1), 
are  at  once  the  most  easily  accessible  and 
in  many  respects  tlie  most  interesting  of 
Mohammedan  masterpieces. 

Yet  though  palatial  steamers  carry  one 
from  New  York  to  within  a  few  hours' 
railroad  journey  of  these  Spanish  monu- 
ments, the  American  tourist  is  still  a 
rarity  in  Spain.  Indeed,  as  compared 
with  Italy,  the  country  is  unspoiled. 
The  German  Baedeker  for  Spain  and 
Portugal  is  onlj'  in  its  fourth  edition;  that 
for  northern  Italy  in  its  eighteenth;  even 
Greece  and  the  Holy  Land  have  reached  a 
fifth  and  a  seventh  edition  respectively. 
He  who  knows  and  loves  his  Spain  would 
not  have  it  other^\dse ;  he  is  shocked  at  the 
notion  of  a  Granada  which   should   be 


another  Fiesole,  a  paradise  of  English  old 
maids  and  American  parvenus.  But  the 
sombre  charm  of  this  austere  land,  which 
has  played  so  august  and  yet  so  melan- 
choly a  role  leads  him  to  a  constant  Iber- 
ian propaganda.  Nowhere  else  is  the 
tragedy  of  history  more  absorbing;  in  no 
other  country  are  its  lessons  so  easy  to 
read.  Not  one  thoughtless  worldgadder 
ever  left  Spain  in  an  unreflecting  mood. 

We  have  the  less  excuse  for  our  neglect 
of  Spain  in  that  she  has  exercised  her 
fascination  upon  so  many  of  our  writers. 
Irving,  Prescott,  Motley,  Parkman,  Ban- 
croft, Longfellow,  Lowell — all  were  led 
by  their  study  of  Spain's  part  in  our 
early  history  to  a  wider  consideration  of 
her  career.  Today,  it  is  the  pride  of  our 
historical  scholars  that  the  most  authori- 
tative work  on  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
is  the  product  of  our  own  Henry  C.  Lea. 
Irving's  Alhambra  and  Prescott 's  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  are  read  by  scores  of 
American  travellers,  who  promptlj'  visit — 
London,  Paris,  Rome,  Berlin!  Spain? 
B>'  no  means !  A  land  of  beggars,  gyjjsies 
and  vermin,  of  cloaked  and  bearded 
desperadoes,  of  tropical  heat,  of  rare  and 
dirty  inns!  Sail  by  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  Gibraltar;  venture  perhaps  trem- 
blingly to  San  Sebastian;  but  enter  no 
further  that  province  of  Africa  which 
begins  at  the  PjTenees ! 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  disturb  these  pre- 
conceptions. They  are  of  venerable  anti- 
quity and  are  presumably  encouraged  by 
the  inn-keepers  of  France  and  Italy.  I 
propose  merely  to  point  out  a  few  of  the 
rewards  awaiting  the  traveller  who  braves 
these  imaginary  dangers — rewards  which 
introduce  him  to  that  fascinating  chapter 
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in  human  history  which  opens  with  Mo- 
hammed. 

No  other  religion  ever  made  such  rapid 
progress.  What  temporal  standing  had 
Christianity  attained  one,  two,  centuries 
after  the  crucifbcion?  How  deeply'  have 
its  precepts  or  even  its  forms  entered  the 
life  of  the  so-called  Christian  nations 
today,  as  its  second  millennium  closes? 
Mohammed  died  in  632;  within  two  gen- 
erations, Syria,  Egypt,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and 
Morocco  had  been  wrested  from  their 
masters,  whether  Byzantine  or  ^'an^lal. 
Entrenched  upon  the  southern  Pillar  of 
Hercules,  the  Mohammedan  viceroy 
peered  eagerly  across  the  strait.  Tarif 
(from  whom  we  get  our  word  tariff)  sailed 
over  in  710  to  the  spot  which  now  bears 
his  name  and  brought  l)ack  word  that  the 
land  was  good  and  its  rulers  torn  with 
dissension.  In  711,  Tarik  landed  at 
Gibraltar(Gebel-el-Tarik,  Tarik's  Mount) , 
defeated  Roderick,  last  of  the  Visigoths, 
and  possessed  the  land.  So  speedily  did 
the  Saracens  spread  northward  that  only 
their  defeat  by  Charles  Martel  at  Poitiers 
in  732  kept  France  from  liecoming  Mo- 
hammedan. 

Spain,  once  a  wealthy  and  cultured 
Roman  province,  had  fallen  before  the 
Vandals  and  then  the  \^sigoths,  three 
centuries  before  this  invasion  from  Bar- 
barj'.  Enough  relics  of  the  Roman  pe- 
riod remain  to  show  its  splendor.  The 
bridges  at  Merida  and  Alcantara,  the 
aqueducts  at  Segovia,  Merida,  and  Tarra- 
gona brought  before  the  Moors  magnifi- 
cent models,  which  they  j^romptl}'  imi- 
tated. The  bridge  over  the  Guadal- 
quivir at  Cordova  and  those  over  the 
Tagus  at  Toledo  worthily  perpetuate  the 
early  tradition;  the  Algeciras  aqueduct 
has  a  distinctly  Oriental  cast.  The  \'is- 
igoths  had  hardly  done  more  than  elab- 
orate   (perhaps    degenerate!)    the    late 


Roman  artistic  styles.  Little  enough 
remains  of  that  period:  here  a  capital  in 
some  later  colonnade,  there  an  arch  or  a 
pilaster.  Northwestern  Spain,  where 
Moslems  never  got  a  sure  foothold,  pre- 
serves several  small  churches  and  other 
ancient  buildings  which  have  a  Visigothic 
look;  the  famous  Chapel  of  the  Kings  at 
Leon,  though  of  later  date,  is  character- 
istic. Illuminated  letters  and  other  dec- 
orations in  manuscripts  are  of  great  value 
in  defining  the  peculiarities  of  Visigothic 
art;  the  wonderful  golden  treasure  from 
Guerrazar  (near  Toledo),  in  the  Cluny  at 
Paris,  confirms  them. 

Thus  the  Saracens  found,  on  their  ar- 
rival in  Spain,  both  many  ancient  Roman 
monuments  and  the  development  of  that 
Roman  art  in  Christian  times  which  in 
Spain  may  be  called  Visigothic,  the  name 
already  in  use  for  the  national  written 
hand  during  the  Middle  Ages.  In  north- 
ern Africa  the  Arab  victors  had  found 
a  not  greatly  differing  style  of  art,  many 
monuments  of  which  are  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  Louvre.  In  Syria  and  Egypt, 
the  countries  first  conquered,  they  had 
come  more  directly  under  the  artistic 
influence  of  Constantinople,  which  set 
the  fashion  for  all  the  eastern  and  much 
of  the  western  Mediterranean  world  till 
the  Renaissance. 

Having  no  highly  developed  art  or 
civilization  of  their  own,  it  was  therefore 
to  be  expected  that  the  Arabs  should  adopt 
this  Byzantine-Roman  art ;  but  they  gave 
it  at  once  a  peculiar  tiu'u.  Their  first 
great  effort  in  Spain,  the  Cordova  mosque 
(fig.  1),  was  doubtless  inspired  by  some 
Christian  predecessor:  biit  this  extraordi- 
nary building,  which  may  proudh'  rank  as 
the  grandest  Mohammedan  monument 
west  of  Mecca,  impresses  one  now  by  its 
distinctive  character.  One  cannot  really 
blame  the  cathedral  canons  of  the  time  of 
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Charles  V  for  finding  their  surroundings 
incongruous;  the  huge  coro  which  they 
built  in  the  center  is  of  course  an  artistic 
blemish,  destroying  the  harmony  of  the 
maze  which  Moslem  devotion  had  created. 
But  the  sight  of  black  cassocks  flitting 
about  these  columns  gives  a  shock;  one 
looks  for  turbaned  dervishes,  one  expects 
to  hear  from  the  tower  the  call  of  the 
muezzin.  Lucky  it  is  that  the  hugeness 
of  the  building  leaves  many  an  unspoiled 
perspective,  to  maintain  the  illusion  of  the 
Thousand  and  One  Nights. 

Cordova — ^what  a  wealth  of  visions  the 
name  arouses!  Seat  of  the  university 
which  drew  its  students  from  all  Europe; 
capital  of  the  brilliant  djTiasty  of  the 
Caliphs  of  Spain;  home  of  a  civilization 
whose  allurements  reached  even  beyond 
the  Rhine,  as  the  nun  Hros%vitha  of  the 
tenth  century  bears  witness;  a  hive  of 
industry,  whose  silks  were  carried  all  over 
the  world,  and  whose  leather  gave  a  new 
word — cordwain — to  every  European 
tongue.  With  one's  imagination  thus 
afire,  it  seems  absurd  to  take  a  prosaic 
railroad  train,  even  the  single  daily 
express  at  15:25  (i.e.,  3:25  p.m.)  at  Cadiz, 
and  after  traveling  about  as  far  as  from 
New  York  to  Albany,  arrive  at  Cordova 
at  23:20;  or  depart  from  Gibraltar  at 
5:55  a.m.  and  reach  Cordova,  180  miles 
away,  at  15.55!  Surely  the  Moors  would 
have  run  express  trains  faster,  one  thinks ! 

Few  reminders  of  former  grandeur  are 
to  be  seen  as  one  walks  from  the  station 
through  the  bare,  broad-streeted  new 
quarter  and  then  plunges  into  the  laby- 
rinth of  narrow  lanes  leading  down  to  the 
river  between  low  M-hitewashed  thick- 
walled  houses.  Far  from  dominating  the 
scene,  the  mosque  presents  even  from  the 
other  side  of  the  "Great  River"  (Wad-el- 
Kebir,  Guadalquivir)  a  shapeless  and 
unimposing  mass.     Entering  its  domain 


b.y  any  of  the  gates  to  the  Orange  Court, 
one  steps  immediately  into  the  Orient. 
Alternate  rows  of  date-palms  and  orange 
trees  .sweep  across  the  court-yard ;  Rebec- 
cas bring  their  graceful  water-jars, 
posed  on  shoulder  or  hip,  to  the  grand 
fountain  which  every  mosque  must  have. 
To  this  day  in  the  East,  an  abhorrence  of 
the  bath,  together  with  indulgence  in  wine 
and  pork,  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
the  Christian  as  opposed  to  the  Moslem; 
and  when  in  1526  Charles  V  undertook  to 
suppress  the  Moriscos  in  Granada  and 
make  them  orthodox  Christians,  his  edict 
expressly  forbade  their  bathing — a  pro- 
hibition enforced  forty  years  later,  when 
Philip  II  repeated  this  edict,  by  the 
destruction  of  all  the  baths  in  the  city. 
In  1565,  Phihp's  poor  girl  bride  Elizabeth 
of  Valois,  whose  death  was  caused  largely 
by  the  Spanish  court  ceremonial  and 
ignorance  of  hygiene,  long  cherished  the 
desire  of  taking  a  bath,  and  had  indeed 
at  last  surreptitiously  given  orders  for  one 
to  be  made  ready,  when  a  lady-in-waiting 
discovered  the  impious  preparations.  In 
order  to  disarm  Elizabeth's  suspicions,  she 
pretended  to  approve  of  it,  but  at  once  noti- 
fied the  court  physicians.  They  promptly 
interfered  and  forbade  the  desecration, 
since  her  Majesty  was  in  good  health  and 
consequently  needed  no  bath;  but,  says 
the  French  ambassador,  from  whose  letter 
of  November  21  to  Catherine  de'  Medici, 
we  take  these  details,  the  young  queen 
was  seized  with  violent  indigestion  the 
next  night,  following  upon  over-indidg- 
ence  in  pork-pie;  and  the  nausea  and 
head-ache  induced  the  doctors  to  relent. 
I  was  once  \'isiting  a  family  in  Asia  Minor 
whose  old  Greek  nurse  had  indignantly 
given  warning  after  a  timid  hint  that  the 
bath-tub  was  at  her  disposal.  "I  am  no 
Mohammedan  dog,  to  take  a  bath,"  said 
she. 
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But  the  clear  water  still  spurts  into  the 
great  Cordova  fount,  and  the  neighbor- 
hood there  exchanges  its  gossip  and  com- 
ments upon  foreign  \isitors  just  as  when 
the  Caliphs  were  reigning.  Crossing  to 
the  long  low  wall  of  the  mosque,  we 
find  the  main  portal  flanked  by  two 
Roman  mile-stones,  from  the  imperial 
highway  from  Cadiz  up  the  Baetis  (the 
Guadalquivir),  which  gave  its  name  to  this 
Roman  province  (Baetica) .  As  later  de- 
votion records  upon  the  pillars,  one  dates 
from  the  year  of  Christ's  birth,  the  other 
from  that  of  the  crucifixion.  Like  sen- 
tinels they  stand  outside,  typif>ang  that 
vast  force  of  the  Christianized  Empire, 
which  was  gradually  to  recover  even  this 
sanctuary  from  the  Moors. 

Entering  the  doors,  one  seems  at  first  in 
darkness,  after  the  blazing  Spanish  sun 
outside;  and  then  a  wilderness  of  pillars 
(fig.  1)  outhnes  itself  under  a  sea  of  low 
arches.  Torn  from  one  or  another  Roman 
temple  or  Christian  church,  these  columns 
are  of  endless  variety,  and  their  capitals 
are  a  fascinating  study.  But  the  visitor 
has  at  first  no  leisure  for  such  details;  the 
long  peaceful  vistas  of  these  colonnades 
are  too  entrancing.  The  guides  who  offer 
themselves  seem  especially  impertinent 
here;  one  wishes  simply  to  wander  about 
in  quiet  observation,  thankful  to  the  long 
succession  of  Christian  canons  who  have 
so  well  preserved  this  Moslem  holy  spot. 
Were  it  in  Morocco  or  Tunis,  it  had  long 
since  collapsed  in  ruin. 

Standing  by  the  entrance,  one  is  in  the 
original  mosque  of  Abderralmian  I,  the 
Omej'yad  who  escaped  the  massacre  of  his 
family  in  Damascus  and  established  his 
dynasty  here  about  750.  That  mosque 
had  eleven  of  these  colonnades,  the  central 
one  being  broader  and  leading  to  the 
mihrah,  or  holy  shrine  before  which  the 
worshipper  faces  Mecca.     Successive  en- 


largements by  later  caliphs  lengthened  the 
original  arcades  and  added  eight  parallels 
to  them;  the  total  number  of  columns  is 
nearly  900 !  The  first  mihrah  was  replaced 
by  a  second,  and  then  a  third,  of  Alhakim, 
near  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  ThLs 
last  we  still  possess,  with  all  its  marvelous 
coloring  and  wealth  of  detail,  comparable 
to  the  beauties  we  shall  later  see  at 
Seville  and  Granada.  The  Arabic  inscrip- 
tions form  graceful  and  not  inappropriate 
decorations.  They  look  upon  one  with 
the  same  pathetic  irony  which  animates 
the  dim  Christian  mosaic  in  Santa  Sophia 
at  Constantinople,  still  visible  under  Mo- 
liammedan  whitewash. 

The  other  chief  jewels  of  Saracen  art  in 
Andalusia  date  from  a  much  later  epoch, 
when  the  Moors  have  developed  a  tech- 
nique of  ornamentation  which  for  bril- 
liancy and  delicacy  can  never  l)e  sur- 
passed. With  the  wane  of  Cordova,  her 
sister  city  Seville,  80  miles  nearer  the 
mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir,  came  into 
dominion.  After  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
two  dynasties  of  Moroccan  fanatics,  the 
Almoravids  and  the  Almohads,  Castile 
won  Seville  in  1248;  but  the  Moorish 
artistic  traditions  were  undisturbed. 
The  Alcazar  (figs.  2,  3)  as  we  have  it  is  a 
building  of  Christian  times;  but  it  is  as 
Moresque  as  the  Alhambra. 

Seville  boasted  a  magnificent  mosque; 
but  here  the  Christian  conquerors  replaced 
it  with  a  no  less  splendid  Gothic  temple. 
But  the  Orange  Court,  with  the  Gate  of 
Pardon,  is  still  there;  and  fate  has  pre- 
served what  Cordova  has  only  in  part — ■ 
the  Moslem  muezzin-tower,  the  Giralda, 
most  elegant  of  minarets.  Built  for  the 
greatest  of  the  Almohad  sultans  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  twelfth  centry,  it 
is  now  a  Christian  campanile.  From  its 
summit,  250  feet  above  the  river,  one 
looks  out  over  the  smiling  environs  of 
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FIG.  4.    WALLS  AXD  TOWERS  OF  THE  ALHAMBRA.  CRAXADA. 
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the  charming  city;  Uttle  sparrow-hawks 
glide  among  the  pinnacles  and  buttresses 
of  the  grand  cathedral  below,  or  fly  indig- 
nantly forth  when  the  huge  bells  be- 
gin to  toll.  S.ympathetic  restorers  have 
preserved  this  stately  tower  as  a  fit 
^Moorish  companion  for  the  superb  Chris- 
tian church  beside  it,  where  rest  since 
1898  Columbus'  ashes,  a  mute  memorial 
of  American  ingratitude. 

In  days  before  Madrid  was  dreamed  of, 
Castilian  kings  often  made  Seville  their 
residence;  and  the  Alcazar  (fig=.  2,  3), 
still  a  royal  palace,  is  surely  the  most 
romantic  abode  of  any  European  sover- 
eign. Built  under  the  legendary  Peter 
the  Cruel  of  Castile  and  his  successors, 
it  has  had  a  varietl  histor\'  of  enlarge- 
ments, fires,  and  restorations;  but  its 
charm  is  imperishable.  Planned  and 
largeh-  constructed  ]>y  an  architect  and 
workmen  from  the  friendly  ^Moorish  king- 
dom of  Granada,  it  illustrates  as  a 
whole  the  so-called  mudejar  style,  as 
distinguishetl  from  the  simpler  and  sturd- 
ier type  of  architecture  exemplified  in 
the  Cordova  mosque  and  the  Giralda. 
Just  as  with  the  Greeks,  where  Praxi- 
teles and  the  post-Alexandrian  sculptors 
modified  the  earher  grandeur  into  pret- 
tiness  and  elaborated  detail,  we  have 
here  delicate  intricacy  and  almost  cloy- 
ing loveliness. 

The  fagade  is  however  of  the  earlier 
and  nobler  period ;  and  it  gains  in  interest 
because  that  of  the  Alhambra  perished  to 
make  way  for  Charles  V's  Renaissance 
palace.  The  rectangular  main  portal  is 
flanked  by  doorways  with  scalloped  arches 
over  which  run  geometric  mazes.  These 
are  capped  by  columns  supporting  in- 
dented arches,  which,  as  in  the  Giralda, 
uphold  delicate  lattice-patterns;  in  the 
Giralda,  these  are  made  of  brick;  here 
and  in  the  Alhambra,  the  decorations  are 


made  of  plaster  casts.  This  stucco  is 
now  so  haril  that  one  can  scarcely  be  per- 
suaded that  it  is  not  stone. 

Over  these  portals  runs  a  colonnaded 
gallery,  whose  contrast  of  pointed  and 
curved  arches  recalls  Venetian  Gothic 
and  Romanesque.  And  then  comes  an 
overhanging  roof,  its  supports  lo\'ingly 
carved  and  gilded,  as  if  to  show  Moorish 
pride  in  roofs  and  ceilings,  the  crowai  of 
the  house,  which  modern  architects  too 
often  shght.  This  protects  the  Spanish 
inscrijjtion  in  honor  of  Peter  the  Cruel, 
beside  which,  in  delightful  inconsistency, 
run  reminders  from  the  Koran  that  Allah 
is  all-conquering. 

Passing  through  the  vestibules,  one 
enters  the  Patio  de  las  Doncellas — the 
Court  of  the  Damosels  (fig.  2).  Trim, 
neat,  graceful  arches  raark  off  an  arcaded 
gallery,  lined  with  the  beautiful  azulejo 
tiles  whose  manufacture  is  still  a  specialty 
of  Seville.  Everj'Avhere  one  sees  the  lion 
'  and  the  castle  of  Leon  and  Castile,  and 
Charles  V's  proud  /)/(/.s  ultra.  This  little 
rectangular  court,  \\dth  its  sixteenth- 
century  second  story,  seems  an  epitome 
of  ^Moorish  and  Renaissance  Spain.  One 
sjaiipathizes  with  the  Australian  journa- 
list, Luffmann,  whose  pedestrian  vaga- 
bondage in  Spain  forms  such  interesting 
reading,  in  his  rhapsodies. 

"To  stand,"  says  he,  "at  the  northern 
end  of  the  'patio'  and  look  toward  the 
'Salon  de  los  Embajadores'  is,  I  verily 
believe,  the  sight  of  the  world.  It  is 
a  living  testimony  to  the  intelligence 
and  the  dignity  of  the  Moorish  artists  and 
artisans.  Bear  it  in  your  memory  and 
make  a  little  pilgrimage  to  Sevillathat  you 
may  not  cjuit  this  fife  without  having 
seen  the  'ornament  of  the  world.'  " 

The  rooms  opening  off  this  patio  have 
kept  their  ancient  doors,  which,  with 
those  of  the  Alhambra,  are  perhaps  the 
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finest  extant  products  of  Arabic  carpen- 
try. As  one  stands  in  atlmiration  before 
this  wealth  of  geometric  ornmentation, 
whose  beauty  lies  in  its  ingenious  simpli- 
city, one  is  amused  at  modern  arrogance 
which  dubs  the  times  in  which  such  dreams 
were  realized,  the  Dark  Ages. 

Each  of  the  side-rooms  deserves  its 
meed  of  praise;  but  the  Saloon  of  the  Am- 
bassadors is  the  gem  of  the  Alcazar,  and 
the  peer  of  any  apartment  in  the  Alham- 
bra.  The  .superb  Moorish  doors,  nearly 
18  feet  high,  give  entrance;  above  runs  an 
Arabic  inscription,  stating  that  they  were 
constructed  by  carpenters  from  Toledo  in 
1404,  at  the  bidding  of  the  lofty  Sultan, 
Don  Pedro,  King  of  Castile  and  Leon. 
The  year  is  that  of  Augustus'  conquest  of 
Hispania,  a  mode  of  reckoning  time 
which  was  long  kept  by  this,  in  many 
respects  the  most  Roman  of  the  provinces. 

The  saloon  itself,  some  40  feet  square, 
is  resplendent  with  color — azure,  crimson, 
orange,  and  gold.  Crowned  by  a  dome 
whose  shape  gave  the  room  at  first  the 
name  of  the  Saloon  of  the  Half-Orange, 
its  walls  are  largely  cut  away  for  the  bold 
horse-shoe  arches  which  render  it  pecu- 
liarly charming.  Restoration  has  made 
the  decoration  no  longer  altogether  har- 
monious; but  the  main  lines  of  the  room 
have  preserved  the  original  grace. 

The  Alcilzar  lies  cooped-up  in  the  midst 
of  Seville;  much  of  the  charm  of  the  Alham- 
bra  (fig.  4)  comes  from  its  superb  situa- 
tion. As  one  stands  on  the  watch-tower 
of  the  Vela,  Granada  lies  far  below  him, 
the  fertile  Vega  spreading  out  for  hazy 
miles  to  the  ^westward,  bounded  by  the 
Sierra  Alhama,  beyond  which  lies  Malaga. 
North,  over  the  deep  and  narrow  valley 
of  the  Darro,  rises  the  crowded  Albaicin, 
the  old  Moorish  quarter  of  Granada; 
further  off,  and  to  the  east,  one  sees  a 
succession  of  bare  and  inhospitable  moun- 


tains. South,  over  the  magnificent  ehns 
which  form  the  Alhambra  park,  and  pre- 
ceded by  sohtary  foot-hills,  rise,  two  miles 
high,  the  sno\vy  crests  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  Few  jewels  have  so  ravishing  a 
setting. 

Irving  has  made  the  Alhambra  a  spot 
of  American  literary  pilgrimage;  the 
courteous  and  genial  guardians  point  out 
his  room  and  favorite  resting-places;  and 
the  hotel  which  aims  especially  at  the 
Anglo-Saxon  tourist  patronage,  has  appro- 
priated his  name.  Our  familiarity  with 
the  Alhambra's  romance  thus  rouses  ex- 
travagant expectations,  which  lead  in 
most  travelers  to  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment at  their  first  visit.  So  unfortunate- 
ly true  is  it  that  for  the  appreciation  of 
beautv  both  eye  and  historic  sense  need 
long  and  careful  training!  But  for  him 
who  realizes  the  charm  which  Irving  has 
immortalized,  even  an  Alhambra  in  utter 
ruin  would  possess  an  irresistible  fascina- 
tion. 

The  ascent  of  the  hill  from  Granada 
seems  a  dream  to  the  traveler  through 
parched  and  treeless  Andalusian  or  CastU- 
ian  plains,  where  even  grassy  turf  is 
hardly  ever  seen.  The  broad  avenue 
through  the  forest  of  elms  is  bordered  by 
swift  streams  of  mountain  water;  violets 
and  other  spring  flowers  peep  out  always 
from  the  lush  grass  which  carpets  the 
hillside;  nightingales  and  warblers  of 
melodious  variety  salute  one  from  the 
tree-tops.  At  the  summit  stands  the 
Gate  of  Justice,  through  which  winds  the 
narrow  way.  A  flight  of  steps  brings 
it  to  the  Alhambra  plateau.  That  time 
has  dealt  hardly  with  the  ensemble  is  at 
once  evident  from  the  Puerta  del  Vino — a 
gate  which  now  leads  nowhere.  A  few 
rods  beyond  rise  the  ruinous  walls  of 
Charles  V's  Renaissance  palace.  Here 
that  monarch,  whose  ambition  constantly 
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outran  his  treasuiy  ami  whose  extrava- 
gance plunged  Spain  on  lier  hanlirupt 
career,  succeeded  in  malving  only  an  eye- 
sore, and  sacrificed  the  Alhambra's  Moor- 
ish portals.  Thus  the  modern  entrance 
is  by  a  couple  of  tiny  rooms,  where  guards, 
smoking  the  inevitable  cigarettes,  admit 
the  visitor  to  the  Myrtle  Court. 

There  is  no  need  of  guiding  the  reader 
from  this  graceful  patio,  with  its  peaceful 
pool  and  laurel  hedge,  around  the  arched 
colonnade  with  its  lace-like  fretwork,  into 
the  famous  Lion  Court  (fg.  6).  Every 
room,  from  the  tiny  bath  in  the  l)ase- 
ment  to  the  Court  of  the  Two  Sisters 
(fig.  5)  and  to  the  Saloon  of  the  Ambas- 
sadors al)0ve,  has  had  its  enthusiastic 
chronicler.  Rene  Bazin,  says  in  his  s\ni- 
pathetic  "Tcrre  d'Espagne," 


Two  things  there  are  in  this  Alhambra 
museum  which  can  neither  be  outlined 
nor  described,  and  which  nothing  \yill 
ever  stale — the  reflections  of  the  Arabian 
faience  and,  framed  by  all  these  windows 
opening  above  the  Darro  ravine,  those 
mid-field  landscapes,  those  summits  of 
pale  hills  which  something  I  understand 
not,  some  mysterious  property  doubtless 
of  the  Sierra  atmosphere,  tinges  with  a 
milky  bluish  cast,  as  if  the  light  passed 
through  an  opal. 

Truly,  as  one  looks  out  from  the  Saloon 
of  the  Ambassadors,  in  this  Arabian  glory 
of  coloring,  upon  the  Albaicin  with  mem- 
ories of  Christian  and  Moslem  carnage, 
one  is  overwhelmed  by  the  spirit  of 
medieval  Spain— proud  and  vengeful,  stu- 
pendous in  achievements  and  in  errors, 
lustful  of  blood  and  of  beauty. 

Yale  Universily. 


LESSER  KNOWN  MASTERPIECES  OF  ITALIAN  PAINTING 
L   PICTURE  OF  VIRGIN  BY  CRIVELLI  IN  CATHEDRAL  OF  ASCOLI 

DAN  FELLOWS  PLATT 


IX  THE  cathedral  of  Ascoli  is  a  won- 
derful altarpiece,  whose  many  parts 
are  set,  jewellike,  in  a  dull  gold  frame  of 
Murano  worlananship,  carved  in  the 
sumptuous  manner  so  admired  in  the 
\Vnice  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Carlo 
Crivelli,  Venetian  born,  pupil  of  the 
Vivarini  and  more  especially  of  that 
truly  great  artist,  Bartolommeo,  signs 
himself  as  author,  with  the  date  1473. 

The  main  panel  of  the  Ascoli  altar- 
piece,  here  shown,  is  occupied  by  the 
Mrgin,  enthroned,  with  the  Child  on 
her  lap.  Saints,  Apostles,  and  a  "Piet^," 
in  their  various  niches,  surround  the  Vir- 
gin, completing  a  work  of  unusual  rich- 
ness and  decorative  effect.  Crivelli,  a 
great  master  and  a  supreme  technician, 
shows  it  in  this  picture,  painted  in  tem- 


pera, on  wood,  with  a  gold  grounil,  and 
having  the  enamel-like  surface  character- 
istic of  his  work.  It  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  more  sincere  representation  of  the 
^'irgin.  How  pensive  she  is! — so  pensive 
that  one  forgives  Carlo's  mannered  draw- 
ing of  the  hand.  The  Chikl,  too, 
attracts  through  the  force  of  the  same 
sincerity. 

Many  examples  of  Crivelli 's  art  are 
now  in  London  and  Milan.  America, 
too,  is  acquiring  works  by  our  master — 
witness  the  Boston  "Pieta"  and  similar 
pictures  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  and  the  Johnson  Collection,  Mrs. 
Gardner's  "St.  George,"  Mr.  Babbott's 
"St.  James,"  Mr.  Piatt's  "St.  Anthony 
of  Padua,"  and  the  beautiful  "Madonna" 
recently  acquired  by  Mr.  Philip  Lehman. 


IJ^dbEH  KNOWN  MAtiTKHFlKCEti  OF  ITALIAN  PAINTING. 
I.    The  Picture  of  the  Virgix  by  Crivelli  in  the  Cathedral  of  Ascoli. 
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FIG.  1.     DIAGRAMMATIC   DRAWING  OF  ONE  OF  THE   GREAT  MOSAIC-REPTILIAN   MASKS 
OF  THE  "HOUSE  OF  THE   GOVERNOR."     FOR  THE  PROFILE,  SEE  FIG.  2. 
A.  THE  PROJECTING  SNOUT;   B,  THE  EAR  ORNAMENTS. 
(GORDON.) 


MASTERPIECES  OF  ABORIGINAL  AMERICAN  ART 
III.  MOSAIC  WORK,  MAJOR  EXAMPLES 
W.  H.  HOLMES 


WHEN  the  primitive  potter,  no  mat- 
ter when  or  where,  first  set  bits 
of  colored  material  into  the  plastie  sur- 
face of  her  utensils  to  increase  their  at- 
tractiveness, or  the  implement  maker 
utilizing  asphaltum  in  hafting  his  imple- 
ments first  fixed  bits  of  shell  into  the 
clinging  surface  to  embellish  it,  the  initial 
step  in  the  art  of  inlay  was  taken.  The 
highest  stage  in  its  development  was 
reached  long  ago  in  Mediterranean  cen- 
ters of  culture,  where  the  masters  sought 
to  rival  in  this  difficult  but  durable  me- 
dium the  loftiest  pictorial  achievements 
of  the  painter's  brush. 


The  richh'  embellished  masks,  shields, 
and  other  symbolic  works  of  the  Aztecs, 
described  in  Number  II  of  this  series  of 
studies,  exemplify  the  remarkable  prog- 
ress in  this  branch  of  handicraft  among 
the  aboriginal  Americans.  With  them 
the  mosaic  art  had  already  extended,  in 
what  have  been  designated  its  minor 
phases,  characterized  bj'  the  use  of  semi- 
precious stones  of  varying  color  in  the 
beautification  of  broad  mural  surface. 
According  to  tradition  the  mythical  pal- 
ace of  the  god  Quetzalcoatl  had  four 
apartments,  probably  representing  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world,  the  dwelling 
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FIG.  2.    PORTION  OF  THE  MOSAIC  FRIEZE-ZONE  OF  THE  "HOUSE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR,"  UXMAL, 

SHOWING  THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  THE  REPTILIAN  MASKS  ARE  INTRODUCED  ON  THE 

FRET-LATTICE  GROUND.    THE  MASK  SNOUTS  APPEAR  IN  PROFILE  AT  THE  CORNER. 

(GORDON.) 


places  of  the  gods,  one  of  which  was 
called  the  hall  of  emeralds  and  turquoise, 
its  walls  being  embellisheil  with  these 
stones  arranged  in  designs  of  wonderful 
perfection. 

But  architectural  mosaic  in  its  major 
forms  probably  had  its  inception  in  the 
non-aesthetic  rather  than  in  the  aesthetic 
phases  of  the  art.  When  in  early  times 
slab  was  laid  beside  slab  to  walk  upon, 
or  block  was  laid  upon  block  in  the  in- 
cipiency  of  mural  construction,  mosaic 
embellishment  of  architectural  surfaces 
had  its  birth,  and  today  works  of  vast 
magnitude  attest  the  fruition  of  this 
low-born  art.  Yet,  without  the  aid  of 
sculptural  elaboration  masonry  must  have 
failed  as  a  means  of  artistic  expression. 
Color  was  the  chief  resource  of  the  artist 
in   the  minor  foi-ms   of  mosaic,   but   to 


sculpture  is  due  in  large  measure  the 
splendid  creations  of  the  building  arts. 
Without  it,  for  example,  the  marvelous 
temples  of  Java,  India,  the  Mediter- 
ranean countries,  and  western  Europe 
would  be  uninteresting,  though  possibly 
noble  piles  of  masonry.  Indeed  it  may 
even  be  questioned  whether  without  the 
inspiration  of  non-essential  sculptural 
embellishment  great  works  of  architec- 
ture would  ever  have  come  into  being. 

In  this  field  the  native  American  build- 
ers had  made  remarkable  progress  at  the 
period  of  European  conquest  and  many 
of  the  existing  monuments  challenge  our 
admiration.  Notwithstanding  the  rude 
state  of  a  culture  little  advanced  beyond 
the  normal  limits  of  the  stone  age,  the 
sculpture  embellished  fagades  of  some  of 
the    buildings    of    ^Ilddle    America    are 


PLATE  II.    PORTION  OF  THE  MOSAIC  FRIEZE-ZONE  OF  THE  "HOUSE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR,"  UXMAL, 

SHOWING  THE  REMARKABLE  OVER-DOOR  ORNAMENT,  THE  LINE  OF  REPTILIAN 

MASKS  ABO\'E,  AND  THE  FRET-LATTICE  GROUND  BELOW. 
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masterpieces  of  skill  and  taste — so  ma- 
ture in  their  treatment,  in  fact,  that  in 
contemplating  them  we  turn  instinctivelj- 
to  the  Old  World  for  prototypes,  a  search, 
however,  not  as  yet  rewarded  with  more 
than  a  shadow  of  success. 

The  ancient  cities  of  Yucatan  afford 
examples  of  nmral  treatment  in  which 
sculptural  mosaic  fairly  runs  riot.  The 
great  buildings  are  so  solidl.\'  luiilt  and 
massive  that  even  today  the  walls  are 
intact  and  in  some  instances  the  roofs 
support  the  full-grown  tropical  forest, 
whose  great  roots  sink  deeply  into  the 
ma.ssive  masonry.  The  so-called  "House 
of  the  Governor"  in  the  ruined  city  of 
L'xmal,  northern  Yucatan,  one  of  the 
noblest  monuments  of  the  Maya  people, 
may  be  chosen  as  the  subject  of  special 
study,  illustrating  as  it  does  the  highest 
type  of  American  mural  mosaic.  The 
walls  of  this  building  are  of  massive  and 
\'ery  coarse  concrete,  faced  within  and 
without  with  the  light-gray  limestone  of 
the  surrounding  country.  The  stones 
are  laid  in  the  main  with  nice  precision, 
although  without  close  attention  to  the 
breaking  of  joints  or  to  binding  courses. 
The  structure  is  320  feet  in  length  by 
40  feet  in  width.  The  exterior  wall  sur- 
face is  about  26  feet  in  height,  and  is 
divided  into  lower  and  upper  zones.  The 
lower  zone  is  quite  plain,  excepting  a 
narrow  band  of  columnar  ornament  at 
the  base,  and  is  perfect  save  the  doorways 
which,  through  the  loss  of  their  wooden 
lintels,  have  broken  out  above,  leaving 
wide  ragged  arches  (plate  I)  which  pene- 
trate the  upper  decorated  area,  muti- 
lating, in  many  cases,  the  handsome  over- 
door  ornaments. 

The  two  zones  are  separated  by  a  bold 
trijile-membered  molding  and  the  upper  is 
crowned  by  a  coping  of  two  wide  flaring 
courses,  and  a  carved  molding  the  upper 


course  of  which  is  sculptured  to  rep- 
resent a  plain  fillet  al^out  which  a  sec- 
ond fillet  is  skilfully  twined,  suggesting 
the  guilloche.  Over  the  two  great 
portals  on  the  western  front  this  cornice 
is  elaborated  into  a  series  of  grotesque 
masks,  giving  empha.sis  to  these  unique 
architectural  features.  The  sculptured 
upper  zone,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
an  overgrown  frieze,  is  about  10  feet 
wide  and  extends  entirely  around  the 
building.  It  is  therefore  some  720  feet 
in  length,  and  embodies  in  its  ornamen- 
tation, tiy  moderate  estimate,  20,000 
stones,  nearh'  all  of  which  are  carved 
into  special  and  often  into  elaborate 
naturalistic  shapes.  The  setting  of  the 
whole  seems  a  wonderful  feat  of  masonry, 
yet  the  stones  are  actually  employed  not 
as  essential  elements  of  the  construction 
of  the  building,  but  as  facing  merely  for 
the  massive  concrete  walls  after  the 
fashion  of  a  typical  mosaic.  Three  prin- 
cipal motives  are  embodied  in  this  zone 
of  ornament — the  fret,  the  lattice,  and 
the  reptilian  visage  of  Kukulkan,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  analogue  of  Quetzalcoatl 
of  Mexico.  The  dominant  feature  is  the 
double  band  of  fretwork  which  meanders 
the  lattice  ground.  This  ornament  is 
restricted  to  the  lower  seven  or  eight  feet 
of  the  space,  and  is  bordered  above  in 
the  main  by  a  series  of  reptilian  masks 
of  extraordinary  design  and  bold  and 
effective  execution.  These  masks,  shown 
to  better  advantage  in  the  drawing  (fig. 
1),  are  not  carried  around  the  building 
as  a  simple  border,  but  at  intervals  pass 
obliquely  or  vertically  across  the  geo- 
metric field.  The  four  corners  of  the 
building  are  formed  of  a  vertical  series 
of  the  same  reptilian  visages.  Special 
embellishments,  usually  human  figures 
with  great  headdresses  and  associated 
symbolic   devices,   occur  over  doorways 
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and  at  intervals  on  the  ends  and  sides, 
giving  variety  to  the  effect  (plate  I). 

Although  not  conforniing  in  many  re- 
spects with  civilized  standards,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  matters  of  consistency  and 
unity,  the  design  as  a  whole  indicates  a 
people  of  well  matured  culture  and  excep- 
tional taste,  as  well  as  of  great  resources 
and  splendid  energy. 

The  boldness  antl  surprising  elabora- 
tion of  this  wonderful  fagade  are  well 
shown  in  Plate  II,  which  includes  the 
central  over-door  ornament  of  the  build- 
ing. At  the  top  is  tlie  wide  coping,  and 
next  below  the  row  of  elaborate  sculp- 
tured visages  rather  dimly  made  out  but 
showing  the  projecting,  curved  snouts, 
the  deep-set  eyes,  the  squarish  ear-orna- 
ments, the  obscure  mouths  with  hooked 
teeth,  and  the  brow  band — a  two-headed 
serpent,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  set  a 
stellar  ornament  or  rosette.  Below  and 
at  the  left  are  portions  of  the  lattice 
ground  and  three  of  the  great  frets  with 
the  connecting  stems  of  square  stones 
with  ornamental  fgures  cut  into  the 
face  of  each.  Toward  the  right  side  of 
the  picture  is  the  over-door  ornament, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  efforts  of  the  Maya  sculptor- 
architect.  The  doorway  below  is  broken 
out  through  the  decay  of  the  wood  lintel. 
This  ovei'-door  ornament  is  ^'-shaped  in 
general  outline,  suggesting  the  keystone 
of  an  arch,  and  extenils  from  the  medial 
molding  below  to  the  base  of  the  row  of 
serpentine  mask  units  above,  conforming 
in  length  to  three  of  these  units.  The  cen- 
tral feature  is  a  sculptured  human  fgure, 
practically  life  size,  now  l)adly  mutilated, 
supporting  an  enormous  headdress  with 
gracefully  drooping  plumes.  In  the  mid- 
dle portion  of  the  headdress  appears  the 
grotesque  mask  so  often  found  thus  as- 
sociated in  ^laj'a  sculptures.     The  orig- 


inal position  of  the  head,  which  is  lost, 
is  indicated  by  a  white  cross.  A  ribbed 
cape  covers  the  shoulders,  an  elaborate 
ornament  rests  upon  the  thorax,  and  an 
ornamental  girdle  encircles  the  straight 
body  at  the  waist.  The  arms  and  legs 
are  represented  by  stumps  merely,  and 
the  feet  probably  rested  on  bracket-like 
projections,  parts  of  which  remain.  The 
figure  is  sitting  in  the  downward  sag  of 
the  body  of  a  two-headed  serpent,  the 
heads  of  which,  at  the  right  and  left, 
show  the  usual  reptilian  characters.  The 
background  of  the  figure  consists  of  seven 
horizontal  bar-like  serpent  bodies  termi- 
nating at  the  right  and  left  in  heads  of 
usual  type,  but  much  simplified,  most  of 
which  are  broken  partly  away.  Between 
the  serpent  bars  are  rows  of  hieroglyphs, 
not  read,  and  doubtless  never  to  be  read, 
but  probably  embodying  a  record  or 
statement  regarding  the  rulers  or  deities 
to  whom  the  building  was  dedicated  or 
the  uses  to  which  it  was  devoted.  In  the 
lower  left-hand  corner  of  the  picture 
several  courses  of  the  plain  lower  wall 
facing  are  seen,  and  on  one  of  the  stones 
are  imprints  of  the  mysterious  red  hand, 
a  feature  of  not  infrequent  occurrence 
among  the  ruins  of  Yucatan.  The  mo- 
saic-like character  of  the  facing  of  the 
building  is  well  shown  in  this  place.  It 
appears  that  the  whole  surface,  decorated 
and  undecorated,  could  be  peeled  off 
without  seriously  weakening  the  concrete 
walls  which,  in  some  parts  of  the  struc- 
ture, are  nineleet  thick.  Other  buildings 
in  the  Uxmal  grouji  are  of  nearly  equal 
interest  as  illustrations  of  the  art  mosaic, 
and  a  number  of  the  cities  of  the  north- 
ern peninsula  are  equally  worthy  of 
study. 

Plate  III  illustrates  a  section  of  the 
facade  of  one  of  the  four  great  buildings 
of  the  quadrangle  known  as  the  "House 


PLATE  IV.    PORTION  OF  THE  FACADE  OF  A  REMARKABLE  BUILDING  AT  LABNA,  YUCATAN. 

THE  ENTIRE  WALL  SURFACE  IS  EMBELLISHED  WITH  THE  REPTILIAN  MASKS, 

THE  STRANGE  SNOUTS  BEING  PRESERVED  IN  A  NUMBER  OF  CASES. 
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of  the  Nuns."  Here  again  arc  seen  the 
unfortunate  results  of  the  use  of  wooden 
Hntels  in  construction  and  the  scaling 
of  the  facing  due  to  the  shallowness  of 
the  blocks.  The  geometric  groundwork 
of  the  upper  wall  space,  and  the  fret  and 
lattice-work,  correspond  somewhat  close- 
ly with  these  features  in  the  "House  of 
the  Covernor,"  while  the  lofty  over-door 
ornament  is  composed  of  four  or  five 
gigantic  reptilian  masks  superposed  one 
upon  another.  What  the  crowning  fea- 
ture was  can  not  even  be  surmised. 

A  specimen  of  these  mural  mosaics, 
truly  astonishing  in  its  elaboration  and 
indicating  the  deep  purport  of  the  ser- 
pent in  the  religion  of  the  Maya  people, 
appears  in  Plate  I\.  It  is  part  of  the 
fagade  of  a  building  in  Labna,  Yucatan, 
and  consists  of  a  solid  facing  of  the  rep- 
tilian masks,  four  rows  appearing  in  the 
lower  story  and  three  or  more  in  the 
upper.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  pro- 
jecting snouts  of  the  masks  remain  intact 
in  a  number  of  cases. 

A  noteworthy  example  of  highly  indi- 
vidualized aboriginal  mural  embellish- 
ment is  furnished  by  the  ruined  city  of 
Mitla,  in  the  state  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico. 
The  walls  of  its  several  great  buildings 
are  embellished  with  purely  geometric 
motives,  which  are  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  sculptured  life-forms  of  the  Maya 
buildings  of  Yucatan,  referred  to  above. 
Plate  V  illustrates  a  model  of_  one  of 
the  principal  structures,  the  Temple  of 
the  Six  Columns,  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  writer.  In  the  whole 
group,  comprising  a  dozen  buildings,  not 
a  trace  or  suggestion  of  anj^  living  form 
is  found  in  the  mural  mosaics  which  cover 
nian>-  of  the  w-alls.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  since  designs  in  color  em- 
bod>-ing  life  forms  were  employed  in 
embellishing   some   of   the   interior   wall 


surfaces  of  the  buildings,  while  the  pot- 
tery of  the  general  region  displays  a 
freedom  in  the  treatment  of  plastic  life 
forms  hardly  paralleled  in  the  art  of  any 
known  primitive  people.  These  Mitla 
mosaics  are  arranged  in  formal  panels 
covering  the  exterior  surface  of  the  build- 
ings, and  in  the  interiors  are  either  en- 
closed in  panels  as  without  or  form  con- 
tinuous bands  extending  entirely  around 
the  chambers  (fig.  3),  save  where  inter- 
fered with  by  doorways.  Much  diver- 
sity in  effect  is  given  by  setting  some  of 
the  lines  of  framework  of  the  panels  in 
and  others  out,  and  by  variations  in  pro- 
portions of  the  panels.  Where  there 
are  treble  doorways,  as  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Six  Columns  (Plate  V),  the  stone 
lintel  is  very  long  and  the  fretwork  is 
not  in  mosaic  but  carved  in  the  face  of 
the  stone.  These  paneled  walls  are 
among  the  best  examples  of  native  stone 
cutting  and  laying  in  aboriginal  America. 
In  the  broader  plain  surfaces  of  the  build- 
ings, laid  practically  without  mortar, 
the  joints  are  invisible  save  on  close 
inspection. 

The  designers  had  onlj^  a  limited  num- 
ber of  decorative  motives  to  draw  upon, 
but  they  showed  much  taste  in  their 
arrangement  in  various  combinations  to 
suit  the  spaces  and  to  give  diversity  of 
effect.  Care  was  taken  that  the  differ- 
ent motives  alternated  properly,  and  an 
effect  of  ahnost  complete  symmetry  was 
everywhere  maintained.  The  very  wide 
diversity  of  effect  obtained  is  suggested 
by  six  examples  shown  in   figure  4. 

The  execution  of  this  work  is  perhaps 
its  most  interesting  feature.  The  panels 
in  which  the  fretwork  is  set  are  all  shal- 
low, the  framework  rarely  extending  more 
than  two  or  three  inches  forward  from 
the  face  of  the  design,  and  the  design 
is  not  relieved  more  than  an  inch  and  a 
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FIG.  3.    MOSAIC  FRETWORK,  INTERIOR  OF  ONE  OF  THE  BACK  CHAMBERS  OF  THE  "TEMPLE  OF 
THE  COLUMNS,"  MITLA.    THE  DOORWAY  TO  THE  RIGHT  OPENS  INTO  THE  COURT. 


h.-ilf  from  its  Ijackground.  The  l.)its  of 
trachyte  were  cut  into  convenient  sizes 
and  shapes  and  set  fii'nily  in  the  phxster 
backing.  The  inserted  bits  are  often 
tooth-like  (fig.  5),  and  the  tapering 
points  or  roots  are  sometimes  several 
inches  in  length;  generally,  however, 
they  are  quite  shallow.  It  is  prol^able 
that  the  pieces  of  stone  were  not  re- 
duced to  uniform  shapes  and  sizes  in 
large  numbers  to  be  laid  up  as  tile-work, 
but  that  the  individual  stones  were  cut 
and  fitted  to  their  places  in  the  design 
as  the  work  proceeded.  This  is  certainly 
true  in  cases  where  curved  portions  of 
the  designs  were  to  be  introduced.  In 
figure  6  it  is  seen  that  the  S-shaped 
portion  was  carved  in  relief  on  a  large 
piece,  which  was  fitted  into  place  among 
its  smaller  neighbors  by  notching  the 
edges.  Another  example  is  shown  in 
figure  7,  which  illustrates  the  very  in- 
genious method  of  connecting  the  cur- 
rent fretwork  of  the  side  and  end  of  a 


chaml)er  without  joint  at  the  corner. 
A  more  striking  instance  is  shown  in 
figure  8,  where  the  shape  of  the  stones 
at  the  level  of  their  bedding  in  the  panel 
floor  is  indicated  in  a.  No  two  parts 
of  the  whole  panel,  involving  thousands 
of  pieces,  correspond  exactly  in  projjor- 
tions,  but  the  projecting  parts  of  these 
stones  are  so  dressed  that  the  design 
developed  (6)  comprises  two  lines  of 
symmetrical  frets  with  serrate  stems, 
so  set  that  one  runs  to  the  right  and  the 
other  to  the  left.  It  thus  appears  that, 
notwithstanding  the  mechanical  perfec- 
tion of  the  fretwork,  it  was  worked  out 
largely  by  "rule  of  thumb." 

The  number  of  mosaic  stones,  all 
carefully  cut  and  fitted,  is  very  great, 
and  a  single  room  in  the  ''Quadrangle  of 
Grecques"  (fig.  3)  contains  more  than 
13,000,  and  the  whole  group  of  build- 
ings must  have  contained  at  least  ten 
times  that  number.  Although  the  fine- 
grained trachyte  used  is  rather  soft,  the 
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FIG.  4.    EXAMPLES  OF  THE  GEOMETRIC  MOSAIC   FRETWORK  OF  THE  ■'TEMPLE  OF  THE  COLUMNS," 

MITLA.       THE  DESIGNS  ARE  BUILT  UP  OF  SMALL  STONES  AS  INDICATED 

IN  ILLUSTRATION'S  WHICH  FOLLOW. 


amount  of  labor  rcquiretl  to  block  out 
and  dress  this  vast  iiumloer  of  separate 
pieces  is,  with  our  present  knowledge  of 
methods  and  tools,  quite  beyond  possi- 
bility of  estimate.  There  is  still  a  cjucs- 
tion  as  to  the  exact  manner  in  which 
these  small  stones  were  roughed  out  and 
finished.  Possibly  the  greenstone  celts, 
found  occasionall.y  about  the  ruins,  were 
used.  Possibly  the  flint  hammerstones, 
which  occur  in  large  numbers,  were  in 
part  employed,  though  pecking  oper- 
ations would  be  difficult  where  the  bits 
of  stone  were  never  more  than  a  few 
inches  in  their  greatest  dimensions.  It 
is  probable  that  the  surfaces  were  evened 
up  antl  finished  ]\v  grinding. 

No  explanation  of  the  strict  avoidance 
of  life  forms  in  their  mosaic  work  b.v  the 
Mitla  l)uildcrs  has  been  vouchsafed,  yet 
we  find  a  parallel  case  in  the  ban  placed 


by  the  Saracens  upon  the  representation 
of  living  forms  in  their  highly  developed 
decorative  art.  This  restriction  pre- 
vailed not  only  with  the  great  buildings 
of  the  INIitla  group,  but  with  the  sub- 
terranean chambers  which  are  believeil 
to  have  served  for  burial  purposes,  and 
the  isolated  sculptured  tombs  found  in 
the  neighborhood. 

Although  the  motives  are  purely  geo- 
metric, it  is  of  course  not  impossible  that 
all  were  symbolic  and  servctl  to  suggest 
to  the  builders  some  mythologic  concep- 
tion appropriate  to  the  building  or  the 
place.  I  have  even  been  led  to  surmise, 
in  view  of  the  universality  of  symbolism 
in  the  native  art,  that  possibly  the  deco- 
rated panels  extending  around  the  build- 
ings represent  the  markings  of  the  body 
of  the  serpent  god,  and  that  the  door- 
wavs  with  their  teethlike  pillars  symbol- 
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FIG.  0. 


EXAMPLES  OF  DENTATE  STONES  USED  IN  THE  MURAL  MOSAICS  SHOWING  THE  MANNER  OF 
CARVINfi  THE  RELIEFS:  ABOUT  ONE-FOURTH  USUAL  DIMENSIONS. 
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FIG.  6.    MANNER  OF  INTRODUCING  CURVED  PORTIONS  OF  THE   DESIGN.      THE  CURVE  IS  CARVED 
IN  RELIEF  ON  THE  SURFACE  OF  A  TABLET  OF  EXCEPTIONALLY  LARGE  SIZE. 


FIG.  7.    AN  ECCENTRIC  BLOCK  ILLUSTRATING  THE  METHOD  OF  CARRYING  A  LINE  OF  FRETWORK 

AROUND  A  CHAMBER  WALL  WITHOUT  BREAK  AT  THE  CORNER,    a.  THE  STONE; 

6,  THE  MANNER  OF  INSERTION. 
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FIG.  S.      DRAWINGS  SHOWING  RELATION  OF  THE  MOSAIC  STONES  TO  THE   RELIEF  DESIGN  CUT 

UPON  THEIR   SURFACES,    a.  THE  SHAPES  OF  THE  STONES  AS  SET  IN  THE  WALL; 

b,  THE  CURRENT  FRETWORK  AS  IT  APPEARS  IN  RELIEF. 


ize  the  mouth  of  the  mythic  reptile,  the 
deity  of  deities. 

Observing  the  strange  contrasts  and 
contradictions  in  the  art  of  Mitla  and 
the  region  about,  it  is  surmised  that  possi- 


bly the  builders  of  the  city  ami  the  authors 
of  the  wonderful  mural  mosaics  were  sup- 
planted by  another  people  whose  art  dealt 
freely  with  the  forms  of  nature  in  color, 
and  in  sculptural  and  plastic  methods. 
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CURRENT  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Mosque  of  St.  Sophia  (illustration) 

The  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia  at  Con-  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  The 
staiitinople,  a  Christian  Cathedral,  was  Christian  mosaics  have  been  plastered 
built  by  Justinian  the  Great  and  ded-  over,  but  some  parts  can  be  seen  through 
icated  on  Christmas  Day  538,  was  the  plaster  when  the  light  is  good.  St. 
much  damaged  and  much  repaired,  and  Sophia  is  of  great  interest  now  because, 
finally  was  changed  into  a  Turkish  if  the  Allies  succeed  in  capturing  Con- 
Mosque  after  the  Turkish  Conquest  in  stantinople,  the  Mosque  will  probably 
1453,  since  when  a  minaret  has  been  become  again  a  Christian  Church,  and 
erected  at  each  of  the  four  exterior  the  mosaics  will  be  uncovered;  and  so 
angles.  The  exterior  appearance  is  dis-  recovered  to  Christian  and  Byzantine  art. 
appointing,  but  within  the  church  is  one  D.  M.  R. 

Valentine's  Classic  Group — Andromache  and  Astyanax  (illustration) 


The  classic  group,  Andromache  and 
Astyanax,  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  Vir- 
ginia sculptor,  Edward  V.  Valentine. 
Mr.  \'alentine  has  never  been  persuaded 
to  part  with  this,  his  most  cherished 
creation,  and  it  is  to  be  seen  in  his  studio 
in  Richmond.  The  motive  was  suggested 
by  Homer's  immortal  description  of  the 
parting  scene  of  Hector  and  Andromache 
in  the  6th  Book  of  the  Hiad.  As  Hector 
approached  the  Scaean  gates,  there  came 
his  dear  wife,  ruiming  to  meet  him,  and 
with  her  the  handmaid,  bearing  in  her 
bosom  the  tender  boy.  Hector's  loved 
son,  Astyanax.  Hector  smiled  and  gazed 
at  the  boy;  while  Andromache  stood  by 
his  side  weeping,  and  clasped  his  hand  in 
hers,  and  urged  him  to  take  thought  for 
himself  and  to  have  pity  on  her  forlorn, 
and  on  their  infant  boy.  Hector  told 
her  he  was  ever  mindful  of  all  this, 
how  his  greatest  grief  was  the  thought 
of  her  anguish  in  the  day  when  some 
mail-clad  Achaean  should  lead  her  away 
and  rob  her  of  the  light  of  freedom;  yet 
it  was  his  part  to  fight  in  the  forefront  of 
the  Trojans.  He  laid  his  son  in  his  dear 
wife's  bosom,  and  as  she  smiled  tearfully 
upon  the  lad,  her  husband  had  pity  to 
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see  her,  and  gently  caressed  her  with  his 
hand  and  sought  to  console  her.  He 
then  bade  her  return  to  her  own  tasks,  the 
loom  and  distaff,  while  he  cared  for  war. 
Hector  returned  to  the  battlefield;  and 
his  dear  wife  departed  to  her  home,  oft 
looking  back   and   letting  fall  big  tears. 

The  sculptor  has  chosen  the  moment 
when  the  loved  wife  is  striving  to  carry 
out  her  husband's  behest.  One  arm  is 
about  the  child.  The  spindle  lies  idle 
across  her  la]i,  while  the  eyes,  full  of 
grief  and  foreboding,  look  into  space. 
With  the  intuition  of  childhood,  Astyanax 
divines  the  sorrow  in  his  mother's  heart, 
and  with  a  smile  dimpling  his  upturned 
face,  endeavors  with  baby  wiles  to  win 
her  back  to  happiness. 

Every  feature  of  the  group  is  from  the 
antique,  showing  the  most  careful  study. 
The  ideal  proportions  of  the  womanly 
figure  as  well  as  the  treatment  of  the 
drapery  were  doubtless  suggested  by  the 
female  figures  of  the  Elgin  marbles. 
Ancient  sculptors  were  never  gifted  in 
the  portrayal  of  infancy  as,  for  example, 
in  the  Dionysus  of  Praxiteles  and  the 
Plutus  of  Cephisodotus.  How  perfect  is 
the  Astyanax  in  contrast! 


VALENTINE'S  CLASSIC  GROUP,  ANDROMACHE  AND  ASTYANAX. 
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Andromache  holds  the  modern  imagi- 
nation as  the  ideal  type  of  the  soldier's 
wife.  Wherever  there  are  scenes  of  part- 
ing by  war's  fell  decree,  with  the  fatality 
of  wife  left  widow  and  child  left  orphan, 
Andromache  is  the  prototype.  Professor 
( lildorsleeve  has  spoken  of  the  group  as  a 
fitting  monument  to  the  womanhood  of 
the  Confederacy.  It  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  bereft  womanhood,  despoiled  liy 
war,  in  all  ages  and  countries. 

Oui' frontispiece  presents  another  work 


of  Valentine,  the  Thomas  Jefferson  in 
the  Jefferson  Hotel  in  Richmond.  Other 
well  known  works  of  his  are  the  Recum- 
bent Figure  of  General  R.  E.  Lee  in  the 
Memorial  Chapel,  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  Lexington;  the  statue  of 
General  Lee  in  Statuary  Hall  of  the 
United  States  Capitol;  and  the  bronze 
statue  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  allegorical 
female  figures  symbolic  of  the  South  in 
Riclimond. 

M.  C. 


An  Amethyst  Necklace  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty 


AN  EGYPTIAN  NECKLACE. 

Professor  Petrie  on  behalf  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Research  Account  (Society)  has  pre- 
sented the  ]\Iuseum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston 
an  amethyst  necklace  which  was  worn  bj^ 
the  daughter  of  Senusert  II  (Usertesen 
II)  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  and  was 
among  the  royal  jewels  discovered  by 
him  last  spring  at  Lahun,  near  the  en- 
trance to  the  Fayum.  Beside  the  jewels 
that  had  been  placed  in  three  caskets 
were  her  canopic  jars  of  alabaster  in- 
scribed with  her  title  and  name,  "The 
Royal  daughter,  Sat-Hathor-Ant."  Dr. 
Petrie,  in  his  letter  to  me,  said,  "I  have 
just  sent  off  to  the  Museum  in  Boston  the 
finest  amethyst  necklace  (from  Egypt) 
that   T  have  ever  seen."     Through  the 


kindness  of  Mr.  Morris  Carter,  assistant 
director  of  the  Museum,  I  have  secured  a 
photograph  of  this  unicjue  piece  of  jewelry 
for  Art  and  Archaeology.  It  is  about 
one-thii-d  of  the  size  of  the  eighty-eight 
amethyst  beads,  and  is  over  twenty-six 
inches  in  length.  The  stones  are  very 
rich  in  color,  but  are  not  very  smoothly 
polished,  probably  because  of  the  extreme 
hardness  of  amethyst.  As  is  seen,  the 
beads  are  well  graded  and  s>-mmetricall.y 
arranged.  Most  of  the  beads  have  an 
uncommonly  dark  hue  for  amethyst. 
The  age  of  so  interesting  a  souvenir  of 
the  Middle  Empire  depends  on  the  date, 
of  course,  when  Senusert  II  reigned. 
While  Dr.  Petrie  in  his  history  assigns  the 
period  to  about  2(384  B.  C,  Professor 
Breasted  places  the  date  at  1906  B.  C. 
The  Research  Account  distributes  its  dis- 
covered treasures  of  monumental  art  and 
those  for  decorative  or  ornamental  use  as 
wisely  and  generously  as  possible  among 
the  museums.  The  colossal  s])hinx  in 
Philadelphia  and  the  recent  acquisitions 
at  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  bear 
witness  to  this  statement. 

WiLLi.wi  Copley'  Winslow. 
Boston. 
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The  College  Art  Association  of  America 


The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Col- 
lege Art  Association  was  held  in  the 
Albright  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Friday  and  Saturday,  April  second  and 
third.  Among  the  papers  read  of  especial 
interest  to  readers  of  Art  and  Archae- 
ology were  the  following: 

Education  in  Architecture,  Mr.  C.  C. 
Zantziiiger,  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects; Beginnings  of  the  Art  of  ]\Iosaic 
in  Italy,  Mr.  John  Shapley,  Princeton 
University;  Art  Taught  as  a  Means  of 
Expression,  Mr.  Ellsworth  Woodward, 
Sophie  Newcomb  College;  The  College 
Art  Association  and  the  Moulding  of  the 
Aesthetic  Possibilities  of  Young  Amer- 
ica, Mr.  William  M.  Hekking,  James 
Millikin  University;  The  College  Art 
Gallery,  (Illustrated  by  lantern  slides  of 
the  Hillyer  Gallery,  Smith  College),  Mr. 
Alfred  Vance  Churchill,  Smith  College. 

There  were  also  important  committee 
reports  and  Round  Table  discussions  on 
the  Condition  of  Art  Instruction  in  the 
American  Universities  and  Colleges;  on 
Books  for   the    College   Art   Library;    on 


Requirement  of  a  Course  in  the  Fine  Arts 
for  theA.B.  Degree;  on  Typical  College  and 
University  Art  Courses;  on  Photographs 
in  Art  Teaching;  and  on  When  we  Teach 
Art,  What  are  we  Trying  to  Teach? 

At  the  business  session  Saturday  after- 
noon it  was  voted  to  change  the  name  of 
the  College  Art  Association  to  "the  Col- 
lege Art  Association  of  America"  and  to 
adopt  Art  and  Archaeology  as  the  or- 
gan of  the  Association.  The  details  were 
left  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  work 
out  in  conference  with  the  officers  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America. 

John  Pickard,  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  was  reelected  President  and 
George  H.  Chase,  of  Harvard  University, 
Vice-President  for  the  ensuing  year. 
William  M.  Hekking,  of  James  Millikin 
University,  was  elected  Secretary-Treas- 
urer to  succeed  A.  M.  Brooks  of  Indiana 
University  who  declined  reelection.  Ells- 
worth Woodward  of  Sophie  Newcomb 
College,  New  Orleans,  and  Mitchell  Car- 
roll of  Washington,  D.  C,  were  chosen  to 
fill  vacancies  on  the  Board  of  Directors. 


Special  Session  in  San  Francisco 


The  special  session  of  the  Archaeolog- 
ical Institute  of  America  authorized  by 
the  Council  at  the  Philadelphia  meeting 
will  be  held  in  San  Francisco,  August 
2-7,  1915.  This  is  the  week  when  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  will  convene  and  some 
joint  sessions  will  be  held  with  the  Amer- 
ican Anthropological  Association,  the 
American  Folklore  Society  and  other 
learned  bodies  whose  interests  are  more 
or  less  associated  with  archaeology. 

The  railways  have  agreed  upon  a  first 
class  fare  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco 
for  $62.50,  good  for  three  months  and  al- 


lowing stop-overs  at  all  points.  After 
the  sessions  in  San  Francisco  are  over, 
special  exercises  for  members  will  be 
conducted  by  the  Los  Angeles  Society 
of  the  Institute  in  the  halls  of  the  new 
Southwest  Museum,  and  part  of  the  work 
of  the  Summer  Session  of  the  School  of 
American  Archaeology  will  doubtless  take 
place  in  San  Diego  in  connection  with  the 
important  and  picturesque  archaeological 
and  ethnological  collections  of  the  Pan- 
ama-California Exposition.  Those  who 
plan  to  visit  the  Exposition  at  the  time 
of  this  session  should  notify  H.  R.  Fair- 
clough,  Stanford  University,  California. 
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LucA  Della  Robbia.  By  Allan  Mar- 
quand.  Princeton,  1914. 
Professor  Marquand  calls  his  book  A 
Ciilulogue  Raisonne  of  the  Works  of  Liica 
Delia  Robbia.  It  is  much  more  than  this. 
The  lover  of  Italian  Renaissance  art  need 
not  be  disma.yed  by  the  formal  announce- 
ment of  the  preface,  for  he  will  find  in 
tlie  introduction  and  in  the  text  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  mind  and  spirit  of  this 
delightful  sculptor  such  as  has  hardly 
found  its  way  into  print  Ijefore.  Yet 
orateful  as  we  are  for  the  solid  contribu- 
tion to  knowledge  which  this  monograph 
makes,  we  cannot  forbear  the  wish  that 
thf>  introduction  might  have  been  ex- 
pand(>d  into  a  more  exhaustive  essay  on 
the  work  of  Luca.  The  details  of  his 
life  are  confessedly  meager.  There  is  no 
story  to  be  written.  But  while  his  meth- 
ods may  not  have  been  new,  they  do  dif- 
ferentiate him  from  the  artists  of  his 
time,  and  no  one  could  have  blamed  the 
author  for  following  them  out  in  greater 
detail.  Even  more  individual  is  Luca  in 
his  rendering  of  the  main  themes  of  early 
fifteenth  century  sculpture.  From  first 
to  last  he  dealt  with  religious  subjects, 
not  necessarily  from  choice,  but  because 
his  patronage  was  ecclesiastical.  This 
was  true  in  large  measure  of  Ghiberti, 
Donatello,  Desiderio  and  others,  but  no 
great  sculptor  of  the  time  handled  the 
religious  theme  with  such  inner  sympa- 
thy, yet  without  suboi'dinating  the  truth 
of  nature,  or  the  laws  of  sculpture  to  ec- 
clesiastical conventions.  This  forms  the 
eminent  distinction  of  Luca  as  an  inter- 
preter of  the  religious  idea  and  sentiments 
of  his  day,  and  Professor  Marquand  has 
with  rare  insight  made  this  quality  of 
Luca's   art   evident    in   his   introduction 


and  in  the  illuminating  comments  on  the 
individual  sculptures.  Many  will  not 
agree  with  all  of  his  attributions,  but  all 
will  agree  that  in  this  so-called  catalogue 
raisonne,  a  worthy  monument  has  been 
raised  by  American  scholarship  to  one 
of  Italy's  foremost  sculptors. 

Richard  A.  Rice. 

Library  uf  Congress. 

The  Glory  that  was  Greece. 

The  Grandeur  that  was  Rome.  By  J. 
C.  Stobart.  Sidgwick  and  Jackson, 
London.     1914. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that 
these  companion  volumes,  sold  at  $7.50 
each,  full  of  splendid  plates  and  illustra- 
tions, are  sounil  and  sane  in  fact  and 
judgment,  and  that  they  are  charmingly 
written.  The  style  is  good,  the  occa- 
sional humoi'ous  touches  are  delicious. 
''To  some  cultured  folk  who  have  reail 
Swinburne  (but  not  Plato),  the  notion 
of  the  Cireeks  presents  a  world  of 
happy  pagans,  children  of  nature,  with- 
out any  tiresome  ideas  of  morality  or 
self-control,  sometimes  making  pretty 
poems  and  statues,  but  generall}'  bask- 
ing in  the  sun  without  much  on,"  is 
one  of  many  passages  which  shows  that 
Mr.  Stobart  has  a  genial  sort  of  iconf)- 
clasm  that  is  refreshing.  And  when  he 
says:  "  Discipline  was  Rome's  secret,  and 
discipline  came  no  doubt  from  the  strict 
patriarchal  system  in  her  homes,  a  sys- 
tem assuredly  not  of  Mediterranean  birth," 
he  shows  himself  a  very  capable  critic  in- 
deed. These  books  are  creditable  in 
every  way. 

R.  V.  D.  M. 
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Days  in  Attica.  By  Mrs.  B.  C.  Bosan- 
quet.  Pp.  xiv  +  339.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.     1914. 

A  Day  in  Old  Athens.  By  ^^'illialn 
Stearns  Davis.  Pp.  xii  +  242. 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago: 
Allyn  and  Bacon.     1914. 

Aegean  Day's.     By  J.   Irving  INIanatt. 

Pp.   xii  +  405.     Houghton   ^Mifflin 

Company.  1914. 
These  are  three  very  attractive  books 
of  travel,  and  while  thej'  are  popular, 
they  are  written  in  an  extremely  happy 
English  style,  and  combine  in  a  charming 
manner  historical,  literary,  archaeologi- 
cal and  artistic  features.  One  can  enjoy 
spending  hours,  or  even  days,  reacHng 
these  deliglitful  books,  wliich  deal  with 
days  in  Attica  and  in  the  Aegean  Islands. 
The  first  work  is  by  Mrs.  B.  C.  Bosan- 
quet,  tlie  wife  of  tlie  former  director  of 
the  British  School  in  Athens,  and  is  of 
great  value  because  it  describes  not 
merely  ancient  Athens,  but  gives  a  con- 
tinuous account  of  Greece  from  early 
Cretan  times  down  to  the  present  day. 
The  f  rst  fiftj'  pages  give  a  good  descrip- 
tion of  the  recent  finds  of  art  objects  in 
Crete,  with  an  account  of  the  later  his- 
tory of  Crete,  the  Venetians  in  Candia, 
and  the  Candia  of  today.  Then  follows 
a  description  of  the  ''Thirsty  Argive 
Plain,"  chapters  on  the  ''Legends  of  the 
Acropohs,"  and  on  ''Promise,"  with  an 
account  of  Athens  before  the  Persian 
Wars  and  of  the  beautiful  statues  in  the 
National  Museum  and  the  Acropolis  Mu- 
seum. Chapter  .5  is  labeled  "Fulfil- 
ment," and  tells  of  the  buildings  on  the 
Acropoli.s — the  Parthenon,  the  Propy- 
laea,  the  Erechtheum,  and  the  Temple  of 
Victory.  Then,  in  chapter  6,  we  pass  to 
the  south  side  of  the  hill,  and   visit  the 


Dionysiac  Theatre,  the  dramatic  monu- 
ments, and  the  precinct  of  Asclepius.  In 
chapter  7  we  have  the  "Afterglow,"  when 
Athens  is  under  the  Romans.  After  a 
description  of  Roman  Athens  and  Ha- 
drian's new  suburb,  is  given  an  account  of 
the  ancient  Roman  wreck  discovered  in 
1900  by  sponge-fishers  off  the  Island  of 
Anticythera,  with  a  fine  illustration  of 
the  bronze  statue  found  in  the  sea.  In 
chapter  8  we  visit  the  Bj^zantine  churches 
of  Attica,  and  then  in  chapter  9  pass  on 
to  the  Age  of  Chivalry,  touching  on  the 
wonderful  monastery  at  Daphni,  on 
Thebes,  and  on  the  coming  of  the  age  of 
Guy  de  La  Roche.  Chapter  10  treats  of 
the  Dark  Ages.  We  have  now  reached 
Turkish  Alliens,  fascinating  because  of 
the  habits  and  costumes  of  the  people. 
In  chapter  11  we  are  in  modern  Athens — 
"the  city  of  whiteness  and  brightness," 
the  city  which  coml)ines  the  world  of 
Pericles  with  the  world  of  Byron,  and 
also  with  the  world  of  modern  politics 
and  of  ^'enizelos,  the  modern  (Jreek  Bis- 
marck. The  last  two  chapters  an-  on 
home  life  in  Attica — not  merely  the  life 
of  the  Greek  pea.sant,  but  also  of  the 
European  living  in  Greece — and  on  the 
Attic  countryside,  with  a  visit  to  tlu> 
cemetery  with  its  beautiful  grave-reliefs 
distinguished  by  their  quiet  idealistic 
melancholy.  We  travel  out  the  sacred 
way  to  Eleusis,  we  visit  Phyle,  the  caves 
of  Pan  on  Panics  and  Hymettus,  the 
tomb  at  Menidi.  the  village  of  Cephissia, 
which  Gellius  tells  us  was  a  summer  re- 
sort for  wealth}-  Athenians  in  ancient 
Roman  days  as  it  is  today.  We  visit, 
too,  Tatoi,  where  the  late  king  placed 
his  villa  and  farm  near  the  Pass  of  De- 
celea.  Finally  we  come  to  the  American 
excavations  at  Corinth.  For  the  traveler 
to  .\tlieiis  who  is  interested  in  its  con- 
tinued liistorv  for  four  thousand  vears, 
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there  is  no  more  cnjoyahle  hook,  and  one 
will  find  much  valuable  information  pre- 
sented in  an  attiactive  way.  Many  of 
the  illustrations  have  not  appeared  be- 
fore— so,  for  example,  a  wonderful  Cre- 
tan painting  showing  boy  and  girl  tore- 
adors performing  acrobatic  stunts  over 
the  back  of  a  furious  bull  that  is  charg- 
ing one  of  the  girl  athletes.  Here  in 
Crete  over  fifteen  hundred  years  before 
Christ  we  have  the  origin  of  the  modern 
bull  fight,  in  w'hich  women  no  longer 
take  part. 

The  second  book  should  be  read  in 
connection  with  that  of  Mrs.  Bosanquet 
by  all  who  desire  a  popular  account  of 
ancient  Greek  private  life.  Professor 
Davis  has  done  much  toward  populariz- 
ing classical  history  by  his  many  histori- 
cal novels,  such  as  The  Victor  of  Salami s, 
The  Friend  of  Caesar,  etc.  A  Day  in  Old 
Athens  treats  of  the  time  of  Athens'  great- 
est outward  glory,  and  because  of  its 
dramatic,  vigorous  style,  is  of  value  to 
the  general  reader.  The  illustrations 
are  very  bad,  and  one  will  not  get  as 
good  an  idea  of  Greek  art  as  he  should 
from  the  book.  There  are,  too,  several 
antiquated  ideas — as  that  the  Greek 
house  had  two  courts  instead  of  one,  and 
that  one  can  see  Sunium  from  the  Temple 
of  Mctory,  and  the  famous  couplet  about 
Athens,  with  which  the  book  ends,  is  at- 
trilnited  to  Aristophanes  and  not  to 
Pindar.  However,  as  I  have  said,  the 
book  does  give  a  very  good  account  of 
all  the  subjects  of  Greek  private  life. 

The  third  book — Aegean  Days — deals 
with  the  most  important  Aegean  Islands, 


and  takes  us  on  a  cruise  to  Troy,  Ithaca, 
and  Leucas,  as  well  as  to  Lesbos,  Chios, 
Tenos,  Naxos,  Paros,  Ceos,  etc.  But 
most  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  An- 
dros,  where  Professor  Manatt  spent  a 
whole  summer  and  about  which  he  has 
written  several  articles.  The  main  criti- 
cism to  be  made  is  that  many  of  the 
chapters  were  written  twenty  years  ago, 
and  do  not  take  account  of  recent  exca- 
vations. However,  one  enjoys  traveUing 
with  Professor  Manatt  in  these  Greek 
lands,  studying  the  legends,  the  archaeo- 
logical remains,  and  the  history  from  an- 
cient times  down  to  the  present  day. 
The  book  is  full  of  good  stories,  and 
gives  a  vital  picture  such  as  only  one  who 
has  lived  long  in  the  Greek  atmosphere 
and  learned  to  understand  the  Greeks, 
ancient  and  modern,  could  give.  The 
idea  that  the  Olympic  Games  were  es- 
tablished on  Mt.  Olympus  is  not  con- 
fined to  college  freshmen,  but  is  wide- 
spread, being  found  not  onlj'  in  Miss 
Whiting's  careless  book  on  Athens,  but 
even  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene.  There 
are  very  few  slips  in  Professor  Manatt's 
book,  and  this  is  not  the  place  to  tabu- 
late them;  but  we  hate  to  see  only  six 
instead  of  seven  cities  striving  for  the 
glory  of  mothering  Homer.  We  prefer 
to  hear  of  Ben  Jonson's  "Dear  good 
angel  of  the  spring,  the  Nightingale," 
rather  than  of  the  "glad  angel,"  and  Pro- 
fessor Manatt's  argument  for  a  Lesbian 
Homer  is  much  vitiated  (p.  276)  by  the 
fact  that  the  chapel  on  Lesbos  belongs  to 
St.  Phokas,  and  not  to  the  Homeric 
Phorbas.  D.  M.  R. 


